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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


A -series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 
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The debate on Radical Union, raised by a member of the Group, Jo Grimond, 
‘M.P., in a speech in Kirkwall on October 9, 1959, and continued by Philip 
Skelsey in last month’s issue of the Contemporary Review, is resumed here by 
Professor Michaél Fogarty, who joined the Liberal Party in 1958 after 23 years 
in the Labour Party—and by John Thomson, a Manchester Radical, in a 
z letter to the editor. 


THE EDUCATIONAL STATE 
By MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 
Professor of Industrial Relations, University College, Cardiff 


Welsh Nationalist, so that fiery apostle Saunders Lewis once said, is 

a maù who hates Wales—as it is now. After 23 years of carrying a 

Labour Party card I feel the same about that Party. A Labour 

Party supporter, so far as I am concerned, is a man who hates the Labour 

‘Party as it is now, and I would like to explain why. Let us leave the Bomb 

out of it. This argument is about home policy, and in particular about the 

Welfare State. There are still benighted Pernan in this country who think 
the Welfare State a disaster. Lesus leave they | to die off quietly. 

But as the years have gone by it Red obvious that there are two 
quite different approaches to the way a Welfare State is to be run. One 
is to make it an Executive State, whose success is measured by the services 
that it provides for the citizens. Or it can be an Educational State, whose 
test is the services that it helps the citizens to provide for themselves. One 
road leads to State socialism, the other to co-operation; one to the 
Responsible Society, the other to the Managerial Revolution. Eliott Dodds, 
in The Unservile State (p. 19), quotes Lord Beveridge’s similar distinction 
between a Welfare Society and a Welfare State. My thesis is that when 
the Welfare State was being shaped we chose the wrong Executive road, 
and that our aim in the next few years should be to switch the lines again 
in the right direction of the Educational State. 

The Educational State is already, ‘of course, part of our national 
tradition. If you want to see it at work, look at the Ministry of Labour. 
Ministers of Labour do not have any delusion that they run industrial 
relations, or ought to run them. If they did, plenty of people would quickly 

. put them right. The Ministry’s job is to seek out the responsible parties to 
“industrial relations—the «unions, employers’ associations and managers of 
individual firms—and to help them to reach decisions that serve both 
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-their own interest and the public’s. The Ministry advises, informs, con- 
ciliates, in.a word educates. Only in the last resort does it step in, as an 
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agent of the Executive State, with an order under, say, the Wages Councils 3 2 


Acts. 


É remember being struck with another example of the Educational State í 
in the time .of the last Labour Government. The Ministry of on 
published a report on its work in the first half of the twentieth century. 
A foreign reader might be surprised, wrote the Minister in his introduction, 
to note that there was no chapter on the curriculum of the State schools. 
This did not of course mean, he said, that the Ministry took no interest -; 
in the curriculum. On the contrary: it was concerned all the time to. 
promote research, discussion and the exchange of ideas through H.M. 
Inspectors and otherwise. But teachers were responsible people, and ` 
schools responsible institutions with a life of their own. The Ministry 
could do more to get the right decisions made on the curriculum, in the 
public interest as well as in that of of the pupils of each school, by educating — 
the educators than by dictating to them. 


I doubt if many of us would disagree that the nght policy is thus to educate 
the educators, or with the same principle as applied to industrial relations. 
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The Executive State is sometimes defended as a way of enforcing respect - 


for the common good. But will anyone seriously argue that the common 


good, let alone the good of the people immediately concerned, would te - 


better served if the Ministry of Education dictated the curriculum or the 
Ministry of Labour wages and hours? The Educational State can and in 
these cases does promote a responsible society in which citizens solve 
their problems, subject to the error and imperfection of all human affairs, 
to suit the common good as well as their own. 

But though we have the Educational State in our tradition, in the first 
half of this century we moved mainly towards the Executive State. We 


sm 


could have run our public housing schemes on the Swedish model, through |. 
co-operatives, with a “daughter” co-operative, run by the tenants, |: 


for each estate or block of flats, and a “‘mother’’ co-operative, a wholesale 


society, supplying architectural, building, and legal services to a group ~’ 


of “daughters”. But we chose instead the road of local authority housing, 


at 
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in which tenants normally have no responsibility. We could have had , 


co-operative health centres, on the lines of the Pioneer Health Centre at 


~~ 
= 


Peckham. But Aneurin Bevan chose to strangle the Peckham Experiment - : 


instead. We could have pressed for co-operative, occupational, pension 
schemes, set up through collective bargaining, but chose instead to con- 
centrate on the State pension; the demand for occupational schemes has 
since been proved by the way they have come bubbling up on their own. 
We pay family allowances, which increase the free spending-power at 
families’ disposal. But what is significant, when British family allowances 
are compared with those in other European countries, is how small a 
proportion this free spending money makes up of what comes to families 
from the State, and how much is given in kind. We prefer to do things 
for the family, where others help to get them done by the family. We 
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admit with an ill grace, because it is politically too difficult to do anything 
else, the existence alongside the State schools of Church and Trust (direct 
grant and ‘“‘public”) schools. But in an Educational State there would 


- have been no ill grace to it. We would have applied that admirable principle 


of Dutch school policy, “the voluntary school is the rule, the State school 


_ the exception.” We have tightened the hold of central over local govem- 


ment till local government has become a laughing-stock, and pay only lip 


' service (as witness recent debates on education or local finance) to the 


idea that we might shift the balance back the other way. In industrial 


; relations the Executive State has gone much less far than in the social 
services. But in many parts of the Labour Movement, when anything goes 
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. wrong in an industry, the cry goes up at once for nationalization or State 


controls. In an Educational State the first thought would have been for 
ways of bringing together the people in that, industry to work out their 
problems responsibly on their own. 


Thanks to this accent on the Executive State, our Welfare State has 


| gone off at half-cock: it has been only half the success it might have been. 
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It has, of course, been half a success: that much must be insisted on, 


‘against those who deny that the Welfare State has had any success at all. 


Rowntree and Lavers made the essential point in their Poverty and the 


Welfare State in 1951. From 1936 to 1950 the proportion of working-class 


people in York who were living below a defined poverty line fell from 


#31 per cent to between two and three per cent; 90-odd per cent of the 


difference was due to Welfare State measures, including full employment 
as well as subsidies and social services. Add the less measurable effects of 
the National Health Service and the advance of education, and there can 
be no question that the Welfare State has served us well. 

One of the myths of the Welfare State is that State social services are 
financed out of redistributive taxes, or at least out of taxes adjusted to 
ability to pay. But in fact all the taxes related to ability to pay are needed 
to pay for those services, such as defence, which would have to be supplied 
by the Government even in an Educational State. The social services which 


‘an Educational State might help people to provide for themselves are 


financed in our present Executive State out of taxes, such as purchase tax, 


customs duties, the taxes on tobacco, beer or petrol, or local rates, which 


are related, if anything, to lack of ability to pay. The bigger your family, 
the less far your income will stretch. But a bigger family needs a bigger 
house, so up go your rates. Purchase tax has no particular relation to 
any rational criterion, except that the Exchequer needs money and purchase 
tax brings it in. It is very nearly as irrational as the turnover taxes in the 


' U.S.S.R. and its satellites, which is saying a great deal. The bill met 
` through these regressive or capricious taxes is a heavy one. Colin Clark 


estimated it for 1953-4 at £1 a week per head of the working class 
population, | 

Benefits from Executive State services also often bear only a chance 
relation to needs. Sometimes the discrepancy is merely irritating. The 
last time a stopping came out of a tooth I happened to be on the way to 
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Ireland, which has only half a Welfare State: so I got it fixed next day 
instead of in three weeks on National Health. The rent control chaos is a 
much more serious example. What house you occupy and what rent you 
pay has depended since 1939 to some limited extent on need. But it has 


depended even more on whether you were living with your grandmother . 


when she died; whether the old lady’s tenancy went back to 1914 or she 
was misguided enough to move in 1935; on whether you stuck like a limpet 
to the town of your birth or (a crime that may cost several years’ loss 
of housing seniority) had followed your job elsewhere; or on the rents 
of houses that neither you nor your grandmother had ever occupied or 
wished to occupy, and which are in any case now demolished, but whose 
memory still colours the city elders’ view of what rents are right and proper 
The life of an old age pensioner has for years been one fiddle after another: 
fiddles over bungalows, hostels, bus fares and, till recently, tobacco, over 
pension cuts for the crime of working, or, in the sphere of private enter- 


prise, over cinema tickets or the chance of getting your dress cleaned free . 


if you hit the right day in Cardiff High Street. But I do not, as I say, 
attach great importance to these economic muddles, because in part at 
least they could be cleared up even within the framework of an Executive 
State. A straightforward percentage levy on wage and salary bills, for 
example, and a straight social security tax, would be a far fairer as well as 
simpler way of raising money for the social services than the present chaos 
of purchase taxes, rates and the rest, and would be quite consistent with 
continuing the Executive State approach. 


The great fault of the Executive State is of quite another kind. It is 


its failure to admit that man does not live by bread alone. The standard 


of living is not just material. Responsibility and participation ‘belong to 
it as well. And I use deliberately the title of Dudintsev’s novel, Not by 
Bread Alone, for the battle he describes is common to East and West. 
We too, like Dudintsev’s hero, have seen Socialists concentrating on the 
economic sub-structure of welfare, and setting up an Executive State as 


the quickest way—or so at least they thought—to provide for it. And we * 


too are beginning to revolt. For we in our turn begin to see how much we 
have lost by neglecting other, less material aspects of human personality. 

I do not blame anyone—-or at least blame them much—for concentrating 
so heavily on material welfare a generation ago, when the ideas of our 
present Executive State were taking their final shape. The material problems 
then were urgent. The unemployed man had to be found a job, never 
mind how; the doctor had to be got to the sick without delay. Many 
people did not stop to ask about ways and means. But today awareness 
of what we missed by choosing the Executive State road is flooding in on 
all sides. If you are ill, you want someone to look after you and take the 
responsibility from you: the National Health Service will do this for you 
perfectly well. But if you want to avoid becoming ill, you must look after 
your mental as well as your physical health, for each depends on the 
other: and mental health depends greatly on taking one’s own responsi- 
bilities. As the authors of the Peckham Experiment used to emphasize, the 
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fact that the members of that co-operative health centre had to take the 
initiative of joining, and of putting their hand in their pocket for the 
subscription, was itself an act of responsibility that helped to build up 
positive health. Alcoholics Anonymous or the rehabilitation units that 
brought recovery to many ex-prisoners of the second world war could 
tell the same story: the way to mental and, through it, physical health, 
lies through working out your problems co-operatively, with other people 
like yourself. The way to keep old age pensioners going, we have found, 
is not by doling out tobacco coupons or cheap houses. It is by giving them 
an active life to lead, a normal amount of money to spend, and a chance 
to carry their responsibilities for themselves. | 
Social caseworkers have learnt the same lesson. There was a time when 
~ families were treated as collections of individuals in need of assistance, 
k each with his or her own problems. But now the accent is rather on the 
1 family as a group, a going concern, carrying co-operatively its own 
l responsibilities. Only in so far as the family does thus act as a responsible 
| and ‘co-operative unit is individual aid likely to be fruitful. Housing tells 
'\ the same story. We have built on our new housing estates a “bureaucratic 
„| environment”, superbly engineered but socially dead. I do not deny that 
, the new estates have some social as well as material advantages, such as 
l the lesser prevalence of grandmothers. But what strikes you most about 
` them is their lack of social life. And one main reason is that their people 
* have no lot nor part in setting them up, running them, or even deciding 
~ to which estate they are to go. 
: Schools? If one thing has emerged clearly from recent debates on early 
4 leaving or early and wrong specialization, it is that the biggest problem 
' in education today is not schools, nor finance, but the irresponsible parent. 
' Why do a third of the boys in boys’ grammar schools and up to two-thirds 
of the pupils in girls’ or mixed schools plunge into specialization by age 
14+, and what is more the wrong specialization? My own university has 
. places standing empty in the faculties, such as engineering or metallurgy, 
which everyone knows should be growing fast, yet at the same time is 
turning away arts applicants in droves. Blame the teachers if you like, or 
the Government; but in the last resort it is parents who should have come 
down on the teachers like a ton of bricks when their children’s cafters 
' were mishandled this way, and who have it in their power to make 
Governments or break them. And if you ask why the Report on Early 
Leaving showed that 44 per cent of professional men’s children who enter 
grammar schools stay on to the sixth form, but only seven per cent of 
the children of unskilled workers, the answer again goes straight back to 
parents. The next great step in educational advance is to train the 
responsible parent: the father and mother who know what their children 
need, and will stand no nonsense from teachers or local authorities till 
they get it. 
In management there is again the same story. In the heyday of the 
Executive State, or if you like of the Managerial Revolution, we used to 
draw organization charts from the top down. At the top was the managing 
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director, a fine, free, sort of character whose mind was supposed to range 
widely and actively, and who took most of the more interesting decisions. 


Below him were department managers, carrying out his orders but still 


with a wide margin of discretion. Below them again came, with a steadily 
narrowing margin of responsibility, supervisors and craftsmen. Last of 
all came what Engineering once happily described as the ‘‘machine-man”, 


‘paid, not to think, but simply to execute what the wisdom of his foremen 
and masters prescribed. This system of dictatorship and irresponsibility; 
as we all know, has proved something less than perfect from the point - 
of view alike of productivity and of the development—the only and final- 


aim of any human activity, including production—of human personality. 
Today therefore we tend to think of organization charts the other way up. 


We begin with the man on the floor or at the production face. How big is . 


this man? What responsibilities can he carry to his own and the com- 


munity’s advantage? Having assigned him all the responsibilities he can ' 


take, we find. certain tasks left over. Back we go to the supervisor, and 
repeat the process; he too is assigned as big a slice of these remaining 
responsibilities as he can take. And so on back to the managing director, 
who on this system quickly achieves the final, conclusive proof of good 
management: he can put his feet on the table. Or he can devote himself, 


as Joan Woodward so happily put it the other day, to those ritual duties 


which are necessary to the life of any continuing organization. The -_ 


traditional, executive system of management piled upon the shoulders of 
top managers vast responsibilities and splendid opportunities of personal 
development, but for the rank and file cut these opportunities below all 
reasonable limits’ We are learning today that a responsible society must; 
in the interests of personal development and even of productivity, leart: 
to share its chances of participation and responsibility more evenly. 


Why then, if responsibility and participation are so important, did we 


in the last generation choose the road of the Executive instead of the Educa- . 


tional State? The answer can be summed up in three words: emergency, 
poverty and irresponsibility. Much of our Welfare State machinery was 
installed, when it came to the point, in a tremendous hurry, and with not 
too much preliminary consideration of ways to run it. When publicly- 
supported housing came in on a big scale, after the 1914-1918 war, there 
were one or two promising co-operative societies about, notably at Bourn- 
ville. But co-operative procedures were comparatively little known, 


whereas local authorities were available everywhere: municipal housing . 


seemed the easy way out. The Beveridge reforms in social insurance came 
forward during the second war, when the Executive State was in any case 
in high, and in this case justified, favour for winning the war. They too 


were installed in a hurry, and the methods of the Executive State came — 


easiest to hand. As for the nationalized industries, their organization, as 
Emmanuel Shinwell (who should know) once remarked, would probably 
have been very different if anyone had stopped to think about it in advance. 

Much of our Welfare State, also, bears the stamp of poverty. It was 
built to help people who could not help themselves. This can easily be 
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put into figures. Take, in 1960, a man earning, say, £10 a week, who has 
a growing family—three children, say, of secondary school age—and 
living in a council house. Let us suppose that the family has a normal 
health record. Such a family would be drawing from the State and local 
authorities, in cash and kind, about £8 a week over and above the father’s 
wage. This figure does not include any allowance for income tax reliefs or 
rent rebates. What is more, a family like that needs every penny of its 
; extra £8, and more, to keep up a decent standard of life. Clearly it is 
quite unpractical to expect the man with £10 a week to carry his own 
responsibilities unless he is helped very substantially towards doing so. 
The irresponsibility that has led to our preference for the Executive 
‘State is of two kinds, individual (or, rather, family) and social. When 
compulsory primary education was first introduced, back in the nineteenth 
‘century, would all parents have sent their children to school without the 
attentions of the school attendance officer, that is without the Executive 
intervention of the State? Did they feel enough “individual” responsibility? 
The answer was certainly “no”. Read the Early Leaving Report and 
you will see that the answer to a similar question is not too favourable - 
even today. ‘As for social irresponsibility, would the pits grouped under 
the National Coal Board or the hospitals in the National Health Service 
have worked together so readily in the public interest had it not been for 
the strong hand of the State? Those, at any rate, who set up the Coal 
Board and the Health Service did not think they would. 


If we are to make our Welfare State in future Educational rather than 
' Executive, we have to show how these three difficulties of poverty, 
: emergency and irresponsibility can be overcome. The case of emergency 
Š ìs the easiest, for all that is needed there is to take thought in time. No 
one would suggest abolishing the Executive State overnight. A transition 
-Will be needed, spread over years. We have only to avoid the mistake of 
foolish virgins who, like Shinwell when he was Minister of Mines, let 
’ events run faster than their thoughts. 
Poverty also can be dealt with quite straightforwardly, We have only 
_ to make up our minds what we want. If we want the Executive State, we 
' shall go on making up people’s standard of living directly with State 
services in kind. But if we want an Educational State, we shall concentrate 
instead on putting into their pockets the money with which to provide 
services for themselves. To do this we need to think in terms of three main 
groups: 

(1) The old age pensioners. The Labour Party has proposed half-pay 
on retirement. That is good, but (even apart from the many faults in the 
scheme itself) not good enough. In my own profession, whose occupational 
scheme is at present being reviewed, J am certain that we shall not be 
content with less than 60-70 per cent, plus a guarantee that pensions shall 
keep pace with the rise of salaries after the date of retirement. In the end 
we should aim at 80 per cent. Once we could rely on old people dying 
quickly and quietly away. They were inactive, and their furniture and 
even their clothes would last their lives. Today, happily, even old people 
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live, and live long. Their pension should be high enough to let them do it. 

(2) Families with children. The man whom I quoted just now as 
drawing £8 or so a week in, mainly, State services in kind for a family 
with three children could quite easily be given the same, or more, money 
in cash, and take the responsibility of paying the school bills and buying 
health insurance himself. Try it this way, which is (very roughly) actuarially 
sound: 


weekly wage ... 210s. 
weekly payment-to a family savings scheme te fat figures could (in 


family allowance payable per child ... 60s. fact should) be made 
variable with income. 
take-home pay with: 
0 children ... das a oe sus £9 
3 children ..., oo es 36 . «= E18 
6 children ... sal bes ies RT 


If we really mean to give families the means to pay their own bills and 
take their own responsibilities, here is something like the way to do it. 

(3) Other non-earners. The general level of social insurance benefits 
has remained about the same in relation to earnings since Lloyd George 
started the whole business in 1909-11: and it is a miserable level, around 
25-35 per cent (for a married man) of average wages. A Dutchman who 
is unemployed may get four-fifths of his normal earnings. We should not 
be satisfied with less. 

The financial implications of these proposals are less terrifying than 
appears at first sight. A pension scheme based on the accumulation of 
capital (the Labour Party scheme is only partly so based, which is one of 
its defects) adds in the long run far more to the national income than the 
pensioners themselves draw out. In this country, roughly, to the investment 
of £3 of capital corresponds an increase of £1 in the national income. I. 
happen to belong to a funded pension scheme, and reckon that by the 
time I retire the capital standing in my name will be so big that the country 
could pay me 100 per cent of my salary till death, and still make a hand- 
some profit. Increased family allowances would be largely in substitution 
for other kinds of expenditure, not in addition to them. When families 
are given the cash to pay their own bills, the State can stop paying out 
for school fees, housing subsidies, or National Health. Citizens then 
have more to pay in premiums to family allowance funds, but, with the 
reduction in State services, less to pay in general taxation. It is chiefly - 
the rise in social insurance benefits paid out of current income that would 
impose a net long-term charge on the country, and I do not see that that 
need be unbearable. 

There remains the question of irresponsibility; and here is.the real issue. 


_I was a member of the Labour Party for nearly a quarter of a century, 


and one thing has been borne in on me over this time more than any other. 
I mean the contempt of most of the active members of the Party for 
ordinary people: their conviction that their neighbours do not know how 
to act even in their own interests, let alone in those of the community. 
Is there theology in it? My own Church needs no convincing of the 
importance of original sin. We do not expect perfection in any human 
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affairs, however skilfully planned. But we also believe that human nature 
is fundamentally sound and capable of good judgment; and what human 
nature can do by itself is completed by the grace of God. Even if with 
qualifications, we are optimists about ordinary, average men and women. 
But the Christian tradition also contains a darker, more pessimistic strain, 
a belief in the fundamental corruption of human nature: and Christians 
of that strain, historically, played a large part in the rise of the Labour 
movement. Or is the point simply that those who belong to what Dudintsev 
calls the Collective—we would say the Gang—cannot or will not believe 
in the value and integrity and possibilities of the ordinary people outside 
-. their particular clique? I leave others to sort out the explanation: the 
fact, at any rate, is clear. The coals-in-the-bath argument used to come 
chiefly from the Blimps—or more usually the Mrs. Blimps—the true-blue 
defenders of things past. But nowadays I get it again and again, when I 
go around the country arguing about the Educational State, from honest, 
solid, holders of Labour Party cards. They just cannot see that the basic 
idea of a responsible society is possible; that ordinary men and women 
can be brought to house themselves or look after their health or educate 
their children responsibly, in a way that meets community needs as well 
as their own. Their attitude to the people is contempt. 

But are they right? Let me take first the question of individual or 
family responsibility. One might, I think, answer the pessimists along 
four lines. First, individual responsibility is a thing that can be and has 
been taught. We have still a problem of early leaving from our schools, 
but there is infinitely less of it—far fewer neglectful parents—than when 
the modern educational system began, and it is still diminishing. A couple 
of years ago, living in a typical Middle West town, I was immensely 
impressed with the effort that ordinary, working class American parents 
would put out to keep their children in school and college far beyond 
compulsory school age, and this without benefit of State or local authority 
grants. It was the thing to do; public opinion was behind it, and parents 
had been educated up to their responsibilities. We too can create an 
atmosphere of that kind, and indeed have aready made a Bood beginning 
towards doing so. 

Secondly, it cannot fail to strike anyone who studies our Welfare State 
that the Executive State approach has penetrated least far into fields like 
industrial relations, and farthest of all into fields like schooling, or health, 
or housing, that touch directly the family and neighbourhood. The reason 
for the difference is obvious. In industrial relations there are powerful and 
responsible organizations which can train their members for responsibility, 
help them to settle their problems for themselves, and beat off attempts to 
impose an Executive State. In the case of the family and neighbourhood, 
on the other hand, such organizations are at best under-developed and 
often do not.exist at all. But there is no reason why this state of affairs 
should go on. Britain in this case is lagging behind the rest of the world. 
In other countries family movements or rural life or community movements 
are springing up on all sides to do for families the jobs of training and 
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problem-solving and defence that our own trade unions have long done 
for industrial workers. We have some useful beginnings in Britain: we 
need to build on them fast. 

Thirdly, the Educational State need not give up all means of more direct 
pressure on the irresponsible. There will always be a place for the 
R.S.P.C.C. and the Courts. Often also the best way for people to provide 
a service for themselves will be through collective, though not State, action: 
in such cases the irresponsible individual is automatically kept in line. So 
for instance the obvious way to provide pensions, or industrial injury 
benefit, or unemployment benefit—only I would prefer to call it waiting 
money, like the Dutch, under a guaranteed annual wage scheme—is 
through collective bargaining, which automatically covers all in a given 
firm or industry. And to whip in laggards in any type of social insurance 
we can use devices like the one applied in my own profession’s super- 
annuation scheme. When you enter the scheme, you are presented with 
a fat Grey Book containing 57 varieties of policy (or is it more?). It is 
your responsibility to pick the policy that suits your particular family needs. 
But you must pick a policy: there is compulsion to the extent that you 
must be insured one way or another, This principle is also, of course, 
applied already in education. Parents can choose any school the State 
makes, or leaves, it possible for them to afford, or no school at all: but 
they must in one way or another ensure that their child gets a legally 
satisfactory education. 

Fourthly, in the last resort, if my neighbour wants to keep coals in his 
bath, let him. We need expect no more scandals that way under an 
Educational State than we get under the Executive State now. People 
tend sometimes to compare the possible anomalies of a responsible society 
with an idealized picture of the Executive State. A little study of the 
Executive State as it actually works soon puts the perspective right. 

There remains the question of “social”? irresponsibility. Does the 
Educational State mean demolishing that co-ordination of services which 
has been built up, within limits, in for example the National Health 
Service? Not for any reason that I can think of. The method of co- 
ordination will certainly have to be changed. If, for instance, schools and 
hospitals.can in future get their finance direct from customers, or-from 
customers’ insurance, there will be no more need for financial control by 
Ministries over hospital committees or local authorities, or by local 
authorities over individual schools. And a very good thing too, for nothing 
will do more than financial independence to give these institutions in- 
` dependent life and responsibility. It might also give the employees of 
some of them, at present clamped down by the Executive State, the 
chance of bargaining for a decent wage. The problems of local finance 
and of the independence of local government will cease to exist once 
parents are given the cash to pay their rents and, above all, their school 
bills. But though financial control can be discontinued, it will still be open 
to Ministries to advise and initiate, to promote co-operation and the 
exchange of ideas, in short to educate the people working in each field in 
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the needs of public policy. If anyone doubts whether co-ordination of 
that kind can be effective, let him look up the experimental schemes 
initiated by the Nuffield Trust, before National Health, to co-ordinate the 
hospitals in selected areas. I suspect that he will find that co-ordination 
was more effective, not less, because it was on a voluntary footing un- 
accompanied by threats. Or, of course, look at the current examples I 
have quoted of the Ministries of Labour and (in relation to the curriculum) 
of Education. The rise of family movements should also, like that of 
trade unions or employers’ associations in industry, help to promote 
responsible co-operation under the State’s lead. 

Even an Educational State will have financial and legal as well as 
educational means of making its influence felt. Voluntary health insurance 
is easy—so long as people are allowed to have money in their pockets to 
pay for it—for such things as accidents, operations up to a fixed ceiling 
of cost, or hospitalization up to, say, a year. But there are also uninsurable 
risks of prolonged illness, or mental disease, perhaps even maternity. 
Here State aid may be needed, and the State has a lever for bargaining. 
In universities, research costs could not fairly be charged to undergraduates’ 
fees, even if their parents had the money. Here too the State has to 
provide, and so gets a leverage. Local authorities need new legal powers 
from time to time; here again is room for bargaining. A local authority 
can be required to provide a service even in an Educational State, just 
as an individual can be required to insure. The State need never lack the 
means of driving subordinate social groups as well as leading. But it is 
true that in an Educational State the balance between leading and driving 
will have to shift sharply in favour of the former. I should expect efficiency 
to gain rather than lose as a result. 

But, finally, are we likely to get an Educational State in this country? 
Not for some time, I think: and that brings me back to what I said 
originally about the Labour Party. British politics today presents on one 
side a dilapidated proletarian in the boots of Keir Hardie and the bustle 
of Beatrice Webb, an unawakened Rip van Winkle still dreaming of the 
Executive State; and on the other a suicidal maniac barring the gates of 
our island paradise with a flaming bomb. It is mass nationalization or mass 
murder. If it comes to the choice, I suppose I would sooner be alive 
though’ nationalized than incinerated and free. But I would much sooner 
not have to make the choice at all. I am one of the people in both main 
parties whose instinct for the next election is to look round for a Liberal, 
or, so long as I stay where I am now, a Welsh Nationalist. Let us not 
forget the Nationalists, for the Welsh Party has a better idea than any 
other in Britain of what is meant by an Educational State. Some people, 
they used to say, would vote for a sack of potatoes so long as it was labelled 
Labour or Tory. I would vote for one today so long as it was labelled 
anything (bar Communist or Fascist) else. I know that the Labour Party 
is moving slowly towards the Educational State; anyone who has followed 
its successive policy pamphlets can see as much. But it is only half-way 
there, if so much, And not until it goes all the way will it regain, in home 
affairs, the initiative that it had 15 or 20 years ago. 
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Contemporary Commentary Correspondence 


A NEW POPULAR FRONT? 
Sir, 

The result of the 1959 General Election should have a sobering effect 
upon all those who think of themselves as “‘progressives’’; 360,838 more 
people preferred the Opposition to the Government. Yet the result 
showed a Conservative majority of 100 seats, backed by only 49 per cent 
of the voters. The Liberals had some fine individual results, but there 
was no change in Liberal representation. 


There is little evidence upon which to condemn the new Government, 
except the record of tts leaders. ‘The men of Suez, Cyprus, Hola and 
Nyasaland are still with us. There remains nothing to suggest a change 
of heart concerning the basic issues in Africa and Asia. Above all, there 
is no evidence that the Conservatives will do anything but tinker with the 
dangerous status quo in industry. Theirs is a philosophy completely at 
variance with the spirit of service that animates both the Liberal and the 
Labour movements. 


How can we change this state of affairs? Those who seek a party 
alliance are apt to overlook the present stage of development of the 
progressive parties. Labour, with its faith in central planning and its long 
history of working-class identification, cannot meet the Liberals. The 
Liberals, for their part, cannot deface their constitution, and cannot turn 
their backs upon distributism. 


The following proposals are a series of points which could be pressed 
home by the radicals and reformers in both parties. The ideas are not 
necessarily new. The aim of these proposals is not political novelty, but 
the creation of an area where “joint action” is possible, and an atmosphere 
which might eventually lead to a radical reunion. 


Individual Liberals could: 


1. Press for a “co-operative” system to administer the proposed co-ownership 
schemes. Such a system to work upon the following lines: 

(a) Administrative boards to be elected in each firm for a term of three 
years. Separate ballot of trade union members (where applicable), shareholders 
(that is pre-co-ownership shareholders) and of all employees of over 12 
months’ service. Duties: day-to-day administration of share scheme, liaison 
with management and shop stewards, publicity regarding output, workers’ 
share of ownership, etc. 

(b) National boards elected on the same principle in each industry, but 
with consumer-representatives. Duties would be to supervise local boards and 
liaise with the Government. All disputes would be referred to the National 
Board who would consult with the unions involved. 

(c) The Government to set out model schemes of co-ownership as 
Schedules to the Act or Acts paving the way for co-ownership. 

(d) Compulsory co-ownership where firms (or groups) are convicted by 
the Restrictive Practices Court. Board of Trade or Treasury to supervise 
establishment of scheme during a statutory five year period. 

(e) Registration of all schemes, with the Board of Trade, to be a condition 
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of tax-relief. 

2. Agree to public ownership (on a de-centralized basis) for road haulage. 

3. Stop throwing verbal brick-bats at existing public services and industries, 
especially coal and railways. Seek instead to increase efficiency, limit bureacracy 
(Ombudsman?), and extend local control. 

4. Quietly bury the proposal that certain nationalized industries should 
raise their capital on the open market. Such a policy could safely be left to 
the Conservatives to advocate, for it is essentially a Conservative plea. 

5. Revise the Liberal Party’s attitude to welfare services. Seek general 
recognition for the maxim that “You cannot have a Welfare State without a 
state of welfare.” 

6. Stick to the present policy on Pensions, but go further in seeking Labour 
support for the Liberal proposals. 

7. Cure the Liberal Party of the habit of speech and thought that has made 
“Planning” a dirty word in the Liberal vocabulary. The Liberal future must 
be carefully and humanely planned. 


Individual Labour supporters could: 

1. See that the proposal to re-nationalize steel is dropped. Alfred Robens 
has already admitted that “the nationalization of the iron and steel industry has 
nothing whatever to do with its efficiency. No one is making a case for public 
ownership on the basis that it is an inefficient industry.” 

2. Steer the Labour Party towards a formula of radical reform upon 
syndicalist or co-operative lines, as an alternative to socialism. Press the main 
issue in industrial organization, namely, worker-control in industry. 

3. Add to the policy of publicly owned road haulage a pledge to treble the 
present road programme. 

4. Eliminate the out-moded class war and substitute for it an all-out attack 
on the rule of the “faceless, nameless few” in industry, and upon “money 
mystery” generally. Another battle well worth fighting would be a battle 
against the all-but-secret cartels and combines. i 

Radicals in both parties could start an education campaign designed to 
acquaint ordinary men and women (not just trade unionists or just 
Georgeists) with the economic facts of life and the dangers inherent in an 
obsession with “prosperity at all costs”. Cultivate a public demand that 
democracy be extended in industry, and an appeal for a society in which 
human rights shall not be shut out by factory gates. 


Unless a start is made in this direction existing threats will easily become 
realities. “Big Brother” (or his smaller cousins) will meet with little or 
no opposition. The last outposts of privilege remain in politics and in 
industry. The task of the progressive is to sweep the last traces of privilege 
out from these positions. Only by determined action on the part of radical 
Liberals and the liberal element of Labour’s support can a society based 
upon co-operation be established. Successful progressives will have to be 
as ruthless with their own nostalgia as they would be with Conservative _ 
nostalgia. 

Yours faithfully, 

TE JOHN THOMSON 

63 Austin Drive, 
Didsbury. 
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LOSS AND GAIN IN 1959 


has been a year of peripatetic diplomacy on a scale un- 
l equalled in our experience, despite the firmly established 


modern method of travelling ministers and special envoys. 
What is so striking now is not only the calibre of the men involved and 
the length of the distances covered, but also the frequency of these voyages 
and the characteristic way in which they promptly, indeed almost auto- 
matically, impel still more travel. For this kind of diplomacy has reached 
a point where no consultation between two statesmen or heads of 
government, not to mention heads of State, is sufficient per se. Anything 
with a smattering of bilateralism is suspicious. So, as soon as the top 
representatives of two countries decide to meet, each of them also has to 
make arrangements to visit a series of other countries—either before or 
after such a meeting—to give them reassurances that nothing unfavourable 
has been decided behind their back. It appears that in this respect there 
is little difference between the two sides of the Iron Curtain. Thus, to 
take the world’s two most powerful men, no sooner did Mr. Khrushchev 
return from his American trip than he rushed off to visit his friends in 
Asia while, for his part, President Eisenhower had travelled to Bonn, 
London and Paris for discussions (including the Italians and even the 
Spaniards) just before receiving Mr. Khrushchev in the U.S.A. 


It was Mr. Harold Macmillan who opened the top level political travel 
season in early 1959 by his visit to Moscow. In Great Britain his deter- 
mination to make a personal direct attempt to reduce the dangerous tensions 
of the Berlin crisis received genuine popular support. Unlike the Americans, 
the British had been wise enough to realize years before that crisis the 
true nature of the German situation and had no illusions about Berlin 
or the unification of Germany on Western terms. There was not much 
love lost for the Germans anyway, while on the other hand there was a 
- profound desire to avoid a clash with Russia and the risk of a third world 
war. 

The Prime Minister did not go to Moscow to settle anything specific 
but mainly to see if some change of political climate could be brought 
about. Through patience, quiet dignity and imperviousness to Khrushchev’s 
insults he achieved a measure of success. Mr. K. withdrew the time limit 
of his Berlin ultimatum and, off and on, showed a willingness to talk. 

But while Mr. Macmillan’s Moscow visit met with approval at home, it. 
created the greatest misgivings among the Western Allies on both sides 
- of the Atlantic and even among the neutrals. In Paris, Bonn and through- 

out the U.S.A.—not just in Washington—criticism was often violent. All 
too readily Britain’s Premier was compared to Neville Chamberlain and 
attacked as an “‘appeaser”. Even people who are normally friendly to 
this country and who happened to hold Mr. Macmillan in high esteem, 
were sorrowfully enquiring what had happened to him and why he had 
suddenly embarked on a kind of Munich policy. That is what they called 
it, and he had to go to Washington towards the end of March to explain 
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or demonstrate that he was by no means “‘an umbrella man” and to remind 
people that he had been violently opposed to Munich. The impression 
his candid conversations made on some influential Americans—especially 
at a senatorial tea party given in his honour—somewhat reduced irritation 
and suspicion but did not entirely remove the criticism of Britain’s attempt 
at personal diplomacy at the highest level. This, apparently, was to remain 
the prerogative of Mr. John Foster Dulles (nobody has travelled as much 
as he did), even though he was a dying man at the time. 

However, things in the U.S.A. suddenly likewise began to move towards 
improving relations with Moscow. Mr. Zhukov, the Soviet Cultural Chief, 
unobtrusively came to New York and stayed there for several weeks 
preparing artistic and other cultural exchanges. No sooner was he back 
in Moscow than the visit to the U.S.A. of Mr. Mikoyan, First Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, was announced and promptly carried 
out. Further, it became known that within the briefest of time a huge 
Russian exhibition would be held in New York and that the famous Bolshoi 
Theatre Ballet would be coming to the U.S.A. An equally large American 
exhibition would also be arranged in Moscow and a no lesser personality 
than Vice-President Nixon would go there for the inauguration, accom- 
panied by a group of leading businessmen, editors and news commentators. 


It is worth noting in passing that all these events met with tremendous 
success both in New York and in Moscow, and that the Russian ballet 
tour was a real triumph. But meanwhile a conference of the foreign 
ministers of the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France had 
opened on May 11 in Geneva—ostensibly to prepare the way to the much 
discussed summit meeting by settling a number of preliminary issues, 
including that of Germany. 


' This conference had one profoundly significant peculiarity, namely that 
delegations from Western and from Eastern Germany attended as advisers. 
This was the first time the Allies had accepted the presence of representa- 
tives from Eastern Germany at any international gathering. No matter 
what arguments were used to the contrary, this was de facto recognition 
and as such a great victory for Soviet diplomacy. For the Western Allies 
the harassing question was what Mr. K. would do if the meeting came to 
no agreement of any kind. And President Eisenhower had stated quite 
clearly that he would not go to any summit conference unless Moscow 
offered some positive proof, as a preliminary condition, of willingness to 
compromise. 

The Geneva talks recessed on June 20 after six weeks of futile discussions 
and went into a second, equally useless, session which lasted from July 13 
to August 5. But on August 3, or two days before it closed, President 
Eisenhower announced the sensational news that he had invited Mr. 
Khrushchev to the U.S.A., and on August 5 he said that he had accepted 
with pleasure. To use the President’s own words: “In the effort to melt 
a little bit of the ice that seems to freeze our relationships . . . with the 
Soviets . . . possibly a visit such as I now have proposed would be helpful.” 
And Mr. Khrushchev echoed: “The important thing is to find through 
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these exchanges a common language and a common understanding of 
questions we are to settle.” At the same time it was stated that President 
Eisenhower would return the visit and go to Russia later on—the first 
American president ever to do so publicly—Roosevelt’s wartime visit to 
Yalta having been secret. Thus Mr. Khrushchev scored a second and far 
more important triumph: an invitation to the U.S.A., with no strings 
attached, and direct talks with President Eisenhower as well as a formal 
undertaking by the President that he would come to Moscow. 

The details of his American trip, which began in September, are 
sufficiently vivid in everybody’s memory to make it unnecessary to 
recapitulate them here. But several points in connection with the whole 
affair are important. President Eisenhower has emphatically stressed the 
fact that the idea of inviting Mr. Khrushchev was entirely his own and 
that he had been thinking of it long before Vice-President Nixon went to 
Russia. Far from Mr. Nixon having persuaded him—as many “experts” 
claimed at the time—the President only told him on the eve of his departure 
for Moscow, so that the Vice-President should not be caught unawares 
in case Mr. K. mentioned it to him. The able U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, had been advising an*Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
enounter for some time. Mr. Christian Herter, who had succeeded Dulles 
as Secretary of State only a few days before the Geneva conference opened, 
appears to have seen in such a meeting the only way out of the Geneva 
impasse. There may have been other advisers, but one thing is certain: 
no one else but President Eisenhower could have taken the decision of 
bringing the Soviet dictator to America or promise a return visit. Even 
in his case, many Americans found it hard to stomach the whole affair. 
But had there been a Democrat at the White House the outcry of indig- 
nation and the accusation of crypto-Communism would have thwarted the 
very idea from the start. 


Everything was finally settled during the first week of August and on the 
26th of that month the President had to rush off to Europe to give the 
suspicious and disgruntled Allies some hasty reassurances. Only Great 
Britain was pleased about the coming exchange of visits, and the President’s 
action added much weight to the argument that credit for initiating the 
“thaw” belonged to Mr. Macmillan. Before verv long this factor proved of 
considerable importance in helping Mr. Macmillan’s election victory. 


Whatever may yet develop in West-East relations, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit to America means a new chapter in international relations. Not that 
anything has been settled or is even approaching settlement. In fact, to 
most thinking Americans Mr. K. appears even more formidable since they 
have seen him at close quarters and in full operation than when he was 
merely a myth. And, for his part, he must have learnt quite a lot while 
touring the great American continent—chief of all, perhaps, that~the 
Americans can live and prosper without war and rearmament. But if the 
consequences of the visit cannot as yet be estimated, what is clear is that 
the political climate has undergone a complete change. Further, that the 
Cold War in its old form would be hard to resume even if anybody wanted 
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it, and that the new forms it may take are likely to be less rigid. 

The Western Allies have now a respite until President Eisenhower's trip 
to Moscow, which is scheduled for the spring. It is odd that surprise should 
have been expressed in so many quarters about such a “long” time, but 
the simple explanation seems to be that if the two men met again too soon 
after their final undisturbed and intimate talks at Camp David they would 
not have anything new to say to each other. Moreover, neither of them 
can be in any hurry either to make promises and compromises or to spot- 
light their fundamental incapacity to agree on a settlement. During the 
relatively short period the Western Allies have at their disposal they must 
agree on some joint formula, on a common front to oppose Mr. 
Khrushchev’s claim of economic, technological and social superiority. 
When he claims that his system is best and that it will triumph in time 
over the capitalistic one, he is merely expressing in a different way the 
vexatious thought of “we will bury you”. It is a truism to say that to 
avoid this the West must show vision, unity and strength. But at the 
moment, despite all the lip service to it, no one can pretend that there is 
much Western solidarity either in the political or economic field. 

The Common Market and the Outer Seven are dividing Europe into 
two camps. All the travelling of ministers cannot conceal the fact that 
the West is as far from economic integration as it is from political unity 
or even from a harmonious continuation of joint defence policy. Some 
European countries are so preoccupied by their own domestic problems 
that these take priority over international ones. In France, for instance, 
the Algerian tragedy dominates everything else. In Western Germany, 
Chancellor Adenauer’s position has been somewhat weakened owing to 
his unilateral decision to remain chancellor after having announced that 
he would accept the presidency. The Benelux countries which were a 
perfect model of economic integration and political co-operation are now 
quarrelling about their agriculture. In Italy economic progress is spectacular 
while politically the position of her Government remains precarious. And 
Great Britain, while enjoying a new lease of life thanks to the Conservative 
victory, has nevertheless many important and urgent issues to face if she 
wants to consolidate her present advantages. 

These, of course, are only some of the main items in the political balance 
sheet of 1959. But there are many others. Perhaps the most important 
event of all was the reaching of the moon by a Soviet rocket on Sunday, 
September 13, or barely two days before Mr. Khrushchev arrived in the 
U.S.A. No doubt, this must have been a coincidence and there must have 
been many unsuccessful launchings before the final demonstration of 
scientific technique. Nevertheless it is remarkable that the Soviets not only 
managed to achieve this great feat but that it was timed with such precision. 
No one can say what the practical results of the space race will be in the 
long run, but eversince the launching of the first Sputnik only two years 
ago Moscow has been making fantastic technological progress and can use 
her nuclear gains to the maximum political advantage. 


No one can expect the Western democracies to spend all their time in 
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thinking of politics or nuclear developments. Generally speaking, 1959 
was an excellent year for the West—providing its people with prosperity 
and plenty of entertainment. Those who are interested in royal marriages 
and kindred subjects had many occasions to enjoy themselves: the royal 
marriage in Japan, the marriage of Belgium’s Prince Albert to his Italian 
Princess Paola, the Shah of Persia and, if less exalted, no less intriguing, 
the marriage of young Rockefeller to a Norwegian girl or of Brigitte 
Bardot to a young actor. Or again, there was Queen Elizabeth’s Canadian 
tour, including a most successful brief visit to Chicago and, finally, the 
announcement that she was expecting a child. In fact, throughout 1959 
the spotlight was switching from country to country and from person to 
person in a way that provided almost unlimited scope for gossip and 
conversation. 

Meanwhile, however, Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers and other 
dignataries continue to travel from capital to capital. The closing months 
of 1959 seem to have been one continuous whirl for some of these men 
and perhaps the record belongs to President Eisenhower who on December 
4 embarked on a 19 days’ tour covering 22,000 miles and taking him to 
eleven countries. The purpose of all these pre-summit consultations is to 
establish a joint Western line of action and as such would be welcome 
if there were any indication that positive results are being achieved. 

But, first of all, there is no such indication and the proclamation of lofty 
principles with which everybody agrees is no substitute for action. Secondly, 
several events have to take place before the summit talks can be con- 
templated—for instance, Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to General de Gaulle or 
Eisenhower’s visit to Khrushchev. Finally, things being what they are, no 
sane person believes that the whole problem of West-East relations can 
be solved by just one summit meeting. Up to now the nearest thing to a 
real summit conference has been the meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Khrushchev at Camp David. What will follow in 1960 will 
probably be a “nest of tables” system of conferences when each time one 
table is cleared the next one will be pulled out to serve for the meeting 
that follows. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


AVIATION THE KEY TO CANADA’S ARCTIC 


VIATION in an area of Arctic and sub-Arctic Canada about half 
A that of the United States has reached the position where teams at 
the Eskimo-Indian settlement of Aklavik (near Canada’s arctic 
frontier with the U.S. State of Alaska) charter a DC3 to fly 600 miles 
to play in the Arctic Curling Championships at Fairbanks, Alaska; a 
Canadian Pacific Airways Super 46 flies Eskimos from Canada’s Polar 
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Coast 1,600 miles to Calgary for training as airfield workers; the military 
radar camps along the polar coast are maintained almost solely by airlift 
(at 7s. per lb. freightage on everything from potatoes to airfield snow- 
ploughs); uranium concentrates are airlifted a thousand miles to railhead 
from the remote A-bomb mine on the frozen shores of Great Bear Lake; 
and Frobisher, only three years ago a small Eskimo settlement, has become 
a new international airport. 

In Ottawa, the Minister for Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, 
Mr. Alvin Hamilton, told me: “The speed at which we can broach the 
almost unlimited natural resources of the Canadian ‘North’ depends on 
that at which we can develop transport links with the Northland.” The 
Government. in Ottawa, in collaboration with the Provincial Governments 
and with private enterprise, has, of course, launched a plan to drive roads 
and railways from existing road- and rail-heads into the Northland, 1,500 
miles and more across almost uninhabited sub-polar territory to the shores 
of Canada’s far northern coast. These new arteries, one of which is now 
being pushed 900 miles northwards from the Klondike to the new oilfields 
of northern Yukon Territory, will prove no less valuable to the development 
of the Canadian Northland than the Alcan Highway did to the Canadian 
territory it crosses. But the very immensity of the Canadian North, which 
covers an area rather greater than half of the United States and sprawls 
across frozen tundras, frost-split rock and frozen seas to within 500 miles 
of the North Pole itself (and east to west from opposite Greenland to the 
Yukon-Alaska border) means that for many years the main transport 
burden in the North will be carried by air-freighters. Canadian Federal 
authorities are speeding aviation development in the Northland, and using 
it to pay for part of the cost of broaching vast deposits of iron, uranium, 
copper, nickel and other minerals, to say nothing of oil. 

The Deputy Minister of Transport, Mr. George Hees, instanced 
Frobisher Airport to illustrate this fact. Not so long ago Frobisher 
was just an Eskimo village with a few white people and a military airstrip 
for airlifting supplies to installations in the Arctic, notably those of the 
Distant Early Warning (radar) Line. Today Frobisher is an international 
airport handling Canadian Pacific Airlines’ Amsterdam-Vancouver (via- 
the-Arctic) schedules, a major airlift to the D.E.W. Line, and local air 
traffic such that Frobisher is now fifth among Canada’s international air- 
ports -in landings and take-offs, which number 4,000 annually. “We are 
using the income from Frobisher’s facilities to further development in the 
Baflin Island area,” Mr. Hees told me. The “‘further development” includes 
broaching iron ore reserves where American-Canadian interests have 
registered nearly 2,000 claims to date, and the extension of air navigation 
facilities and the construction of more airstrips at suitable points. 

Canada’s Northland can be divided into four sectors: 


The Eastern Arctic, which includes ice-locked solitudes northwards from 
Hudson Bay across uninhabited and minerally rich barrenland to the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean; 

the Western Arctic, which lies north and north-west of Edmonton; these 
two regions cover some 1,300,000 square miles; 
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Yukon Territory, 200,000 square miles of forest and mountain adjoining the 
Northwest Territories, Northern British Columbia and the recently proclaimed 
State of Alaska; 

the northern coast of Continental Canada, the Polar Coast I label it, and the 
vast archipelago, the so-called Queen Elizabeth Islands, that stream away from 
it into the Arctic Ocean to within some 500 miles of the North Pole. 

Key airfields to the first are Montreal, Quebec, Seven Islands on the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence River, Schefferville (hub of the Labrador- 
Quebec iron ore project), Frobisher, Port Churchill on Hudson Bay, and 
the airfields of the D.E.W. Line. Air traffic to the Western Arctic funnels 
through Edmonton, so-called “Gateway to the North”. The keys to air 
development of Yukon Territory are Edmonton, Vancouver and White- 
horse, capital of the Territory. Built during the war as a staging point for 
Lease-lend aircraft bound for Russia’s eastern front via Siberia, Whitehorse 
is used by freight and passenger schedules operated by Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, with Pacific Western Airways jointly the largest air fleet in the 
polar regions outside the U.S.S.R. Also American airlines use Whitehorse 
for the Seattle-to-Fairbanks run, Fairbanks being the important mining- 
military town in Central Alaska at the head of the Alaska Highway, 50 
miles south of the Arctic Circle. Whitehorse also serves the growing net- 
work of airfields deep in Northern British Columbia and Yukon Territory, 
where there are some of the more important mineral and oil deposits in 
North America, including the largest asbestos formations, considerable 
base metals deposits, and two very considerable oilfields. In addition, 
Whitehorse is the springboard for the construction of the new highway 
northwards from the Klondike to Northern Yukon Territory, and it plays 
a small part in supplying some outlying military “‘sites’’, 

The construction of the Distant Early Warning Line, the most important 
single advance in aviation in the Canadian North, was in part by airlift 
operating from Montreal and Edmonton, across some 1,500 miles of sub- 
Arctic and Arctic territory. Light planes landed “construction men with 
pickaxes”” at selected sites on the Polar Coast. As makeshift airstrips 
grew, DC3s took off with heavier equipment, and so on until the landing 
facilities could take DC4s and ultimately Globemasters. Several civil 
airlines took part, and not without setbacks. One airline lost seven aircraft 
in the operation, including a Bristol. Canadian Pacific Airlines alone 
delivered a million pounds of heavy equipment, operating northwards from 
Edmonton to the Polar Coast. Canadian Pacific still operates freight and 
passenger schedules to mining settlements in the North. But it is Pacific 
Western Airways, grown from a single Great War Junkers owned and 
flown by the bush-pilot Rus Baker, that is the main civilian carrier between 
Edmonton and the D.E.W. Line to the north; this growing airline secured 
the contract for the major job of ferrying supplies and men to the 
radar sites, which are operated by Federal Electric Inc., offshoot of the 
giant General Electric Corporation. 

I was flown from Edmonton to a D.E.W. Line airfield, at Cambridge Bay 
on a remote, wind-lashed and bleak site in Arctic Canada and then back 
and forth along the Polar Coast, now dotted with airfields. To me, there 
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was drama in this polar shuttle service of aircraft ranging from Norsemen 
to the “‘big fellas”, military planes, airline planes and a swarm of bush- 
planes operated by free-lance pilots, by mining and oil companies with 
registered claims to some 93 million acres in the Queen Elizabeths, a 
figure likely to reach 120 million acres by mid-summer, so say official 
Ottawa sources. Yet the airlift operates with tireless precision. Today, 
in fact, D.E.W. Line airfields offer the opportunity to fly from Vancouver 
on Canada’s Pacific coast to the cities of the St. Lawrence River by way 
of her far northern Polar Coast. The Department of Transport is to take 
over some of these military airfields, and put them to civil purposes, 
Cambridge Bay, for example. 

The airstrip at Aklavik, the Eskimo-Indian village near where the great 
Mackenzie River flows into the Arctic Ocean, has been extended. A brand 
new airfield has been built nearby at the new township of Inuvik. The 
airstrip at Tuk-tuk, another Eskimo village, on the Mackenzie Delta, 
handles large freighters. All three are well-placed for the development of 
known oilfields and other natural resources in the north-western area of 
the Western Arctic and Yukon Territory. The one-time bush-plane airstrip 
at Coppermine, another Eskimo village, mid-way along Canada’s northern 
coast, has been developed by the Transport Department into an airport that 
handles Scandinavian Airlines’ Europe-Tokio via-the-Arctic schedules, and 
of course aircraft operated by mining and oil interests with an eye on the 
interior and the Queen Elizabeth Islands. Now nearby Cambridge Bay 
comes into growing prominence. When I was there it was being used 
not only by military transports but by aircraft engaged] in a dozen branches 
of survey. Today it is a re-fuelling point for C.A.R. 
and for a mounting airlift to “the Islands”. And Iun nd that before 





east of the Eastern Arctic, is to be taken over by the Federal transport 
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Many an airstrip in a key northern Idcation Has grown into an airfield 
miles of “interior territory” 
ate this. One of them serves 

services; both are useful to the 

q Airport, hub of the extremely 
important iron ore project in\Rerthern Labrador-Quebec. The major iron 
ore fields in North America,\they were, in fact, broached by airlift, as 
nile railway across the fearful interior of 

Labrador when light planes landed men and dynamite for the construction 

of airstrips along the route of the railway. Heavier aircraft followed as 

the airstrips were lengthened, until over one five-month period half a 

million pounds of heavy equipment was put down. That was in 1952. In 

1960 airstrips that were used to land construction gear along the length of 

the new railway are being used to penetrate the contorted heart of Labrador: 

_ and Schefferville has grown into an airport with 29 satellite airstrips from 

which men and materials are being flown into the minerally rich interior. 

Once a makeshift gold-rush landing strip, Yellowknife Airport is the busy 
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hub for air services to a major uranium mine and a major oilfield to the 
north, uranium mines and an important base-metals project to the south, 
and to many other ventures with a possibly important industria] future. 


New airstrips are being built by private enterprise with interests in the 
North. And that the Department of Northern Affairs and Natural 
Resources is encouraging this private enterprise is instanced by its recent 
agreement to meet half the construction costs of a strip envisaged by an 
oil company with “rights” in a remote area. Navigational-aid and meteoro- 
logical facilities are being extended across uninhabited Arctic and sub- 
Arctic territories. This last summer Transport Department teams were 
erecting new navigational aid, radar and radio stations in “the North”, 
and the work will continue next summer. 


Weather conditions can be extremely bad, summer and winter. Severe 
blizzards sweep across the huge expanse of the Northwest Territories, 
Yukon Territory and the northern areas of the Provinces. Winter tempera- 
tures of 70° F.'below zero are not uncommon. At the R.C.A.F. meteoro- 
logical station at Snag, near Yukon’s border with Alaska, I was told of 
temperatures down to 84° F. below zero, or 116 degrees of frost. In cold 
such as this metal crystallizes and shatters, oil turns to sludge, engines 
freeze and the aircrew that forcelands must be especially clad. I was not 
allowed to board a DC4 of Pacific Western Airways bound for Cambridge 
Bay without a treble-thickness down-stuffed silk sleeping bag; as a com- 
panion put it: “Cos if we come down you'd find it kind-a cold without 
a bag.” Add to the hazard of low temperatures the proximity of the North 
Magnetic Pole, the long winter months of near darkness, fog and visibility 
such that in the Queen Elizabeth Islands full scale aerial photography 
is possible for only six or seven days annually. Yet owner-pilot bush- 
planes, no less than the air freighters of the major operators and a dozen 
smaller ones, maintain remarkably reliable schedules. 


The first results of this dramatic expansion of aviation in the Canadian 
North are a steady reduction in freight charges and spectacular increases in 
freight and passengers carried; the establishment of scheduled services to 
mining and military locations once within reach of only the best-found 
expeditions; and the appearance of a crop of northern airfields, some of 
which are destined to become key points in the development of vast mineral 
resources. . 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


TOQ MANY MANSIONS IN AFRICA 


RITISH elections are not the only ones to bring colonial policy into 
the inaccurate arena of party politics. The clash of Dr. Azikiwe and 
Chief Awolowo, contending for control in the December elections 

and ultimately for control of independent Nigeria, has reverberated through 
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Africa. For the effect of freedom in 1960 for another 40 million West 
Africans (including the Cameroons and French Togoland) could be decisive. 
Internally, the N.C.N.C. and the Action Group do not greatly differ in 
outlook, though Dr. Azikiwe emphasizes democracy and free institutions, 
while the Action Group stresses social security. It is on the question of 
alignment abroad that the split appears. Dr. Azikiwe, in his own metaphor 
“laying all our cards face up on the chess board of diplomacy”, claimed 
the right of Indian “neutralism” for Nigeria, and a “policy of non-align- 
ment with any particular axis of geo-politics”, though the country would 
remain a “full fledged member of the British Commonwealth”. Chief 
Awolowo, on the other hand, saw such an outlook as dishonest and felt 
that Nigeria should “have the courage to make up her mind as to which 
country was right and which wrong and then have the honesty to stand by 
her views.” He also trounced the unreality of a United States of Africa 
and denounced Egyptian attempts to establish an African hegemony. On 
these issues, African newspapers, despite an all-party plea for moderation, 
have made English electioneering look very wan. Nevertheless, all are 
united in emphasizing Nigerian leadership of West Africa. 

It is these two points which give many, inside and outside Nigeria, food 
for thought. Which of the many mansions now building in Africa shall 
Nigeria support? And in what rôle? It seems unlikely that she will play 
second fiddle to the Big Three (Ghana, Guinea and Liberia) in the 
Pan Africa Group. She will hardly want to tag along at the 1960 Con- 
ference, already arranged at the Monrovia and Sanniquellie meeting, to 
organize a Community of Independent African States, with its own anthem 
and flag. Its main objective “to speed up the total liberation of dependent 
territories’ may go further from Britain than Nigeria temporarily cares 
for. Nigerian leaders have not failed to note Ghana and her allies’ support 
of Cameroon independence rather than autonomy within a Nigerian 
Federation; or the contrast with Dr. Nkrumah’s views on Togoland, about 
whose possible independence he stood no nonsense but firmly integrated 
the area under his wing. Cynical Nigerians may also have noted that 
during the period of Pan-African pledges last July, Liberia was quietly 
signing a non-aggression and security pact with the United States. 

If she can avoid the almost inevitable title of “Imperial stooge”, Nigeria 
may well find herself as leader of a middle way and the smaller British 
territories; a courage-giver to those who have feared to be moderate in other 
African lands. This, in turn, may improve relations with the wobbly 
mansions of emergent French Africa, only too ready to resent an expanding 
British Africa. Some have even expressed the fear that Nigeria might 
swallow her smaller French neighbours, particularly if the Cameroons vote 
for Nigerian autonomy. Even M. Senghor, the poet and philosopher 
President of Mali, has resented the uproar against French atomic tests, 
when none was directed towards America and Russia; nor could his logical 
mind grasp Dr, Nkrumah’s combined independence and Privy Councillor- 
ship. 

Mali (Senegal and the Sudan), though demanding independence from 
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France, is prepared to achieve this through negotiation rather than by the 
truculent referendum of Guinea, and even to confine its freedom “‘within 
the framework of a confederal type of Association with France.” This, it 

is hoped, will maintain eligibility for French Economic Aid. At the Dakar ` 
Conference of the Parti Fédéraliste Africain, M. Senghor summarized the 
idea as “a commonwealth à la française”. Though Guinea sent no repre- 
sentative to this conference, the possibility of a Guinea-Mali link is not 
beyond reality. The legal relationship of Mali to Ghana and the British 
Commonwealth, since the creation of Ghana-Guinea Union, is one at which 
even the British genius for compromise might boggle. 

If Dr. Azikiwe stands somewhere between a Pan-African and Mali 
outlook, Chief Awolowo holds a position between Mali and the French 
Community, whose chief African protagonist is M. Houphet-Boigny, 
Premier of the Ivory Coast. He has said: “We refuse to belong to a 
community which is no more than a commonwealth” and demanded at the 
French Community Executive meeting in Madagascar last July that there 
should be a true multi-racial federation with France; an inter-continental 
grouping with a common Parliament. In this he is supported by the 
Congress of the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, drawn mainly from 
the Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey and Equatorial Africa. He is not 
supported by his longstanding adversary Dr. Nkrumah. His jeers at the 
“empty fanaticism” of Pan-Africanism inevitably draw the counter- 
accusation that he is merely a French “stool pigeon” of slavish mind, 
who pours out his “illiterate effusions” in treachery against Africa. Yet 
the French Community is moving towards freedom. At the Madagascar 
meeting, presided over by General de Gaulle, and attended by all 13 
prime ministers, it was agreed that African diplomats should be attached 
to French Missions in foreign capitals and at U.N.O., and that membership 
of the I.L.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. should be open to African members. Both 
M. Senghor, of Mali, and M. Houphet-Boigny have accepted posts as 
Advisers of Cabinet rank, on African Affairs. 

In face of all these associations, British, French and Independent, 
the Nigerian “‘colossus”’ bears great responsibility in the future of free Africa. 
With so many pipers calling so many discordant tunes, without thought 
of payment, the problem of resolving some of them into harmony may yet 
be the measure of Nigerian maturity. 

M. MORTIMER 


SINGAPORE, THE COMMONWEALTH’S YOUNGEST 
MEMBER 


INGAPORE’S New Constitution, making it a self-governing State 
within the Commonwealth, came into force on June 1 last year. In 
the general election on the preceding day, the “extreme left” People’s 

Action Party captured 43 out of 51 seats. While a P.A.P. victory was 
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expected, nobody anticipated such a majority. The victory was helped 
to a great extent by the scandals which surrounded the Labour Front, the 
then Government party. These scandals culminated in an enquiry, sparked 
off by the P.A.P., which proved that the Minister of Education and Chair- 
‘man of the Labour Front at the time had received from American sources, 
through the National City Bank of New York, $500,000,000 “for the Front’s 
funds”. Further, it was admitted that a great part of this sum had been 
invested ‘‘for the Front” by purchase of property. There were other vague 
transactions of a similar nature. 

The men of the People’s Action Party understood electioneering and 
the temper of the people much better than the medley of part-time 
politicians and tyros which opposed them. The exposure of this foreign 
aid and the nebulous fate of the very large sum involved was a masterpiece 
of political timing. No legal punitive action was sought against any in- 
dividual, rather it was an indictment against the party in power. Though 
the P.A.P. had all the proofs for the past few months, they held their 
hand until just before the elections, with the result that even at the polling 
booths the talk was about the corruption of the “outgoing Governament”. 
The voters had already decided on “outgoing”. The alarming speeches 
during the election month with their threats and counter-threats, implied 
or uttered, gave one the impression that the P.A.P. would take extreme 
measures against all capitalists, foreign or indigenous, and be out to get 
the “expatriates”, be they white, brown or black. Now that they have 
been in power over two months and the “‘running-in period” is over, one 
can more accurately assess the likely trend of the Party’s policy and the 
difficulties it faces. 

Immediately on assuming power, the Government banned a list of pub- 
lications headed by the English Week-ender for the eradication of ‘‘yellow 
culture”. When the English press protested, the Government threatened 
to invoke the Preservation of Public Security Ordinance under which a 
person may be detained without trial. The English press, which used to 
criticize the vernacular papers for their “‘sitting on the fence” and lukewarm 
editorials on subjects they themselves were exposing, now turn out 
colourless inanities echoing official pronouncements. But there had been 
wider repercussions, leading to the despatch to Singapore of M. Armand 
Gaspard as an “observer” on behalf of the International Press Institute. 

The educational policy has undergone a complete change. Prime 
emphasis is now placed on the study of-Romanized Malay for the next 
five years, the expected life of the present Government. What happens 
after that has not been stated. Will the students then fit into higher 
education where, of necessity, the medium of instruction is English? 
Language is a vehicle of expression. Socialism can be taught just as 
effectively in English as in any other languge. Perhaps this emphasis on 
the Romanized vernacular is due to the need to have a common spoken 
language for everyday intercourse, yet later it may well be realized that 
English is the more practical and useful language, as has already been 
realized in India. Nationalistic fervour is always strong in newly indepen- 
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dent countries, but to the practical men of the P.A.P. emotions should 


have no place in statesmanship. 

The responsibilities of office have brought a sense of realism. Capitalists. 
and capitalism have hardly felt the change of government. No nationaliza- 
tion has been suggested. The biggest shake-up had been in the public 
services. Corruption—used here in the widest sense and not necessarily 
monetary—is being rooted out. The Civil Service is required to attend the 
newly created Political Study Centre to be orientated to “‘the political and 
social forces which caused the post-war revolutions in Asia” so as “‘to be in 
tune with the masses.” The Prime Minister had said, “‘. . . (my) task is to 
demonstrate that the democratic system can produce results.” One is 
tempted to add, if “guided” from above. 

At the risk of over-simplification, one could say Singapore has only one 
problem-—that of finding living space and employment. Of this island of 
280 square miles, only a hundred are available for any sort of cultivation. 
The population of 1,500,000 increases by about 60,000 each year while the 
death rate is about 10,000. The most frightening fact is that 900,000 are 
under 20 years of age. Of this, 135,000 are in the 16-20 years age-group. 
This means that each year at least 30,000 will be seeking employment. To 
this must be added the 50,000 who are already unemployed. (Official 
figures give the unemployed as ten per cent of the 500,000 employable 
population.) Industrialization is a handy idea to solve unemployment. 
Unfortunately, Singapore faces three handicaps, each of which is killing: 
(1) lack of raw materials and the uneconomic cost of importing them; 
(2) lack of skilled labour and the high cost of any sort of labour that is 
available; (3) lack of a ready market. Until 1956, the territories comprising 
the Federation of Malaya were administered from Singapore. All trade 
was funnelled down to this island. Singapore prospered as.an entrepôt 
and transhipment centre. Now both the Federation and Indonesia are by- 
‘passing Singapore to deal direct with their customers. Singapore’s own 
industries, rubber-milling, pineapple-canning, coconut oil extraction and 
saw-mulling are barely able to maintain themselves. 

During the 150 years under the British Raj, Malayans have always con- 
sidered both the Peninsula and Singapore as one country, which in fact they 
were. Even now many Government departments work in such close liaison 
that they almost form the same administration. The Police, the Immigration 
the Postal services, the Railway and the Income-Tax departments are 
examples. The nucleus of the Navy, which was handed over as a gift from 
Singapore to the Federation, is still based at Singapore. Above all, by 
the provisions of the Constitution, the Federation Government is repre- 
sented in the Internal Security Council. Thus we have what was actually - 
one territory divided by cartographer-politicians to the disadvantage of both 
territories. Hence the cry is for “Merdeka’’—freedom and a merger—and 
it does not need imagination to say that integration is the proper word. 

K. L. Mau 


Singapore 
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CAN MAO OVERCOME THE SECRET SOCIETIES? 


OR more than 2,000 years the secret societies of China have worked 
their mysterious power throughout the Far East. Today, in spite 
of Mao Tse-tung, they still exist in Red China. China has always. 

been honeycombed with peculiar “brotherhoods” whose activities are a 
mixture of freemasonry, terrorism and sedition. Today these secret 
societies or Tongs defy Mao. Can the ruler of Red China beat them? 
It must be remembered that the power and influence of the Tongs is not. 
confined to China. Wherever the Chinese live today from San Francisco: 
to the West Indies: from London’s Limehouse to Singapore, there you 
will find the adherents of these dreaded secret societies. A man fleeing from 
the vengeance of the Tong can find no rest. Patiently and quietly it seeks 
out those who offend. Its long arm casts its shadow over many lands. 

Many Tongs seek to preserve the Chinese culture and way of life: others 
operate dope smuggling rings. Some serve political ends: others are just 
groups of gangsters and brigands. Like so many other secret societies they 
have their mysterious rites and initiations. Some of them are bossed by 
ruthless leaders whose word to the members is law. Infringement of the 
society’s code often results in a beating up or other punishment. Occasion- 
ally the penalty is death. Despite the influence of Western ideas upon 
China during the past generations or the impact of the Communists of 
China itself, the Tongs still exist upon the mainland with a powerful 
membership. Their hidden hand still pulls many strings behind the scenes. 
Although some of them helped the Communists to power, they were really 
only interested in driving the Japanese and British, together with Chiang 
Kai-Shek, out. Not long ago, in South China, a 300-year-old society known 
as the “Flood Gate” offered Chiang Kai-Shek the services of 300,000: 
guerillas. The Tongs are many a headache for Mao Tse-tung. In this 
century they aided Dr. Sun Yat Sen in founding the Chinese Republic. 
Chiang Kai-Shek, in his turn, received their help against the Japanese. In 
fact these secret societies have meddled in the political life of the country 
for more than 2,000 years. 

These associations of people banded together for all sorts of purposes 
are not only on the Chinese mainland, but in every land where Chinese 
live. The “Guild of Thieves” who, for a modest monthly premium, ‘insure”’ 
your shop, house or business premises against burglary by one of their 
number has a counterpart in the “Guild of Beggars’’, which collects sums 
annually for sharing out amongst themselves and guarantee, in return for 
the annual payment, to restrain their members from soliciting individually. 
The real power behind the Tongs exists for political or revolutionary 
purposes, and often they control those societies which rob and blackmail. 
Anyone who may be of use receives a warning to attend for initiation 
sealed with a dragon or other sign. If the prospective member resists he is 
kidnapped and taken to the initiation meeting. All the Tongs live by 
intimidation. After joining them there can be no backing out. To retain 
their power the threats made by them must be carried out—and usually 
are, Even today it is believed that there are few Chinese who are not bound 
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by oath to one of these great secret brotherhoods whose word, for their 
members, is law. Terrific memberships have been built up by some of these 
societies. As long ago as 1930 the “Red Spears” claimed 30,000,000 
adherents. Like the famous Boxers, the members of this body believe that 
swallowing a magic potion makes them invulnerable to bullets. Another 
society with a mammoth membership is the “White Lotus”. Formed as 
long ago as the fourteenth century, its membership today runs into many 
millions. In the past it has helped members to open businesses abroad by 
lending them money and supplying them with impressed cheap labour. 
‘Then there was the “Kneel and Cry Corps” who tried to dissuade merchants 
from selling Japanese goods. To carry their policy into effect the members 
of this society donned white mourning robes and wailed laments upon the 
doorsteps of merchants so selling these goods. Still very much alive is the 
“Band of Thirty-Six’. This preys upon train and riverboat travellers, 
robbing and kidnapping as the opportunity presents. Operating in Shanghai 
is the “People’s Progressive Society”. It has not, as one might expect, high 
ideals. It is simply a collection of the city’s worst desperadoes and robbers. 
In Malaya, the famous “Peace by Land and Water Society” has, for many 
years, terrorized the Chinese population. Its members ran gaming houses, 
smuggled opium and indulged in blackmail. 

Occasionally feelings run high when Tongs clash. This happens not only 
in Asia but almost wherever Chinese live. Although the societies usually 
respect each other’s territory, this is not always the case. A few years 
ago a wave of Tong warfare swept New York’s Chinatown and soon spread 
to Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. Bombs were thrown; guns blazed 
forth; knives and hatchets were freely used. The Tongs engaged in this 
battle were ostensibly “‘Friendly Societies”. 

For many years to come it seems the Tongs inside China will play a big 
part in the political life of the country. Today in China the most significant 
of these societies are those with political aspirations. With members bound 
to secrecy by oath they plan to impose their wishes. Penalties are always 
imposed upon those violating the society’s code. To build up their funds 
many of them levy contributions, impose fines for small infringements and 
take a percentage cut from the guilds under their control which steal, 
kidnap, murder and blackmail. 

At the beginning of this century Sun Yat Sen was backed by the powerful 
“Heaven, Man and Earth Society”. With its help he overthrew the reign 
of the Emperors. This Tong is still going strong, preaching today that 
when all foreigners (and this presumably includes Mao’s Russian friends) 
have been driven out of the country then will China enjoy peace and 
prosperity. These societies with political aims are the master ones. They . 
co-ordinate and unite the others. They have been part of every revolution 
and political upheaval in China for centuries past. It is the Tongs that 
Mao Tse-tung must conquer if he is to continue controlling China. The 
secret societies thrive upon discontent; they are a ready-made vehicle for 
_ putting into effect the overthrowing of those who cause or permit it. 


SAMUEL NAPIER 
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LAMENNAIS: I 


AMENNAIS stood much closer to de Maistre than to Chateaubriand, 
for religion was the main concern of his life. The author of the 
Génie du Christianisme was more interested in literature and society, 

travel and politics, than in the state of his soul or the sickness of society. 
To him, as to millions of Frenchmen, the Pope was little more than a 
dignitary in a foreign land whose authority was strictly limited to the 
sphere of belief. For the impressionable Lamennais, on the other hand, 
the horrors of the French Revolution and the tyranny of Napoleon revealed 
the sinfulness of human nature and cried aloud for spiritual remedies. 
Fortunately for France and humanity a divine institution with an infallible 
head was available. In a world of low morality and religious apathy 
society was impossible without religion, and the Church could only exert 
its legitimate influence if it was financially independent of the State. A 
combination of secular and spiritual authority was required, monarchy 
humbly acknowledging the primacy of the Vatican. In the early writings: 
of Lamennais, as of de Maistre, we approach so close to the ideal of 
theocracy that few of their countrymen were willing to march at their side. 

Born at St. Malo in 1782, the son of a wealthy shipowner, Félicité de: 
Lamennais was reared in a milieu where business counted for more than 
politics. Though his father had been ennobled for services to his native: 
town, he outwardly accepted the Revolution while keeping out of the firing 
line. Like other moderates, however, he disapproved the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the clergy and held private services in his house for a few intimate 
friends under the auspices of an insermenté priest. Among Félicité’s early 
memories was that of listening at the door for the slightest sign of danger. 
His love of images and the habit of kneeling before a statue of the Virgin 
earned him among his young companions the name of le petit bigot. The 
phase of precocious piety was soon over, for when he began to read he 
was enthralled by Rousseau’s Savoyard Vicar. His incredulity shocked 
the priest whose task it was to prepare the lad of 12 for his First 
Communion, which was consequently postponed. As with Chateaubriand 
the phase lasted through the years of adolescence, outwardly conforming. 
but inwardly wondering if all that he was expected to believe was really 
true. l 

Visiting Paris with his father when the Terror was over, he was struck 
by the gaiety of the capital as if awakening from a bad dream. Since his. 
pious elder brother desired to enter the priesthood he was drafted into 
the family business, which had been badly hit by the storms of the 
Revolution, but his romantic soul was so bored by office routine that he 
dreamed of migrating to some French colony. The mood of frustration 
lasted till the age of 20 when he read Pascal and the Génie du Christianisme. 
His adored elder brother was ordained and persuaded him to make his 
First Communion at 22. A new chapter opened two years later when he 
spent several fruitful months in Paris enjoying the lectures at the Collège 
de France and still more the teaching at St. Sulpice, then under the wise 
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direction of Abbé Emery, who become his spiritual guide. Though the 
Concordat had ended the open quarrel between Church and State, a new 
danger had arisen in the resolve of the master of France to break all | 
Opposition to his will and to turn the clergy into a militia. Returning home, 
Félicité eagerly studied Bossuet and Bonald, whose doctrine of the vital 
mecessity of authority captured his heart and mind. The revolt against 
authority, he believed, began with the Reformation. The right of private 
judgment had led through disorder to atheism under the-cloak of liberty 
and to the multiplication of sects united only by their distaste for authority. 
Still more decisive was the influence of his brother Jean, and at last, at 
the age of 25, all barriers were thrown down. ‘Now I wish only for the 
«ross of Jesus. What a happy life! The Cross and nothing but the Cross! ” 
‘The dream of the brothers was realized as they worked in blissful partner- 
ship for many years. 

Their first task was to set forth their programme, the elder supplying 
most of the inspiration and the material, the younger putting it into literary 
shape. Réflexions sur l'état de l’église en France ou I8iéme Siècle et 
sur la situation actuelle, written in 1808 and published in 1809, was sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Abbé Emery. The little book of 150 pages 
opens with an attack on the Protestants, the Jansenists, the philosophes 
and the godless criminals of the Revolution who robbed the Church of its 
possessions. The Emperor—doubtless as a precaution—is praised for the 
restoration of the Church, and the political and social utility of religion, 
a consideration known to appeal to the Dictator, is emphasized. Even 
more deadly than overt hostility, in the authors’ eyes, was the widespread 
indifference, mainly the legacy of materialist teaching, though the tepid 
zeal of many clergy played its part. It is a dark picture and parts of the 
book read like a sermon. 

The second portion proposes’ various remedies to restore the influence 
of the Church, among them a national Council of the bishops to decide 
on important measures, synods of rural deans, retreats, doctrinal addresses, 
and a special body to supervise seminaries for the curés. To deal with 
academic attacks on the faith the brothers recommend a revival of Catholic 
scholarship, including the study of the Fathers and the technique of 
preaching. Passing to the laity, they deplore juvenile immorality and 
demand Christian schools, missions and the use of the rosary. The Jesuits 
should be restored and new monasteries and convents founded. In their 
youthful zeal they hoped that the work might attract the notice of the 
Emperor, but despite the tribute to him the book was seized by the police. 
Undiscouraged, Félicité now took minor orders and the brothers founded 
a training school for clergy at St. Malo, in which the younger taught 
mathematics. Its career was brief, for church schools were suppressed 
in 1811. 

The second act of the campaign against the dictator as an enemy of 
the Church was the championship of the Pope’s right to nominate Bishops. 
-Dynasties*came and went, but the old conflict inherited from the sixteenth 
‘and seventeenth century remained. La Tradition de l'église sur l'institution 
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des éveques had to wait for publication till the fall of the Emperor. Once 
again most of the materials were collected by the more scholarly Jean, 
who added notes to his brother’s draft. The argument was familiar enough: 
the power given to Peter had never been and could not be surrendered, 
for to do so would destroy the Church. A survey of ecclesiastical history 
recorded the relations of the Papacy not only with the West but with the 
Patriarchs of the East, and asserted the derivation of the power of the 
Metropolitans from Rome. Throughout the treatise the authors strike an 
unflinching ultramontane note. The Church, they argue, was a monarchy, 
and its authority was indivisible. 

No one rejoiced more heartily than Félicité at the restoration of the 
monarchy, partly because he was a royalist, still more because he expected 
the automatic renewal of the privileges and independence of the Church. 
It was a keen disappointment to discover that Gallicanism retained its 
grip and ‘that, as he expressed it, no one cared about the Pope. He 
reprinted the Réflections sur l'état de l'église en France, omitting the com- 
promising tribute to Napoleon and adding notes disavowing certain 
opinions expressed in 1809. In those five years he had grown into a full- 
blooded ultramontane to whom any suggestion of. chains on the Church 
was anathema. Since clergy paid by the State were not their own masters, 
they should live from the resources of the Church and receive instructions 
from the Pope alone. The argument was underlined by a tribute of admira- 
tion to Pius VII, who had confronted the Dictator at the height of his 
power. 

The lack of zeal among many of the clergy is contrasted with the 
dynamism of the Jesuits who alone could rescue religion from its plight. 
The sharpest arrows are reserved for the university system which survived 
the tyrant’s downfall and functioned as an instrument of tyranny. Through- 
out life Lamennais detested the theory and practice of the omnipotent 
State not less than blatant atheism or indifference to religion. For such a 
notorious enemy of Napoleon there was no room in France on the return 
from Elba. He fled to England under an assumed name, recrossing the 
Channel after Waterloo. In the following year, at the age of 34, he was 
at last ordained priest. 

With his chronic ill-health and highly strung temperament, Lamennais 
was never fully at peace with himself, and even the downfall of the hated 
superman failed to raise his qgpirits. The new royalist broom, far from 
sweeping away the cobwebs of the long interregnum, retained far too much 
to please him of the secularizing spirit of the Revolution and the Emperor, 
above all in the vital sphere of education. He wrote in bitter irony: 
“Have you seen this beautiful ordinance drawn up by the Protestant Guizot 
and signed by Le Roi trés Chrétien? Nothing is lacking in it except 
religion.” Even the news of Waterloo brought no joy to his heart. “I 
foresee disasters, revolutions, endless wars,” he wrote to his brother-in- 
law. “The king is good, but he accepts protection from murderers and 
demagogues, intoxicated worshippers of their own contemptible sovereignty. 
The whole human race seems to be rushing to destruction. in: its death 
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agony.” Having been restored by foreigners, monarchy lacked prestige- 
The Organic Articles, which remained in force, created a State-controlled 
Church, a mere shadow of its great past. The clergy had become salaried 
servants of the State. Hatred of religion as manifested during the Revolu- 
tion had given place to apathy which was as bad or worse. France needed 
a prophet to proclaim that religion was the cement of society no more to 
be ignored than the law of gravitation, and Lamennais answered the call. 

The larger part of his most important work, the Essai sur U'Indifférence 
en matiére de religion, was completed when the publication in 1818 of 
Abbé Grégoire’s Essai historique sur les libertés de l'église Gallicane gave 
the problem a touch of actuality, offending ultramontanists by its unin- 
hibited Gallicanism and royalists by its contention that a national church 
required a liberal and republican State. Lamennais disapproved it on 
both grounds and resolved to present his own alternative. “Perhaps,” he 
wrote to his brother, “Providence may cause a bad book to produce a 
useful result.” The main thesis of the volumes published at intervals 
between 1818 and 1823 is the need of society to rest on religious foundations 
as provided by the Catholic Church. Part of the vitality of the Essai was 
the fact that it embodies the author’s religious experiences. He had known 
indifference and self-disgust, had contented himself with Rousseau, and 
had groped his way out of the dark tunnel into the light of day. Saluted 
as the last of the Fathers, he was ranked with Bossuet and Fénelon. 

G. P. Gooc# 


To be continued. 


GEORGE ORWELL’S POLITICS: I 


EORGE ORWELL has been dead ten years. A great deal has 
G happened in the decade since his death: the Labour Party has lost 

three elections running, Germany has been re-armed, Big Brother 
is now called Khrushchev, and not Stalin. Probably neither Orwell nor 
anyone else would have predicted any of these things in 1950. In some 
respects he has been proved right by events, in others quite wrong. A 
prophet is not, of course, justified by his predictions; unless he is merely 
a political weather-prophet. With a man like Orwell it is the vision that 
counts. And in writing of him we must be careful to distinguish the essential 
vision from the personal and historical accidents. On the other hand, since 
Orwell’s vision was essentially a vision of history, his prejudices and mis- 
judgments cannot just be ignored. I shall try to show that Orwell’s 
pessimistic vision of things to come in 7984 is foreshadowed in his earlier 
work, and that his work as a whole shows, despite apparent contradictions, 
a remarkable consistency. I think myself that his vision is false. I think 
too that since his vision is a historical one, it can also be refuted by history. 
After ten years it is already possible to say of Orwell that “history has 
proved him wrong.” 1984 is not going to happen, but it is important to 
find out why Orwell thought it might. 
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First of all: what kind of writer was Orwell? How can we characterize 
his literary personality? He was, I suggest, a man unable to wear a mask. 
His whole work is a kind of didactic monologue, vividly documentary at 
times and never introspective, but always written in the first person. His 
novels, which might appear to contradict this judgment, actually confirm it. 
Their badness, now generally admitted, springs from just this quality; 
Orwell could never hide his opinions or acquire the detachment necessary 
to the creation of living characters. The documentary purpose is always 
breaking in and wrecking them as novels. Yet it is just this direct approach 
to the reader that constitutes Orwell’s great strength as a writer. This is 
what we mean when we speak of his peculiar “honesty”, the quality for 
which he is so often praised. In one sense, of course, this honesty of 
Orwell’s is undeniable and wholly admirable. But it can have the effect 
of disarming criticism altogether. Orwell is then like the public speaker 
whose wrong-headed and contradictory views are forgiven him, because he 
is so obviously sincere. This is evidently what many people have come to 
feel about Orwell: Mr. Philip Toynbee, for instance, when he remarks: 
“Orwell was a much better man than most of us...” (Encounter, 
August, 1959). Yet the fact remains, as Mr. Toynbee points out, that 
Orwell cannot be allowed to get away with some of the judgments he makes 
in, say, a book like The Road to Wigan Pier. 


One could start by drawing up a list of contradictions. These are to be 
found in the linguistic field just as much as in the political. Wigan Pier is 
a little anthology of them. This book is a report on the ‘“‘Condition of 
England”? by a man who claims to be a Socialist. Yet he is capable of 
writing: ‘“There is not one working-class boy in a thousand who does not 
pine for the day when he will be leaving school . . . to the working class the 
notion of staying at school till you are nearly grown-up seems merely con- 
temptible and unmanly.” Orwell, so far from criticizing this attitude, 
expresses militant approval. He refuses to see its intellectual implications, 
to grasp that this is just what those anti-Socialists say who want to “keep 
the working classes in their places,” And, in the context of Wigan Pier, 
this involves him in a further contradiction. He takes for granted that if 
this is what working-class people really think about education (it is not, of 
course), then the working classes must be right and so much the worse for 
education. Yet he is highly scornful of those middle-class Socialists who 
think they can just take over the attitudes of the working class. Pages are 
devoted to his argument that since the lower classes smell (as Mr. 
Maugham has apparently proved), there is an absolute olfactory barrier 
between the middle-class intellectual and the working man. Woe to the 
. intellectual who thinks to break through it, for he will become a hypocrite! 
Yet by adopting this supposedly proletarian attitude to education, Orwell 
is falling into his own trap. 

He seems to be arguing in favour of a kind of class loyalty. The middle- 
class writer should not pretend to be a proletarian and the working-class 
writer should not ape the ways of the bourgeoisie. This has the ring of 
common sense; we feel that Orwell is speaking here from the depths of his 
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own experience. After all, the author of Down and Out in Paris and 
London should know, if anyone does. But, as always, he is too extreme. 
What began as a piece of common-sense observation ends as a dogmatic 
assertion that bourgeois is bourgeois and prole is prole and never the twain 
shall meet. The thing to do is to stick to your own class. If you criticize 
society you should only do it, presumably, from your own class standpoint. 
But this is precisely what is never clear in the case of Orwell. We do not 
really know where he stands. And so far from exhibiting loyalty to any 
class or group, he goes out of his way to attack the social group to which 
he most nearly belongs: the left-wing intelligentsia. “It is strange how 
easily almost any Socialist writer can lash himself into frenzies of rage 
against the class to which, by birth or adoption, he himself invariably 
belongs.” Orwell is referring, of course, to Socialist intellectuals’ attacks 
on the bourgeoisie. But it would be just as relevant to his own attacks on 
Socialist intellectuals. 

Perhaps the most serious of all the contradictions in Wigan Pier is his 
attitude to progress. Naturally, he is in favour of bettering the living 
conditions of working-class people. The purpose of his trip to Lancashire 
had ‘been to collect material about unemployment. He had been horrified 
by what he had seen, deploring above all the human wastage involved in 
chronic unemployment. Socialism was obviously the answer—in fact, to 
him Socialism seems to have been a little too obvious: “. . . everyone who 
uses his brain knows that Socialism, as a world-system and wholeheartedly 
applied, is a way out ... Indeed, from one point of view, Socialism is 
such elementary common sense that I am sometimes amazed that it has 
not established itself already.” This is a very curious sentence; the phrase 
“established itself” is likely to provoke scepticism as to Orwell’s political 
judgment. It seems to imply a Socialism that is to come into being without 
human agency. He can hardly have meant this; but he does seem to imply 
that Socialism can come into being without mechanical agency. In a lengthy 
tirade against the machine and all its works he complains that the Socialist 
world will be “above all things an ordered world, an efficient world.” He 
is sarcastic about the scientific Utopias of H. G. Wells and points to the 
rather inhuman implications of this kind of approach. Up to a point, 
though the line of attack is hardly original, the reader of Wigan Pier will 
be inclined to agree with Orwell’s polemic. But, once again, Orwell fatally 
overstated his case: 

All mechanical progress is ... towards a world in which nothing goes 
wrong ... But in a world from which physical danger had been banished... . 
would physical courage be likely to survive? ... As for such qualities as 
loyality, generosity, etc., in a world where nothing went wrong, they would be 
not only irrelevant but probably unimaginable. The truth is that many of the 
qualities we admire in human beings can only function in opposition to some 
kind of disaster, pain, or difficulty; but the tendency of mechanical progress 
is to eliminate disaster, pain and difficulty. 

Strictly, this would seem to be a plea for the retention of a modest degree 
of evil in the world, not in the Devil’s interest for the greater corruption of 
the human soul, but in God’s. There is no virtue without evil: but virtue 


is desirable: therefore let there be evil. It is a truly extraordinary argu- 
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ment. And it is typical of Orwell’s extremely unphilosophical cast of mind 
that he does not make the elementary distinction between moral and 
physical evil. His contempt for Wellsian Utopias, which is perhaps under- 
standable, has led him to take up an intellectual position so extreme as to 
be merely silly. He does not see that while certain evils do breed virtues 
of a kind—war breeding physical courage is the obvious example—we 
should be much better off without these evils and their rather questionable 
accompanying virtues. And he fails to see that as far as moral courage is 
concerned the machine does not really enter the argument at all. Clearly, 
human freedom is not affected one way or the other by mere quantitative 
increase in the power at human disposal (power, after all, is “the ability 
to do work”; this applies as much to an electronic computer as to a coffee- 
grinder). Nor, for that matter, is human creativity affected. Orwell com- 
plains: “. . . in the mechanized future . . . with the tools and materials 
available then, there will be no possibility of a mistake, hence no room 
for skill . . . In such circumstances it is nonsense to talk of ‘creative work’. 
In any case the arts of the hands . . . would long since have disappeared. 
Some of them have disappeared already, under the competition of the 
machine. Look round any country churchyard and see whether you can 
find a decently cut tombstone later than 1820...” One wonders: did 
the old stone-masons cut tombstones with their bare hands? 


It is curious that he should use this example. As a rule he had nothing 
but contempt for the sandal-wearers and the broad-loom weavers. But 
it is, I think, significant. He agrees with them that the modern machine— 
really the mass-production machine—was the ruin of the old craftsmanship. 
And so, of course, it was. But the aesthetic principle, the principle of 
design, is not thereby eliminated. Modern buildings are made of ferro- 
concrete; but no concrete-mixer ever invented will be able to design a 
building. For Orwell to say “the tendency of mechanical progress .. . is 
to frustrate the human need for effort and creation” is therefore extra- 
ordinarily silly. But why does he say it? Because, at bottom, he hated 
the modern world and, not having much faith in the future, tended to 
idealize the past. If we consider the various contradictions I have 
enumerated, we see that Orwell’s basic ideas are nearly always reactionary, 
either in origin or in end-effect. We have seen this in his attitude to 
working-class education. It is implicit in his assertion that no real contact 
is possible between middle- and working-class people (his special hatred 
of working-class intellectuals is significant). And his whole attitude to 
progress is that of a man who feels that the stage-coach was superior to 
the locomotive, and the locomotive to the aeroplane. 


We are now in a better position to judge his mind. But why, if he hated 
progress, did Orwell call himself a Socialist? What did he understand by 
Socialism? His own answer in Wigan Pier seems to be: “. . . the only 
thing for which we can combine is the underlying ideal of Socialism; justice 
and liberty.” He make an eloquent plea, in the name of these values, 
for unity in the struggle against Fascism. And these values underlie much 
of his political writing in the "forties, culminating in 7984, the last of many 
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assaults on anti-libertarian versions of Socialism. But this does not really 
solve the problem of Orwell’s Socialism: what new, and specifically 
Socialist, meaning does he give to the old Liberal watchwords “‘justice”’ 
and “liberty”? It is clear that he will have no truck with any theories of 
historical inevitability, whether Marxist or Fabian. He does not seem to 
think of these values in terms of their historical realization, to consider 
whether they are at certain periods more capable of realization than at 
others (he is handicapped by his hatred of science and mechanization). 
He has indeed a view of history which is at bottom, like so many of his 
other views, conservative. He does not appreciate, and cannot convey, 
change. A good example of this is the concluding section of part I of 
Wigan Pier. He takes care, in his earlier depictions of working-class life 
in Lancashire, not to claim too much for his chosen subjects. But at the 
end he gives way to a very revealing kind of sentimentality: 


In a working-class home ... you breathe a warm, decent, deeply human 
atmosphere which it is not so easy to find elsewhere. I should say that a manual 
worker... has a better chance of being happy than an “educated” man... 
I have often been struck by the peculiar easy completeness, the perfect symmetry 
as it were, of a working-class interior at its best. Especially on winter evenings 
after tea, when the fire glows in the open range and dances mirrored in the 
steel fender, when Father, in shirt-sleeves, sits in the rocking chair at one side 
of the fire reading the racing finals, and Mother sits on the other with her 
sewing, and the children are happy with a pennorth of mint humbugs, and the 
dog lolls roasting himself on the rag mat—it is a good place to be in, provided 
that you can be not only in it but sufficiently of it to be taken for granted. 


The psychological implications of the italicized “of” in Orwells case 
are fairly clear: but it is the historical implications that are so revealing. 
He does not really want any change. The traditional working-class interior 
is contrasted favourably with the coming age when “there won’t be a coal 
fire in the grate, only some kind of invisible heater . . . the furniture will 
be made of rubber, glass and steel . . .?” Orwell is not, of course, main- 
taining that all is well with the working class. He shows us the miseries 
of unemployment and argues that it is a horrible and unnecessary state of 
affairs. But he does not go further. He appends to his description of 
working-class domestic bliss the comment : “Its happiness depends mainly 
upon one question—whether Father is in work.” Full employment, in other 
words, is the ultimate horizon. This is, of course, a genuinely working-class 
point of view; but it is not a Socialist point of view. By accepting this 
horizon Orwell is implicitly denying the class he patronizes the advantages 
he has had himself. He argues: the working class do not care for art, 
therefore they are better without it. But there is an element of double- 
think in this; for Orwell did care for art, and the exclusion of art and 
literature from the lives of working people must have distressed him. By 
describing the working class as it is and not as it might be (by showing up 
the narrowness of its present horizon, for instance) Orwell is supporting the 
status quo. In Shooting an Elephant there is a subtle dialectic at work, 
here it is lacking. But the implications of this undialectical approach are 
fundamentally conservative. JOHN MANDER 


To be continued. 
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LAW AND ORDER 


N April, 1768, what would now be called an industrial dispute was in 
Í progress, a long drawn-out quarrel between the masters and sailors 
of coal ships. A Londoner named John Green, the deputy-agent of a 
coal merchant, was singled out as an enemy by the men under him and 
after many threats he learned one day that a party of coal-heavers had 
armed themselves and intended to attack his house and kill him during 
the night. The only safe course open in such circumstances to a London 
citizen in those days was to arm himself, fortify his house and prepare to 
defend it and his life. This he did, without the help of either authority or 
his neighbours though he had appealed -to both. The attack took place on 
the night of April 21 and lasted for nine hours. Green’s garrison consisted 
of himself, a maidservant and a friendly sailor whom he had accosted 
earlier and asked to come along and help him. He and the sailor put up 
a strong resistance and together killed 18 of the assailants. Early in the 
morning, finding his ammunition exhausted, Green made an escape over 
roofs and walls. He reached a neighbouring factory where he was allowed 
to hide. Later in the day a party of troops arrived and took him into 
custody on a charge of murder. Seven of the mob were arrested sub- 
sequently and were duly tried and hanged. Green was set free, but the 
same evening the house of his sister was attacked and she was dragged 
into the street and murdered. It was in such a state of law and order that 
the people of London continued to resist the threats to personal liberty, 
and their purses, which they saw in the establishment of a force of civil 
police and 60 years had still to pass before the Peelers walked the streets. 


Now after the long-proved success of the British Police, it is extra- 
ordinary to see them today incurring odium for the consequences of the 
public’s own neglect of its servants. It would seem as though the very 
completeness of their success has worked against them. Law and order, 
thanks to them, has come to be regarded as a natural heritage. How 
unnatural it is in a crowded, complex community, is too readily forgotten. 


Whatever may be the cause, many of us still obstinately avoid accepting 
the fact that the maintenance of law and order demands an adequate police 
force. At a time of widespread concern at the steady rise in serious 
crime, it must have been with a deep sense of frustration that the Police 
Federation felt compelled to state: “For the past ten years the Police 
Federation has persistently reminded the police authorities of their duty 
to fix realistic police establishments in each force, and to provide more 
modern equipment.” 


It must be strange to them to see the expedients now being suggested 
so that the duty of the authorities can be, to a greater or lesser extent, 
evaded. One of the most strongly advocated of such expedients is that, 
by some means, the police should be relieved of at least a part of their 
responsibility for the control of road traffic. It is said, for example: “It is 
ridiculous that highly-trained and capable officers should be forced to 
spend so much time standing about idly waiting for motorists to return to 
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their cars so that they can be summoned for obstruction.” Widely circulated 
statements such as this are all the more dangerous because of their super- 
ficial plausibility. A little reflection shows that they ignore one of the 
basic principles of good law inforcement: had there been a police officer 
standing “idly” by when the motorist was tempted to offend, it is probable 
that the offence would never have been committed. The statement also 
appears to suggest that the control of road traffic can be placed in the 
hands of a body of men less highly-trained and competent than the police. 
Here lies a serious threat to the motorist and the community as a whole. 

The gravity of the problem posed by the increase of motor vehicles on 
the roads requires no emphasis, but its relative importance is not always 
grasped. In England and Wales, during 1957, there were 4,898 persons 
killed in motor accidents. The same year 151 murders were recorded. 
Similarly the number of persons violently assaulted was far below the 
number injured in traffic accidents. It may be asked, with their responsi- 
bility for the protection of life and property, can the police disregard such 
lethal disorder on the roads? 


If some new body of traffic wardens were to be created, it would be 
many years before they would have anything like the experience, based in 
`” long tradition, which the police have in dealing with the public. Part of a 
policeman’s daily training and practical experience is that he must maintain 
public support for the efficient discharge of his very wide range of duties. 
Would a traffic warden, established in bureaucracy and not in common 
law, have the same attitude? It seems unlikely, unless he were trained 
and administered in a manner almost identical with the police officer. In 
that case, for all practical purposes, he would have become a police officer 
specializing in traffic matters, with inevitable reduplication and unwarranted 
increase in expenditure. 

If it should be thought that the difficulties of traffic control are here 
being set too high, it would be well to consider the extraordinary respon- 
sibility imposed on the police officer in the exercise of his discretion. In 
many cases it is solely for him to decide whether to prosecute or to warn. 
His training and status must be such that he is neither awed by the frown 
of the mighty nor disarmed by a charming smile. He must be able to resist 
the desire to favour friends and stand in fear of no threat. The actual 
technical problems of traffic control are now, of course, immense. 

It is past time that prevarication ceased and that the Police Federation 
had the support of those whose interests it serves in its present efforts ‘‘to 
compel police authorities to face up to their responsibilities to the public by 
materially improving police pay and conditions of service.” Given the 
means there is no reason to doubt that the police will continue to uphold 
the law and maintain order. 


A. C. MAXWELL 
Until April, 1959, Commissioner of Police, Hong Kong. 
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YOUNG VAGABONDS OF NAPLES 


HEY are not war victims, like the gangs of Russian boys after 
World War I, like the abandoned youth in Germany after World 
War II, and like the so-called sciuscias in Rome who all once had a 
home were it of the poorest. The scugnizzi of the city and province of 
Naples represent a permanent sociological phenomenen of many centuries. 
Some outstanding historians, such as Pietro Colletta in his volume Storia 
del Reame die Napoli, Michelangelo Schipa in Il regno di Napoli al tempo 
die Carlo Borbone, the judge Raffaele Garofalo, and Matilda Serrao, author 
of Neapolitan novels, have written about the vagabonds, adults as well as 
children. The sculptures of Vincenzo Gemito and many engravings, 
paintings and postcards (that had been forbidden by the Fascist Govern- 
ment in order to conceal the fact) represent the scugnizzi as typical Naples 
folklore figures. 

In 1952 I made an inquiry at Naples about the scugnizzi and was in- 
formed that there are about 40,000 in the province and the city. It is, 
however, not possible to learn their exact number. The concept of a 
scugnizzo is not clearly defined; neither is it clear from what age a vagabond 
boy may fall under the denomination; and nobody could tell at what age a 
scugnizzo is considered an adult vagabond. Therefore these numbers 
fluctuate, just as all population figures do. 

Many of the.vagabonds are orphans or illegitimate children who have 
never known their parents; many have been brought to an orphanage or a 
home for foundlings a few hours or a few days after birth, and have passed 
their early childhood there. Later they have been entrusted to some family 
of very modest means, from where they have escaped as soon as they 
could. Some scugnizzi know their parents or at least one of them. These 
belong mostly to the lowest class of unskilled workers; unemployment is 
a plague among these people, who live on some occasional work which 
is grossly underpaid. Some of these parents are professional beggars. 
Usually a whole family is herded together in a single room, dark, damp 
and without sanitation and lacking the basic necessities of life. Many pass 
the nights in one of the numerous grottos on the outskirts of Naples. The 
huge caverns of Capodimonte, of Posillipo, of Pozzuoli, are well known 
as refuges for the poorest of the poor, who do not own anything and are 
out of work. Their innumerable offspring prefer roaming through the 
country and the city pilfering food to hanging about in a dark cave or a 
damp room where they feel unwanted. 

When they reach adulthood—at least those who resist the cold winter 
winds, the heavy autumn rains, the snowfalls in the hilly regions, as well 
as chronic undernourishment, want of sanitation and hygiene and all sorts 
of itlnesses—-they constitute the mass of beggars, vagabonds and unskilled 
_ occasional workers. Throughout their whole life they ignore regular 
employment, a home and regular meals; they are the typical outcrop of 
Naples that brings forth the gangs of bandits and the brigands of southern 
Italy. The “lazzari” or ‘“‘briganti’’—terms used by Pietro Colletta, Michel- 
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angelo Schipa, Raffaele Garofalo and many other authors of times gone 
by—abounded during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The gangs of robbers were feared in the whole kingdom of Naples, in the 
towns as well as in the villages and on the roads. In his work, Storia del 
Reame die Napoli, published at Malta in 1819, Pietro Colletta tells us: 
“A royal public decree said: thefts and cases of murder are committed 
daily, in the streets of the city and in the countryside, rapes and other 
atrocities of all sorts; this state of affairs makes travelling most dangerous 
and impedes the harvesting of crops . . .” He writes again: ““The robbers 
(brigands) reigned in the fields and meadows without any mercy; for two 
months they were favoured by luck and thus increased in number and in 
daring insolence . . . in the province of Basilicate another gang encircled 
the castle of the baron of Labriola . . . they killed him and his whole 
family. On the borderline between the provinces of Salerno and Basilicate, 
1,300 brigands (robbers) camped openly. Among the crimes they com- 
mitted in the kingdom in this year 1809 there are 33,000 violations of — 
the law,” and further on: “The General Manhes had been ordered to 
destroy brigandage in the whole of the kingdom . . . and it was probably 
for the first time that neither brigands nor thiefs menaced the roads and 
the fields.” These passages indicate that there existed an enormous band 
of brigands, men without work and habitation, without any property what- 
soever, nor any education or social security of any sort—thus in sharp 
contrast to the inhabitants of the towns and villages, who have a home, 
regular work and an education, factors arising spontaneously and auto- 
matically through the social pressures of their family, their group and 
social class. 

Pietro Colletta does not use the term “scugnizzo’’ and does not speak 
of the children of the brigands. There cannot be any doubt that they had 
many and it is more than probable that these children of theirs invaded the 
city and the countryside and stole foodstuffs in the markets, in field and 
gardens. Some might wonder why Pietro Colletta speaks of adult vaga- 
bonds only and not of the children. The child and its psychology became 
a centre of interest in recent times only. Before a Pestalozzi and a Rousseau, 
and before children represented a value through the application of birth 
control, society was much less interested in them, their rearing and up- 
bringing than it is now, Childhood was not considered important for the 
future development and the conditioning of their whole life. Infancy 
and childhood were much shorter than they are today. There were no 
State schools and no laws obliging the parents to send their children to 
get an education. Very often the child had to work within the family, as 
soon as he was able to do so. Among the working class children of ten 
often worked in cotton mills and in coal mines, in England as well as in 
other countries. 

At the time of Pietro Colletta (1775-1831) childhood was short in the ` 
whole of Europe. In England and France tender children worked some- 
times 12 hours a day, A child was considered an adult as soon as he 
reached puberty. Therefore it seems beyond doubt that Pietro Colletta 
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included young boys in the group of brigands and does not speak of them 
apart because this would not correspond to the habits of his time. We 
think of all the children who were among the brigands and robbers whom 
General Manhes was charged to exterminate. He did not succeed; scugnizzi, 
vagabonds, brigands exist now-a-days as they existed then. Generations of 
these marginal children continue to become marginal adults within the 
flux of the centuries. Who can say when this state of affairs will change? 
l MYRIAM ORR 


A MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES: 1559 


NE of the major source-books for much Elizabethan and post- 

Elizabethan drama and poetry, and an important link between 

medieval and modern English literature, was published 400 years 
ago last year. It was compiled, and ipartly written, by a Westcountryman, 
Wiliam Baldwin. Its influence was considerable. Schelling, in his mono- 
graph on The English Chronicle Play, notes that “upwards of 30 historical 
plays exist, the subjects of which are treated in The Mirror for Magistrates.” 
The plan of the book was conceived by Baldwin on the model of 
Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum Illustrium. Some critics have ascribed 
the original design of the project to Thomas Sackville. This is patently 
absurd. Even if the editor of the 1610 edition had not been quite clear 
on the point, Sackville was in any case only 18 when the first edition was 
published. The full title of that was: A Myrroure For Magistrates. 
Wherein maye be seen by example of other, with howe grevous plages vices 
are punished: and howe frayle and unstable worldly prosperitie is founde, 
even of those, whom Fortune seemeth most highly to favour. This was 
safe. A more explicit, and somewhat surprisingly frank title, was appended 
in 1571 and included the words: Wherein may be seene by examples passed 
in this realme, with howe greveous plagues, vices are punished in great 
princes and magistrates. .. And the 1574 edition dealt (as did the sub- 
sequent issues) with “‘the falles of the first infortunate Princes of this 
Lande.” The shortcomings of Princes can scarcely have been a healthy 
topic for a writer in sixteenth century England; and in fact one part of the 
anthology was suppressed earlier than 1559. 

A Mirror for Magistrates was not Baldwin’s first publication. Little 
enough is known about him as a person. He is referred to, on several 
occasions, as “a Westcountryman’’, and it seems probable that he or his 
family had their home in Hampshire. However that may be, we know 
that he studied logic and philosophy at Oxford, and then became a 
“corrector of the press”-~a proof-reader, in fact—to Edward Whitchurch, 
a printer, who in 1547 printed for him his first book. This was A Treatise 
of Morall Philosophie, contayning the sayings of the Wyse. Enlarged later, 
by Thomas Paulfreyman, this 142-page book was popular for well over 
a century. Baldwin printed his second book himself. It appeared later in 
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1547, and was a metrical version of ‘the psalms. His versions are quite 
elegant and readable, but the only really remarkable thing about the book 
is the extraordinary care the author took over its punctuation (a nicety 
more often than not ignored by sixteenth century authors). 

During the next ten years Baldwin seems to have been occupied primarily 
in preparing theatrical exhibitions for the courts of Edward VI and Queen 
Mary (he has no connection, as far as one can tell, with the William 
Baldwin who was a close friend of Edward’s tutor, Cheke, and wrote several 
pageants for the King’s amusement). Irreverent references to the court 
plays and players at court abound in Beware the Cat, a burlesque first 
printed in 1561. In this long, rambling, slightly dull but nevertheless 
fascinating poem, Baldwin shows his talent for impudent vituperation. The 
book was vigorously suppressed at publication, and the preface to the 1584 
edition explains why: 

This little book Beware the Cat 
most pleasantly compil’d, 


In time obscured was, and so 
since that hath been exilde. 


Exilde, because perchaunce at first 
it shewed the toyes and drifts 
Of such as then, by wiles and willes, 
. maintained Popish drifts. 

It. contained innumerable attacks on prominent Roman Catholics, and 
many personal allusions that might have cost Baldwin his head. Indeed, it 
is something of a mystery how he kept his head on his shoulders in those 
turbulent times. But it was with 4 Mirror for Magistrates that Baldwin 
maintained his right to at least a limited degree of immortality. 

It was, of course, a didactic work. Reading it (as Baldwin wrote in his 
“address to the nobility”) princes might “‘se if any vice be in you, how the 
like hath been punished in other heretofore, whereby admonished, I trust it 
will be a good occasione to move to the amendment.” The less nobly 
born might read of “the slippery deceiptes of the wavering lady, and the 
due rewarde of all kinde of vices.” He planned to include in the work tales 
from the history of the world, up to the age in which he lived. But he was 
forced to end it much sooner. ‘“When I first tooke it in hand,” he writes, 
_“T had the help of many graunted and offred of sum, but of few per- 
fourmed, skarce of any.” 

The first edition contained 19 “‘falls of the princes’’, in metrical verse. 
The characters were not really all princes: the first, in fact, was Sir 
Robert Tresilian, the Cornish Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who tried 
John Ball, the first really articulate Socialist, and who was later himself 
hanged for treason at Tyburn. Baldwin contributed four tales to the first 
edition. He wrote of: “Richard, Earl of Cambridge, being put to death’ 
at. Southampton”; “How Thomas Montague, Earl of Salisbury, in the 
Midst of his Glory was by chance slain by a piece of Ordnance”: the tale 
of “William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, being punished for abusing his 
king and causing the destruction of the Good Duke Humphrey”; and finally 
“The Story of Jack Cade naming himself Mortimer, and his Rebelling 
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against the King.” The first edition also contained the tragedies of 
Richard II, Owen Glendower, Henry VI, Clarence and Edward IV (to 
mention only a few). By the time the book was published, Baldwin had 
been “called to. other trades of life”. He had, in fact, become a minister 
and schoolmaster. It was left to other editors to continue his work in later 
editions: it was not until 1610 that the complete scheme of the work was 
finished. 

Baldwin wrote a few more works before his death: among them a tract 
(1560) on The funeralles of King Edward the sixt: wherein are declared 
the causes and causers of his death, and The Ship of Safeguards, a lost 
work which was published in 1569. The date of his death is uncertain. 
Dimly, across the pages of Burke’s Commoners, flits the shadow of a 
William Baldwin who in 1576 was granted the manor and advowson of 
Kyre Wynard, in Worcestershire, under the name of William Baldwin of 
Diddlebury, gentleman. But there seems no way of finding out whether 
this was in fact the author of “A Mirror”. 

Critically, the history of Baldwin’s book is curiously uneven. The con- 
temporary critic Jasper Heywood proclaimed ‘“‘eternal fame” for Baldwin 
as soon as the book was published (in the prefatory verses to “Thyestes”, 
1560). Sidney praised the book for being ‘“‘meetly furnished of beautiful 
parts.” Hake, in 1588, wrote that it was “penned by the choicest learned 
wits, which, for the stately proportioned vein of the heroic style, and good 
meetly proportion of verse, may challenge the best of Lydgate, and all 
our late rhymers.”” But soon the tables turned. Joseph Hall spoke 
sneeringly of its “branded whining ghosts”, and Chapman (in “May Day”, 
1611) made fun of Lorenzo as “‘an old Senator, one that has read Marcus 
Aurelius, ““Gesta Romanorum”, “Mirror of Magistrates”, etc.” 

In the eighteenth century the book was brought before the public again 
in Mrs. Cooper’s “Muses Library’—mainly because of Sackville’s 
“Induction”, which remains, indeed, an enormously cultivated and beauti- 
ful piece of work. It was the general opinion of many of his contemporaries 
that if Sackville had devoted to poetry the time he gave to politics, he 
would have been among the great names of English literature. Spenser 
wrote of Sackville’s “golden verse, worthy immortal fame,” his “‘loftie 
numbers and heroicke stile.” And Pope, later, singled him out for special 

se as possessing “a propriety in sentiments, a dignity in the sentences, 
Ected perspicuity of style, and an easy flow of numbers; in a word, 


For Sackville’s “Induction” alone, A Mirror for Magistrates deserves 
to be read—deserves even, one might say, a fresh edition (the last edition, 
in three volumes, was of 1815, giving the text of 1587). It has, as Dr. 
Cunliffe has said, “an impassioned dignity and grave majesty which are 
all its own.” Let Sackville, finally, set out the journey on which “A 
Mirror” takes us: 


I shall thee guide first to the grisly lake, 
And thence until the blissful place of rest, 
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Where thou shall see, and hear, the plaint they make 
That whilom here bare swing among the best: 
This shalt thou see: but great is the unrest 
That thou must bide, before thou canst attain 
Until the dreadful place where these remain. 
The work not only of this poet, but of the compiler of the book, certainly 
deserves remembrance in 1960. 
DEREK PARKER 


THE MOST WONDERFUL INSECT IN THE WORLD 


HE fruit fly or vinegar fly, Drosophila melanogaster, is an insignificant 
two-winged insect with a wing span of about four millimeters. “Yet 
no other creature in the world has had so great an influence on the 

health and happiness of mankind. This fly is the keystone that supports 
the edifice of genetics, that branch of biology which deals with heredity. 
Most of the teeming hordes of the insect world have little influence upon 
man and his works. A few species, the locust, the tse-tse fly, the house 
fly and the mosquito are his enemies, bringing destruction and death. 
Other species may be pests to crops. Only one or two species of insects, 
the honey bee, the cochineal insect and some of the predators, may be 
classed as his friends. The Drosophila fly has helped man to knowledge 
of himself and his destiny. 

Genetics as a science is little more than 50 years old and the pioneer 
workers suffered from lack of funds and lack of space. Much of the early 
work was with plants, and in order to deal with the numbers necessary a 
large area of land was required for cultivation. Then time became an 
important factor, for many months must elapse between the sowing of seed 
and the reaping of the harvest. It was realized from the beginning that 
knowledge of heredity would be of vital importance to humanity, but human 
beings are usually unwilling to offer themselves for biological experiments. 
So the geneticists began to work with domestic poultry and with rabbits, 
rats, mice and guinea pigs. All these creatures breed freely and are subject 
to variation, and much valuable work was done with them. Even so, time 
was lost waiting for eggs to hatch and young to arrive and the biologists 
looked around for a creature that would enable their work to be speeded up. 

The answer was the Drosophila fly. It had everything that the investi- 
gators required. It was subject to variation, it produced 25 or more 
generations in a year, it had a progeny of three to four hundred and it was 
cheap and easy to rear. All that was necessary was to imprison a male 
and a female fly in a milk bottle with a piece of banana and in about 
14 days the bottle contained the first generation of several hundred flies. 
Obviously, it became possible to breed many thousands of flies on a small 
laboratory table and to study many successive generations in the course of 
a year. Further, the construction of its cells is simple, so that it is easier 
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to study the mysterious factors of heredity known as “genes”. Unlike 
many insects, the Drosophila fly is active all the year round, so that the 
observer suffers no long delays due to winter sleep. A student working 
on it may in two years cover 50 or more generations. It would take decades 
to study 50 generations of rabbits and almost two thousand years to study 
50 generations of man. Finally biologists are convinced that facts proved 
to be true about the fly and the laws of inheritance are equally true for 
the higher animals including man himself. So it would be unwise to assume 
that the hundreds of workers who have spent half a century peering down 
their microscopes at this insignificant little fly have been wasting their 
time. It is better to learn something of their work and it is most important 
that we listen to their warnings. 

One of the leading workers in the study of Drosophila was Professor 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, of Columbia University. More than 15 million 
of the flies passed under the microscopes of Morgan and his army of 
assistants, every one being carefully recorded. The amount of book keeping 
involved must have been a colossal task in itself. More was learned about 
this tiny fly than about any other living creature in the world. The genes 
that determine heredity are carried on rod-like structures known as 
chromosomes, structures so small that they are revealed only by the highest 
powers of the miscroscope. Morgan has produced a map of the chromo- 
somes of the fly, on which he has pin-pointed more than four hundred 
of the vital hereditary factors. The map indicates the units that determine 
whether the fly shall be male or female, whether the body shall be yellow 
or grey or black, whether the wings will be normal or reduced to mere 
fragments, whether the eyes shall be white or red. Professor Morgan was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1934 for his work on the Drosophila fly and 
heredity. 

One of the problems facing the breeder of livestock is that of inbreeding. 
Although inbreeding tends to produce larger and more vigorous animals 
than those that are not inbred, a good deal of prejudice has existed against 
this practice. It has been generally believed that inbreeding diminishes 
fertility. Professor W. E. Castle made experiments along these lines, in- 
breeding 59 generations of the Drosophila fly and proving conclusively 
that fertility was not reduced at all. 

The Drosophila fly has been the subject of many experiments to test the 
relation between long life and temperature. It was found that the life 
span of the fly at 30 degrees Centigrade was 21 days. By reducing the 
temperature to 15 degrees Centigrade the life span was increased to 124 
days. Female flies were allowed to lay eggs and were then transferred to the 
lower temperature. The young developed at the higher temperature, so 
female flies were living at the same time as their great-great-great grand- 
children, a state of affairs extremely unusual in the insect world. 

It sometimes happens that investigations into chromosomes and genes 
have revealed changes or deviations from the normal. It was also found 
that these changes or “mutations” are inherited and passed on from 
generation to generation. Although these mutations are rare, occurring 
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perhaps once in many thousands, they are of great importance, because 
these mutations influence the changes in a race and the development of 
new species. Once again Drosophila has provided the material for the study 
of mutations, for on rare occasions, among thousands of normal flies, an 
oddity will appear. Sometimes the same mutation will appear in stocks of 
unrelated flies. In some instances the Drosophila flies have not responded 
to outside influences. An attempt was made to impose a mutation by 
breeding 70 generations of the flies in complete darkness. The experiment 
failed, for there was no difference in the reaction to light of offspring bred 
in darkness compared with those bred in normal light. Some of the 
mutations produced are truly astonishing. The flies have been bred with 
vestigial wings, with 12 legs, without antennae, and without eyes. Some of 
the most astonishing results have been achieved by the use of X-rays and - 
the most outstanding worker in this field was Dr. Herman J. Muller, of 
the University of Texas. Muller was an associate of Professor Morgan 
in his work on Drosophila and later broke away from him to carry out 
distinguished work on his own account. When the Fifth International 
Congress of Genetics met in Berlin in 1927, Muller read a paper relating 
to his work on the effect of X-rays on the Drosophila fly. It was the 
beginning of a new era in genetics, for the next 20 years revealed that 
X-rays would produce mutations in all forms of life, from flies to the 
higher mammals. Dr. Muller received the Nobel prize in 1946 for his work 
on X-rays and the Drosophila fly. 

What is the effect of exposing a living creature to radiation? Ionizing 
radiations— so called because they produce electrically charged particles 
or ions on their passage through matter—are produced by X-rays, by 
nuclear fission and by the radioactive ‘“‘fall out’? of atomic and H-bombs. 
Obviously, most of our knowledge of the subject comes from experiments 
with X-rays. The Drosophila fly was able to resist a bombardment by 
X-rays that was sufficient to kill a mouse. Some of the flies and many 
other creatures became sterile as the result of radiation. By adjusting the 
wave-length Muller found that many flies exposed to the rays were 
apparently unaffected, but some amazing mutations turned up in their 
offspring. Flies were produced with white eyes instead of the usual red, 
with reduced wings, with forked bristles. Further, these mutations bred 
true-in succeeding generations. 


So we may perhaps decide that the scientists who have spent the last 
half-century studying the genetics of 50 million flies have not wasted their 
time. At the moment we do not know the full effects of atomic radiation 
and we are uncertain what results its use may have on future generations. 
Conferences are being held and experts interviewed, but the ordinary man 
is still unaware of what the implications of this new and frightening power 
may be. The unwise use of atomic energy can only speed up the number 
of mutations and it must be emphasized that most mutations are harmful. 
The wise use of this power can enrich man’s life beyond his wildest dreams. 
Perbaps the Drosophila fly can point the way in this direction, too. 


CARTWRIGHT TIMMS 
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SMILING DENMARK 


HIS small country is both an integral part of and a gateway to 
Scandinavia. It is of geo-political importance because it divides the 
Baltic from the North Sea: of historical importance because it used 

to be the springboard for raiders, warriors, dynasty makers and (sit venia 
verbo) barbarian civilizers. On a less lofty plane her snaps can easily 
compete with the Russian vodka, and many a breakfast table, particularly 
in England, would be much poorer without the Danish farmer. Nor is 
that all. Denmark has the largest cfgarillos factory in Europe (in Aalborg), 
the best beer on the good side of the Iron Curtain, outstanding silver ware, 
china, furniture and other articles, in which good taste in applied arts 
comes into its own, and—perhaps most striking of all—a people who need 
not be exhorted to keep smiling because they smile naturally. Denmark is 
fairy tale country—-not surprisingly, for it is the land of Hans Christian 
Andersen—and at the same time it has produced a Soeren Kierkegaard 
(incidentally, Jean-Paul Sartre’s literary ancestor). 


Why, for the traveller from England, should Denmark begin at Harwich? 
It is there that he puts his foot on “‘Danish soil”—a ship of the United 
Steamship Company—and at that very moment he starts enjoying life. 
Leaving behind him the hard school of British service and catering, he 
happily submits to the impact of comfort, efficient service, food which 
would satisfy Epicurus himself and drinks cheaper than cups of tea. If he 
has any regret, it is only that the voyage to Esbjerg, on Jutland’s west coast, 
lasts barely 20 hours. Once in Jutland—the peninsula which points north- 
ward-—there is no time for reflection, for there are new experiences. True, 
Denmark is no Switzerland, no Italy, no Canary Islands; absent are high 
mountains, large rivers, bad plumbing, cosy dirt. But, looking through the 
windows of the comfortable old train coaches, one is captured by the 
countryside. Denmark—the country of the smiling people—is also the land 
of the smiling landscape. There is great beauty of a quiet order and 
captivating charm in these slightly monotonous tracks. Was this once 
really the Viking country? Today, it is “The Land of Smiles”, with an 
underlying melody of its own, not by Lehar. 


Although the country is small, there are several Denmarks. One is 
Jutland, Denmark of the mainland: another is the 500 islands, situated for 
the most part to the east of Jutland (about a hundred of them are in- 
habited), but so close to the mainland that they can be reached either by 
bridges or by train-carrying ferries. The two largest islands are Fynen— 
with Odense, Andersen’s birth town—and Zealand, with wonderful Copen- 
hagen on the east coast. Fancy choosing for the capital a place on the 
periphery of the country! But then Copenhagen is more than the capital of 
Denmark only: it is, unofficially, the capital of all Scandinavia, a starting 
point for Stockholm, Oslo and Helsinki, and, in a way, of Northern Europe 
altogether. Every fourth Dane lives in Copenhagen, the population of the 
country being 4,500,000 and that of the capital a million and a quarter. 

Serene Denmark is a land of paradoxes. There are no large rivers, and 
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only a few small ones for that matter, but—owing to numerous lakes— 
the country is a paradise for the fresh water fisherman, as it is, of course, 
for the sea angler. A fishing holiday somewhere off the beaten track is 
just what Isaac Walton would have ordered. ‘The leading brewery’s side- 
lines are the erection of artistically designed buildings and the patronage of 
charities and art. The Northern town of Aalborg, which used, in the olden 
days, to “export?” Cimbri and Teutons—their forays were destructive— 
now exports cement, which builds. There are more storks in Denmark 
than in any other western country—why then is the population less than . 
five million? 

Denmark number three—more distant—consists of the Faeroes in 
the north of the North Sea; and number four is Greenland, the largest 
island in the world. Finally Denmark number five is Bornholm, in the 
Baltic, to the east of Copenhagen. The Russians coveted it very much 
at the end of the last war—luckily it remained Danish. Iceland used to 
be a Danish possession, but is now independent. Sweden and Norway were 
—after the Union of Kalmar, 1397—-under Danish domination; so was, 
for a time, Hamburg. The Norsemen who colonized Normandy came 
from Denmark. And so, an Englishman visiting Denmark repays part of 
the debt which his country owes to William the Conqueror, whose ancestors 
were Danish Norsemen. The Roman Pliny knew of Denmark; he spoke 
of her—and of Sweden—as of Skandiai. The Royal House of Norway 
is of Danish extraction and the Royal House of Denmark itself is related 
to many European sovereigns, including those of Britain and Greece. 


Denmark is a northern country, but the climate is mild, with only slightly 
colder winters than in Britain and slightly warmer summers. It is warmer 
in the Danish off-coast islands than in Jutland. This climate suits well 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed people of middle stature who used to be so war- 
loving in the Middle Ages, but in modern times prefer the middle road to 
happiness. Still, Denmark is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and owing to Denmark’s geographical position this is of no 
mean importance to the western world. The conquering spirit is still there, 
but it manifests itself peacefully. Smorrebrod, that fantastic cold table, with 
its open sandwiches (some restaurants serve more than a hundred varieties) 
must have been invented on some gastronomical Olympus—or shall we 
say Valhalla? But it is not only material things in which the Danes excel. 
Their ballet belongs to the best in the world and their theatres are of high 
standing. Love of music is deeply ingrained, as is proved by the excavations 
of lurs, 3,000-year-old musical instruments which can be played to this day 
and—as the poet says—‘loudly.and proudly”. Lurs, incidentally, is the 
trade mark of high quality Danish agricultural produce. 

Hospitality and generosity are typical of the Danes; and so are their 
gaiety and good temper. There is an element of “happy-go-lucky” in their 

--6utlook and I was told that the average standard of life of the country 
is the second highest in Europe, after Switzerland; I was also told that 
the country cannot really afford this, but there it is . . . The Danes differ 
in some respects from their brother Scandinavians—the amiable Norwegians 
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and the aloof Swedes—just as they differ from the British people whom, 
however, they consider their nearest relations in the ways of life. Surpris- 
ingly, some modern one-family houses in North Jutland are built without 
doors. or windows in the wall facing the road; the entrance is from the 
other side, but we are told that clever architectural design allows for 
abundant sunlight in the house, despite the blindness of the front wall. If 
this is an attempt to enhance privacy then it is easily defeated by the urge 
of hospitality. 

A national characteristic of the Danes is their intense but wholly un- 
ageressive pride. They are proud of their ancient monarchy, their con- 
stitution, their Coalition Government; of their writers, sculptors, art 
designers; of their dreamy little towns and their luxurious ferries to the 
islands; of their attractive women—and their tasty butter; of Elsinore 
which inspired Shakespeare—and their bacon, supposed to be the best in 
the world; of their television service, with a special programme by young 
people for young people—the first of its kind; of their stormy past and the 
unassuming present. They have good reason to be proud. And the land- 
scape smiles—perhaps because it is proud, too: proud of being inhabited 


by such unspoilt, gifted and good-natured people. 
SIMON WOLF 


GO TO MOROCCO 


ROM the time of Cromer, and indeed from when the Suez Canal 

was opened 90 years ago, the enterprising traveller who wanted a 

taste of Africa or Islam with his sunshine went to Egypt. He had the 
Nile, the Pyramids, the palaces of. Luxor (whose very name mean palaces), 
he had Karnak and the tombs and mummies, and Cairo the magnificent— 
then as now the most populous and splendid of all the cities of Islam. 
But though Cairo under Nasser is booming as never before, builds new 
hotels and soon has them crowded, the French and English, since the 
disastrous blunder of Suez, have little zest in exploring the country their 
genius did so much to form in the modern world. But to get the tang 
of Africa, to be steeped in the brilliance of its sun, to meet the romance of 
Islam not lost by its impact with modernity, and to watch from close at 
hand the transformations and complications which come over all the 
Bandung countries as they awake to make their own choices and run their 
own affairs in the revolutions and pressures of the day—all this craving 
and curiosity is still with us. We can slake it by going to a country much 
nearer and more picturesque than Egypt and at the present time as 
significant as it is captivating. 

‘Morocco can give us the best drives and the most arresting beauty in 
all Africa. It is a country of splendid old cities, of wild sweeps of plain 
and hill, of a long coastline taking us down at Agadir to the latitude of 
Miami, and scattered through it in appropriate places are hotels run 
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excellently in the French style, and inhabited by a people—more Berber 
than Arab—still living much as those on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean lived in the time of Moses, who at the same time have met 
and assimilated the culture and inventions of Europe. It shares in that 
impulse of modernness which stirs youth from Ispahan to Accra. It, alone 
in the world with Britain; surrounds its sovereign with sumptuous cere- 
monial; and yet it is much further advanced in trade unionism than any- 
where else in Africa. Its men are described by the Frenchman who best 
understood them as rivalling Europeans in hospitality, courtesy and 
courage. All this is to be found within about two hours’ sail from Gibraltar 
for a ticket which costs even by air not more than £50 there and back. 


Fifty years ago, when the rich and fashionable went to Egypt, a trip to 
Morocco was more of an enterprise than any which Gertrude Bell then 
-had the hardihood to make among the Syrians governed by the Turks. In 
Morocco there were no ports, no trains, no bridges, no roads, no guidebook 
and very few hotels, except in Tangier, and even there people did not get 
beyond the walls after nightfall. If they rode out further, then, like The 
Times correspondent Harris or Qaid Sir Harry Maclean who commanded 
the Sultan’s army, they might well be captured by the handsome brigand 
Raisuli, who was a scion of the Prophet, and who was not disposed to 
give up his hostages for much less than £15,000. If you wanted to go 
beyond Tangier you went with a cavalcade and camped, hoping that there 
would be no freshet in the rivers to make their fords impassable for days 
at a time. You joined in spirit with the Berber or the Bedouin whose 
possessions were ever in his sight: a camel or two, a few goats and sheep; 
a tent woven from the wool and furnished only with a few rugs and 
cushions, made also from the wool. The sheep provided him with house, 
furniture, food, clothes and sacrifice. Though the greeting given was 
Salaam Aleikum—peace be unto you—this was not a people of peace. It 
was a land of public oppression and personal animosities. The Berber 
distrusted the Arab. Tribe engaged with tribe, village against village. ‘‘As 
of old,” said Bensusan, the Englishman and Jew who delighted to travel 
there at the time, “‘the Qaids are concerned only with filling their pockets; 
the villagers when not fighting are equally engrossed in saving some small 
portion of their earnings and taking advantage of the Central Government’s 
inability to collect taxes. They all know that their land is in confusion 
and that the Europeans at the Court are intriguing against its independence. 
In camp and market-place men spread the news of the French advance 
from the East.” 

Such, as we hear also from Harris as well as from diplomats Drummond- 
Hay and Sir Arthur Nicolson, was Morocco. Then with Lyautey came 
the day when the great change began, when order, unity and traffic spread 
through the country. With admirable speed and quality came roads, 
railways, bridges, ports, post, telegraph and electricity, the thorough 
cultivation of large tracts of land, the administration of justice, order and 
peace. Among the Moors who saw what he did in 13 years gratitude was 
deep and enthusiastic. When Bensusan left Morocco he wrote: “I recalled 
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my glimpses of the Arabs who live in Algeria and’ Tunisia, and even 
Egypt under European rule, and thought of the servility and dependence 
of the lower classes and the gross unintelligent lives of the rest. Morocco 
alone had held out against Europe.” There has been a tendency to assume 
that the old war-torn Morocco before the Protectorate was a paradise, but 
now nobody wants it back. No greater mistake could be made than to 
think that in the Arab world the picturesque past is treasured while the 
impacts of America and Europe are disdained. Already 20 years ago the 
Bedouins of the desert, wherever they could afford it, had exchanged the 
camel for the car; camels are as rare in Mecca as pony carts in Melbourne. 
Nor will you see many in Morocco. On the contrary the people crowd 
into excellent buses running over excellent roads. And even between 
Marrakesh and Fez, where the C.T.M. company has no service, there are 
the swift, smooth cars of the Nord-Sud Rapide. Comparatively few people 
travel in the excellent trains because they are rarer and costlier. There is 
much to be said for seeing the country by bus because first one travels 
among the people who are often handsome and habitually courteous, and 
secondly because a bus sets one higher than a car to enjoy the view. 
And what a’succession of views the roads offer! Starting from the north 
one enjoys the heights first of the Rif and then in the distance the Middle 
Atlas. Between Rabat and Casablanca stretches of beautiful cultivated 
land near the Atlantic are freshened by its breezes. Between Mogador and 
Agadir are the hills where the Haha live, and from the heights of these 
it is a glance down to breaking waves or upward to the snow of the High 
Atlas. This great Sierra, higher by more than 2,000 feet than the peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada, can be crossed from Tarudant by the Tizn i Test. 
This leads down through Oberland scenes to the rich plain which stretches 
round the red walls and palm groves of Marrakesh, whose glory is to 
combine with palm and peak the finest minaret of Africa. Or again the 
mountains can be crossed when one goes on from Marrakesh towards 
the Sahara over the Tizn i Tishka. Each of these passes come to something 
like 7,000 feet. A fall of snow at certain seasons can block them, but both 
lead from Marrakesh towards haunts of the sun; the one to the walled city 
of Tarudant—the Carcassonne of Morocco—the other to the most delightful 
oasis with an hotel superbly run. This is the Gite d’Etape at the oasis which 
the French have spelt as Quarazate, but which is really Warz-zat, just 
as Ouezzane is really Wazan, where a British lady lived as wife of the 
ruling Sharif and wrote her memoirs. 


The Bandung countries give us what the English-speaking world offers 
less and less—servants with all that they imply of cooking, courtesy and 
welcome. Morocco is in that a gratifying contrast to a land equally 
favoured in spaces, scenes and climate, New Zealand. And what a relief 
for a motorist to get away from the parade of cars and the molested peace 
of the night! There are no crowded roads in Morocco, nothing more dis- 
turbing at night than the occasional cry of the jackal or the barking of 
village dogs at the moon. Even in the most modern cities one moves with 
ease and nearly always in sunshine, though Tangier is at the corner which 
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the Mediterranean makes with the Atlantic, and has a climate less warm 
than that of the French Riviera, whether in winter or summer. Lyautey 
said of Morocco that it is a cold country with a hot sun; but. that 
applies rather to the parts on high ground away from the sea. Morocco 
by the sea is a synthesis of earth, water and light. Down the hundreds of 
miles of its long coast the setting sun pours its blaze over the Atlantic, 
while air and water alike are glorified by the splendour of suffusing clouds, 
beneath which the breakers spread their foam over sand and rock. And 
although in places the soil is so fertile that the plains bear four harvests 
in a year, and sometimes the road is perfumed for miles by the scent 
from orange blossom in groves nobly ordered, close beside these are fields 
that seem nothing but pebble and rock with nothing for sheep to browse. 
Still in the wide stretches of the country that extend from the roads over 
plain and hill one finds in the conical huts of the douars the dream and 
reverie ingpired by bright sunshine and moonlight shining on flocks and 
herds in endless space. Still in mountain and desert are crowds living as 
they have always done, but moving among them are always those—and 
‘they are mostly young—who have learned French and go off to traffic in 
the cities or sleep in the new huge towns made of reeds and cans—les 
bidonvilles—which they prefer to the airless and crowded rooms of the 
walled old city, the medina. Half the population of North Africa is under 
21 and, as everywhere, the young prefer the roar of the factory, the lift 
climbing the skyscraper, the press of business, the dense crowds gathering, 
the machine at work in the mine, the buzz of traffic. From a childhood 
lived on the savours of charcoal, burnt dung, mint, cummin and coffee, 
they move to an adolescence flavoured by petrol and mazout with the zest 
imparted by coca-cola. The period of French colonization has given way 
to a successful independence rivalling that of Ghana. But the calming 
virtues of mint tea on which people used to thrive for whole days are being 
replaced by the new stress of pepsicolonization. The boy of today has 
discarded the jellaba which enfolded him like a nightgown and taken to 


‘-. blue jeans. In Morocco the East is becoming the West, and no small part 


of its fascination is the opportunity it offers them to meet and know each 
other. 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


THE ETON COLLEGE PORTRAITS 


66 AY the pictures he acquired be a consolation for the colonies 
he lost,” wrote Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, with reference to George HI*. It was 

the fate of this monarch to redress some of the harm done in England to 

the arts through the execution of Charles I and the violent temper of early 

Puritanism in general. The contemporary artist, however, still had good 

* The Taste of Angels, New York, 1949. i 
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reason to complain, and did complain. Hogarth wrote: “Who can be 
expected to give 40 guineas for a modern landscape, though in ever so 
superior a style, when he can purchase one which, for little more than 
double the sum named, is warranted original by a solemn-faced con- 
noisseur?”’ Indeed, connoisseurship and encouragement of contemporary 
arts can be two different matters, and the fashionable enthusiasm of the 
eighteenth century gentleman for achitecture, painting and sculpture was 
directed to Italian works of art of the past rather than to English art of the 
day. Only one kind of picture could not be acquired either in sales or 
from dealers—the buyer’s own portrait or the portraits ‘of his relations. 
It was in the field of portraiture that the English painter got his chance 
in the new age of patronage under George III. And it was in this period 
that a new collection of portraits was initiated at Eton College. 

Between the years 1754 and 1781 Dr. Edward Barnard was first Head- 
master and later Provost at Eton. Under him the number of boys rose 
steeply, the cultivation of the classics flowered, and a leaving-custom was 
established which deserves the gratitude of art lovers of all times. In lieu 
of the traditional handful of guineas placed discreetly on the edge of the 
headmaster’s desk when bidding him goodbye, the pupil was now offered 
the more gracious alternative of expressing his appreciation of the help 
received throughout the years in school by presenting his portrait. As 
Dr. Barnard’s idea coincided with the finest epoch of British portraiture 
a unique collection of nearly 200 paintings of excellent quality resulted, 
which adorn the walls of the battlemented Lodge of the Provost of Eton. 
It is an intensely interesting set of pictures distinguished, as it is, on two 
counts: by the brush of illustrious artists and the fame attaching to: the 
names of many of the sitters. Those Eton boys, and especially its sixth- 
formers, were of the élite of the country—dukes’, earls’ and marquesses’ 
sons, Prime Ministers and empire builders to be, youth destined to excel 
in scholarship and statesmanship, as generals or poets. 

In his book The Art of Painting, Jonathan Richardson, the early 
eighteenth century expert, wrote with enviable self-confidence that “when 
Vandyke came hither, he brought face-paintings to us; ever since which 
time (that is above fourscore years) England has excelled all the world 
in that great branch of art; and being well stored with the works of the 
great masters, whether paintings or drawings, as well as with the greatest 
encouragement, this may justly be esteemed as a complete and best school of 
face-painting now in the world.” Opposed to this statement was the opinion 
held by Abbé Je Blanc, an observant Frenchman who knew England in 
the ’thirties and early ‘forties of the century, and who denied the very 
existence of any distinguished school of painting. W. T. Whitley in his 
„Artists and their Friends in England has recorded le Blanc’s dictum that 
‘English artists practise their art merely as a money making trade and 
that ‘‘at a distance one would take a dozen of their paintings for 12 copies 
of the same original,” all showing the same neck, the same arms, the same 
colouring and the same attitude, and all being void of life, action and 
pattern. Le Blanc even refused to be impressed with the fame of Kneller 
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(the anglicized German artist Gottfried Kniller), though in England no 
meaner critic than Pope found Kneller worthy of a comparison with 
Raphael. When Richardson and le Blanc wrote about portrait painting in 
England, one extolling and the other condemning it, the artists who were 
truly to establish the fame of British portraiture were either children or 
not yet born. Yet in 1754, when Dr. Barnard instituted the custom of the 
school-leaving portrait at Eton, Reynolds was 31 and Gainsborough 27; 
and, since the custom outlasted the originator’s tenure of office and was 
superseded only in 1861 by the prosaic measure of a capitation fee, the 
collection was enriched by works of Beechey, Hoppner and Lawrence. In 
one of his written harangues Hogarth sought to explain that the mainspring 
of English portraiture was the English vice that combined selfishness with 
vanity. ‘‘Portrait painting, therefore, ever has, and ever will succeed in 
this country better than in any other. The demand will be as constant as 
new faces arise. . .” It was one of the prejudices of the period to consider 
a portrait as inferior to a picture representing a scene from history, 
mythology or poetry. When Nathaniel Dance, one of the artists who con- 
tributed to the Eton gallery of school-leavers, married a wealthy widow 
he relinquished the painting of portraits in favour of landscapes and was 
even anxious to destroy his former work. He apparently felt that he owed 
this to his new station in life, since “fortune had made him a gentleman,” 
to use the phrase of a contemporary writer. 


The portrait of the Hon. Henry Howard, by the Scottish artist Alan 
Ramsay, is considered as the earliest piece in the series. Born in 1739, 
Howard succeeded at an early age his grandfather as Twelfth Earl of 
Suffolk and Fifth Earl of Berkshire, but otherwise apparently remained 
for his lifetime content with having held as an adolescent the dignity to which 
Canning referred by saying that “no one is ever so great a man as when 
he was a sixth-form boy at Eton.’ Like most pictures in the collection 
his portrait measures 30 inches by 25, and presents the sitter as a half- 
length figure in a decorative white silk dress. Ramsay was well versed in 
producing decorative pieces, among them many portraits of George III, 
which were to satisfy the requests of various corporations and transmarine 
colonies for these “beloved objects”. 

One of the most important pictures of the earlier period of the collection 
` ig that of Charles James Fox, by Reynolds. In contrast to the familiar 
plump and somewhat dishevelled figure of later years it presents a well- 
built youth in a neat brownish-red coat who, according to Dr. Lionel Cust 
(Eton College Portraits, London, 1910), sat for his portrait in the course 
of the years 1762, 1764 and 1765, when the future protagonist of freedom 
—of American Independence, of the French Revolution, of the abolition 
of the slave trade—was 13 to 16 years old. The fee paid for the portrait 
by his father was in keeping with Reynolds’ position. While other artists 
would receive 20 or 30 pounds, Reynolds could command 65 for the 
original portrait and 50 for a replica that went to Holland House. His 
work was at the time in extraordinary demand; in 1757 he recorded 677 
sittings. As a rule he required three sittings, each lasting and hour and a 
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half, to paint a face. A few years later he was to become the first President 
of the newly founded Royal Academy and to be knighted. Devoid of all 
pose and of the customary draperies, the portrait of the adolescent Fox 
is possessed of that simplicity and truthfulness which Sir Joshua so greatly 
admired in ancient art. It is a penetrating character study that corresponds 
well with a description of Fox in his manhood by Macaulay (Critical and 
Historical Essays, 1877), which ran as follows: “. .. the massy and 
thoughtful forehead, the large eyebrows, the full cheek and lip, the 
expression so singularly compounded of sense, humour, courage, openness, 
a strong will and a sweet temper. . .” 

Among the earlier portraits of the Eton College collection is the picture 
of Charles Manners, Marquess of Granby, by Gainsborough, who as a 
sixth-former was the Captain of the Oppidans and later became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The portrait shows him in a Vandyck dress of blue 
silk with lace collar and against a background of a delicately painted open- 
air vista. The portrait of the Earl of Dalkeith, by William Beechey, which 
was executed for a fee of ten pounds in the year 1789 shows the young 
man in a fanciful costume connected with the festival known as “Montem”. 
At this annual feast, which was later discontinued, money (referred to as 
“*salt’’) was collected for the school captain leaving Eton for King’s College, 
Cambridge. Though inferior to Hoppner and Lawrence, Beechey enjoyed 
the favour of George HI and was after Reynolds the next artist to be 
knighted—under circumstances which the reader interested in the gossip 
of the period may like to peruse in the second volume cf Whitley’s Artists 
and their Friends. 


Samuel Whitebread’s portrait, by Romney, apart from being a fine 
picture, presents an interesting historical document. Samuel, who later 
distinguished himself as an orator in the House of Commons, was the son 
of a brewer and his presence at Eton in the second half of the eighteenth - 
century gave evidence of the rising tide of the industrial middle-classes. 
Nevertheless he wore a powdered wig with a queue, without which no 
gentleman’s appearance would be complete. When the shortage of food 
in England in 1795 led to bread riots, the Government decided to economize 
in flour by limiting its use as hair powder. Sir Thomas Lawrence’s likeness 
of Hart Davis and Hoppner’s portrait of the Hon. Charles Pelham take 
us to the days of a more bourgeois costume and temper, to a generation 
which later witnessed the Reform Bill and the extension of the franchise 
to the middle classes. 


In later years the quality of the school-leavers’ portraits deteriorated and 
the rising fees of artists had a limiting effect on the number of portraits 
left by Eton scholars, Among the later artists represented in the collection 
are Harlow and Hayter, and Margaret Carpenter, as the only woman 
painter; in 1868 the series reached its end. A new age was assuming 
stature; the newly introduced capitation fee foreshadowed ways of life based 
on an equalitarian principle, and people may have begun to feel in closer 
communion with the present than with the past and may have lost some- 
thing of the previous urge to account’ of themselves before posterity. Some 
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of the portraits of the school-leavers of Eton are important creations of 
British eighteenth century painting, of a portraiture which consciously 
strove to bring to the fore the best points in a human appearance, the 
harmony between features, an orchestrated rhythm in gestures as well as 
in colours; to evoke the presence of a noble mind, and, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said in one of his Discourses, “to affect the imagination by 
means of association of ideas.” 
ALMA S. WITTLIN 


SIMENON AND CHANDLER 


“HE detective stories of Raymond Chandler, and to an even greater 
extent of Georges Simenon, have 4 serious purpose and a relation- 
ship to life which raises them to the status of works of fiction that 

may be judged as literature. The pleasure we get from them is aesthetic 
as well as intellectual; or just sensational. They illumine life. They do not 
just kill time. Simenon and Chandler are therefore two of the rare examples 
among writers of detective stories who figure, I think deservedly, in studies 
of contemporary literature. Each has his own very distinctive style and 
creates his own typical and self-sufficient world. In evaluating the authors 
it will repay us to analyse these worlds, They are related to real life—as 
all imaginative creation to have any validity must be—yet they bear un- 
mistakably the stamp of their creators. The people in them, as in so few 
other detective stories, are not just cyphers. We read them with enjoyment 
as superior whodunits. They are also novels not without significance for 
our distracted times. 

In the creation of character, Simenon’s Maigret novels are far superior 
to those of Chandler, the case-books of Philip Marlowe. Simenon brings 
before us in a seemingly endless procession living beings high and low, 
rich and poor—but mainly low and poor—who may not always be 
profoundly realized, but on the surface level, and some way below the 
surface, are brilliantly observed. His pre-war novels, with their almost 
stifling evocation of an atmosphere of apathy, cynicism and despair, should 
have prepared us for the virtual inevitability of the fall of France. There 
is no greater contrast between these two writers than in respect of their 
treatment of women. Simenon does not romanticize them, but he recog- 
nizes, what Chandler so often seems to forget, that they have hearts as 
well as curves. Simenon goes in for good-hearted or browned-off trollops 
and demi-mondaines who live fully if not respectably until, as all too often 
happens, somebody kills them. Chandler’s decorative but deadly dames 
are usually the ones who do the killing, but they themselves are never 
quite alive. Simenon’s dance-hostesses and street-walkers are soiled, sinful 
and ‘pathetic, often gallant, always shockingly alive. Chandler’s dolls come 
from the toy-shop, just as his guys are headed for the bonfire. His unbridled 
femmes fatales, who are deadly to the male, all run very much to pattern 
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and are mostly treated with a conspicuous lack of compassion and under- 
standing. He views his tormented nymphomaniacs, so lovely and so lost, 
not as sick individuals but as emblems of rottenness, symbols of the sickness 
of society. 

Chandler does this deliberately although one may suspect, with the 
Freudian critics, a Puritanical streak in him that may have something to 
do with it. In a sense, as one learns from his essay on The Simple Art of 
Murder, he thinks of his detective stories as modern Moralities in which 
many of the characters merely symbolize the Seven Deadly Sins—and also, 
no doubt, the countless more venial ones that the flesh is heir to, especially 
in California. But what he gains on Morality’s swings, he loses on La 
Ronde, life’s roundabout. Marlowe, his detective, is a real person, but we 
too often have the impression that he is chasing, or being chased by, 
shadows. Of course he is always the most important person in his novels. 
Chandler gives us life seen through a “‘private eye” whose jobs take him 
into many strange places. In this respect his raison d’étre in the drama 
sometimes seems more plausible than that of Conrad’s Marlow. Both, 
of course, in their very different fashions, fulfil the rôle of Henry James’s 
ideal observer, but they are not detached observers. Chandler’s Marlowe, 
in particular, participates in, and to some extent resolves, the dramatic 
affairs in which his job and his conscience involve him. 

Yet we may sometimes feel that Chandler takes too literally his claim 
in The Simple Art of Murder that the detective is not only the hero but 
“is everything’. It may seem to us sometimes that Marlowe is the only . 
flesh-and-blood person in a world of stereotyped suspects, carbon-copy 
cops and tycoon-type millionaires. Chandler has a wonderful eye for 
scenery, evokes the sunlit Californian landscape with brilliant economy, 
but has nothing like Simenon’s sense of smell: for the reek of cheap, 
stale scent, for example; or of dried sweat on tired, not too clean bodies; 
or the stench, half nostalgic, half nauseating, wholly compelling, of a busy 
fishing port with the variegated odours of fuel oil and fish and tar and 
rope and seaweed and salt water and ozone. Chandler shows us with 
incisive, selective brilliance the back-drop to his drama, but with Simenon 
we are there. 


Simenon’s Inspector Maigret absorbs atmosphere, Chandler’s Philip 
Marlowe punishment, and both a good deal of alcohol. One of the greatest 
contrasts between the two men is that Marlowe is a lone wolf, a man alone 
without, to our knowledge, antecedents or family, whereas the Inspector 
has the Police Judiciaire behind him and Mme. Maigret at his side. The 
faithful Mme. Maigret waits for him, cherishes him and, when he teases 
her about their courting days, is secretly pleased though shocked to her 
bourgeois soul. Authentic touches of domesticity bring the Maigrets warmly 
and vividly to life. If Simenon’s “‘straight” novels are less successful than 
his Maigret books, as I think they are, it is because they lack the sheet- 
anchor of normality of the Inspector’s bulky person. They become case- 
histories and their worlds are sick, even mad, with the doctor gone on leave. 
Marlowe, entering at all hours and alone his deliberately sordid office, has 
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“no such humanizing family ties. Like Hemingway’s hero he refuses to get 
“connected up” for fear that it would destroy his integrity. Will his 
approaching marriage to Linda Loring do so? Or will it end his increasingly 
promiscuous behaviour that has in it the seeds of dissolution? Marlowe, 
though hé-is shy about it, has a social conscience. But Maigret, though 
dour as the devil when on the scent, is a sociable fellow. 


Simenon and Chandler introduce us to hard but not inhuman worlds. 
In their writings the detective story comes of. age, becomes a novel. And 
the compassion that warms their plots, compact though these are of 
brutality and violence, gives them a validity, a true and meaningful relation- 
ship to life, that is absent from the empty anger, veiling fear or despair, 
of our contemporary Teddy Boys’ tales. Simenon is not just a camera, in 
Christopher Isherwood’s misleading phrase—no novelist ever is—but at 
times he reminds us of a photographer, brilliantly composing his pictures, 
giving us without distortion “exposures” of life as it really is. Chandler’s 
Marlowe is a modern Everyman though at times, like all the other tough 
guys, he betrays a soft centre of sentimentality. It is fashionable to take 
neither Simenon nor Chandler seriously as novelists because of their popular 
appeal. André Gide disagreed in the case of Simenon, and to Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen, Chandler is a significant figure on the American literary - 
scene. Perhaps they are right and the ivory tower critics, influenced in 
their judgments by cultural snobisme, are wrong. It is true that the ‘“‘pulp”’ 
magazines sell in their tens of thousands. It is no less true that Homer, 
Shakespeare, the greatest classics, have a universal appeal. To equate high 
sales with low literary value is absurd. 

LUKE PARSONS 


THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET 


2 This basket woven by loving hands 
Is at my service now and always 
Like her who made it, at my side 
To tidy up the mess ve made 
Trying to be a strong lone man, 
Living a life with little help 
To tide me over the difficult places. 


But there! I have ript my papers up 

And thrown my pride down. All I ask is 

Her love and God’s and grace to accept them. 
There in the litter basket lie 

Shreds of myself I need not regret, 

A sullied flower and some torn up poems. 


JOHN BARRON MAYS 
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BRITAIN IN AFRICA 


About a quarter of Livingstone’s ministry in Africa was spent in or around 
southern Bechuanaland, yet how little about that period of his life is known. That 
he was mauled by a lion, married Mary Moffat, converted Setshele, chief of the 
Bakwena, had differences with the Boers, and that his mission at Kolobeng was 
wrecked during a Boer raid on Setshele’s town of Dimawe, so much we know from 
his own and one or two other published works and from some official records. 
Of his inner life, his mental and spiritual development during this period when, 
it must be supposed, he was fitting himself for his later career of devotion and self- 
sacrifice, of his day-to-day activities on the various mission stations where he served, 
our knowledge is incomplete and unsatisfactory. The first volume of the letters 
now- published goes a long way to fill this gap. It covers the period 1841-48, that 
is to say, the first and less well documented period of Livingstone’s life in Africa. 
The second volume contains letters written between 1849-56. This was the period 
of the discovery of Lake Ngami and the first great journey, and is, of course, better 
known. 

There are altogether 215 letters in the two volumes and most of them are pub- 
lished for the first time. They comprise all that could be traced of the many letters 
which Livingstone wrote to his own relations and to his wife’s during his first 
residence in Africa. They cannot be expected to reflect the whole range of his 
interests and activities, but nevertheless contain much new and important material. 
His letters to his own kith and kin show him as an affectionate and dutiful son and 
brother, always mindful of his obligations. It is also evident that he stood somewhat 
in awe of his mother-in-law, but found Robert Moffat personally and intellectually 
very congenial. The Moffat letters in particular, very frank, and treating of 
matters with which the two men were both familiar, are a magnificent source of 
information about the local tribes, their relations with the Boers and with Euro- 
pean hunters and missionaries. They also make it abundantly clear that Living- 
stone, deeply and sincerely religious as he was, did not practise always tolerance 
and charity towards his fellow workers. His almost zestful participation in the 
feuds that too often divided these early missionaries goes far to explain the differences 
with bis European subordinates on the Zambezi expedition some years later. 

The letters are splendidly edited by Professor Schapera, whose Introduction and 
accurate footnotes add greatly to the interest of the publication, and are, in fact, 
essential for a proper understanding of it. Though in a sense Livingstone is now 
shown. to have been a less saintly character than he appears in earlier biographies 
he was too impatient, too rough, sometimes too bitter—his ultimate achievement 
remains unimpaired. Indeed, his human failings may have contributed towards it 
and enhanced it. They certainly make him more credible. 

A century later, and half a continent away from Livingstone’s Bechuanaland, 
Mr. Coleman gives a very sober and well balanced account of Nigeria’s progress 
toward self-government. He betrays none of the American bias against colonialism 
and he is reasonably appreciative of the British achievement, though he may not 
grasp its full magnitude. He places the right valuation on some of the wilder allega- 
tions against British policy and action. He may, however, well be right in giving 
weight to the complaint that the British were inclined to be standoffish towards the 
educated African and too reluctant to admit him to high office. (On the other hand 
it must be said that the British administration was of high quality and gave to 
Nigerians the best Government they had ever had, or for that matter will have for 
a long time.) The results of the omission may be unfortunate, for at present the 
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country seems to be provided with too few potential administrators and too many 
politicians. There are also, it seems, other and graver reasons for disquiet. The 
only basis for unity so far has been the Colonial Government. With the approaching 
withdrawal of the British, the seeds of separatism are already growing into sturdy 
plants. But these are conclusions that one reader has drawn from Mr. Coleman’s 
facts and they are nowhere so brashly stated by him. On the contrary, his book is 
a model of the sober and scholarly approach. His findings are supported by 
copious and informative notes and by helpful maps and diagrams. The book is to 
be heartily commended as a serious treatment of one of the most important 
phenomena of the modern world. A. SILLERY 


Dayid Livingstone, Family Letters 1841-1856, edited with an Introduction by I Schapera. 
Chatto and Windus. 2 vols. 60s. 

Nigeria, Background to Nationalism. By James S. Coleman. University of California 
Press. 56s. 6d. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations Organization has come up a bit in the world since it occupied 
successively the Hunter College (for women) gymnasium in the Bronx, a converted 
skating rink on Long Island and a deserted gyroscope factory at Lake Success. Its 
buildings are now second only to those of the Rockefeller Centre in New York as 
architectural symbols of modernity and power—and, indeed, this is cash more than 
coincidence since it was John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who bought the present site as 
a modest $84 present for the infant U.N.O. If, in its rise to institutional permanence 
it has not fulfilled all the wild and pious hopes of 1945, yet it can, as H. G. Nicholas 
puts it, “exercise a moral pressure that States cannot easily ignore”. While remain- 
ing a “voluntary association of independent States” it has created something 
approaching a “U.N. public opinion” which has itself become a factor in the 
behaviour of its highly independent member-States. 

The Nuffield Reader in the Comparative Study of Institutions at Oxford has, 
despite such a frightening office, written a book of beautiful clarity and objectivity. 
The traps of “‘political science” writing and of “for?” or “against” writing on 
U.N.O. have both been avoided. Here is simply a judicious account of what the 
United Nations Organization is like and how it works. The time was ripe for such 
a model treatment of U.N.O. simply as a going concern. A dry, sharp, donnish 
wit shows that Mr. Nicholas is not easy to please. But if he does not have—as 
Laski once said of the World Government Movement—“‘both feet firmly planted 
in mid-air” neither does he encourage the “‘ultra-realist’’, power-politics view of 
international relations. The actual working of U.N.O., he shows, is a living refuta- 
tion of both views. Certainly the power of the Security Council both to protect and 
to enforce for and against member-States has proved far less than was hoped for 
in the original Charter. “It is, after all”, says Mr. Nicholas, “neither an executive 
nor a legislature, but a diplomatic conference in permanent session”, But the bene- 
fits of such a conference have been obvious and great. If propaganda more than 
negotiation has often characterized its wordy sessions, yet the Assembly has 
furnished an arena of open and demonstrable (if shifting) alliances which must have 
prevented many errors of judgment on the part of the great Powers. Our Foreign 
Office must have learned its lesson about under-estimating the U.N. after Suez, and 
the Russians have at least not walked out again after Korea. 
` A gradual shift of prestige and volume of business from Security Council to 
Assembly has taken place. But this is perhaps a welcome acceptance of the fact 
that U.N.O. can only very rarely make big decisions. The Assembly, however, 
provides a sounding-board which necessarily restrains and guides the diplomacy 
of individual nations. The actual votes do not perhaps, Mr. Nicholas shrewdly 
suggests, matter very much: “The exaggerated concern over block-voting proceeds 
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from an exaggerated respect for voting as such’. One has only to contrast the 
relative power of the (non-voting) Conservative “1922” Committee in the House of 
Commons with that of the (voting) Parliamentary Labour Party to take the author’s 
point. Yet, otherwise, there are but few analogies between the style and work of 
the mother of parliaments and the family of nations. Indeed, Mr. Nicholas suggests 
that our delegations have been less ready to adapt and thus less effective in the 
Assembly than we might have expected. The U.N.O. is not a club so much as a 
stage. To know what can or cannot be put upon this stage, read this book. 

BERNARD CRICK 
The United Nations as a Political Institution. By H. G. Nicholas. Oxford University 

Press. 21s. 


FRANCE’S PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


In 1940 Hitler overwhelmed France. Alone Britain fought on. But the U.S.A.? 
She was not at war, nor involved. When an unknown soldier denied his allegiance 
and proclaimed that France continued the struggle, she could ignore this Don 
Quixote. He had no mandate. Whom did he represent? Roosevelt saw France 
defeated, dismembered, with a puppet Government. As no American interests 
suffered, it appeared politic to maintain relations with Pétain, and to support 
de Gaulle would not serve U.S.A. interests. Pearl Harbour brought her into war. 
It did not imply that she recognized de Gaulle. Gaullism seemed an extension of 
the Front Populaire. Roosevelt and Murphy excluded him from the North African 
invasion, where American interests were well served by Darlan or Giraud. They 
could secure essential obedience and America essential ports and railways. 

When de Gaulle arrived in Cassablanca, he appeared unsuited to U.S.A. policy. 
He did not heed the realities of defeat, demanded the French empire’s return, and 
ran counter not only to Roosevelt’s and Hull’s anti-colonialism but “to Churchill’s 
ambition to extend British hegemony in the Middle East”. Roosevelt questioned 
how France, defeated in five weeks could sustain de Gaulle’s claims for her gran- 
deur, while French repression in the Lebanon recalled colonialism at its worst. 
How could Indo-China be returned? “The country is worse off than it was a 
hundred years ago”’. How could de Gaulle, who in three years had only rallied a 
few hundred men inherit power that had permitted 40 millions to accept defeat? 
De Gaulle’s pretensions confirmed that he planned dictatorship. So profound 
were the suspicions, that Gaullists were kept uninformed about the Normandy 
invasion. Roosevelt claimed that on Liberation, France would divide into her 
latent revolutionary forces and plunge into civil war, Pétainists against Gaullists, 
like Partisans and Chitniks in Yugoslavia, Elas and Edas in Greece. Above all 
France must choose her own Government. He mistrusted de Gaulle who seemed 
dubious on democracy. 

Events again falsified calculations. Civil war did not develop. De Gaulle did 
not establish a dictatorship. His prestige proved the only force that guaranteed 
order. Stimson, Hull, Murphy now favoured co-operation, while Roosevelt saw 
the value of settlement with France before party conventions. So in July, 1944, 
Roosevelt granted de Gaulle de facto recognition. He still held that de Gaulle’s 
authority was self-imposed, and that the Provisional Government had no people’s 
authority. Yet recognized or not, de Gaulle was in contro]. Non-recognition 
might adversely affect U.S.A. interests. So at last, in October, 1944, Caffery came 
as ambassador to France. Neither Roosevelt’s illness nor de Gaulle’s arrogance 
had facilitated comprehension. Under Truman, Monnet’s plan to reconstruct and 
modernize France ended Franco-American misunderstanding. The Crucial Years 
is a scholarly account of how the U.S.A. was impelled by the compulsion of events 
and de Gaulle’s patriotic intransigence to recognize him as the French Govern- 
ment’s head. This book is valuable for its learning and wide documentation, and 
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to British audiences for expressing views (American) unfettered by European 


prejudices. VICTOR COHEN 


Charles de Gaulle: The Crucial Years 1943-1944. By Arthur Layton Funk. University 
of Oklahoma Press. $5.00. 


EAST AND WEST 


“In actual fact the English scene,” so writes Nirad C. Chaudhuri in his Passage 
to England, “seemed much more romantic to me than all the descriptions of it in 
poetry”, and there appears to be nothing in our poetry or history that has escaped the 
philosophic attention of this singularly wise Hindu. Never have the BBC and the 
British Council had a more enlightened guest than this 57-year-old gentleman who, 
until he came for five weeks to Britain, had never been outside India. He was 
fortunate enough to land here during the newspaper strike, so that his record—in 
English as perfect as Joseph Conrad’s—is almost exclusively concerned with the 
people’s private life. He declares that English literature is the best guide for 
foreigners to the English scene, because it is so closely the product of its geographical 
environment; and he disagrees with the remark of one of his sons—all of whom have 
been brought up with the capacity of taking the healthy exercise of being disrespect- 
ful to their father—that he, the father, had lived too long in the world of books. 
This book he wrote after returning to India, remembering his emotions in tran- 
quillity. He met a Sikh who had lived many years in England where he was most 
happy; and it seems that similar stories are reaching the common people of India, 
so that thousands there and in Pakistan are applying for passports. There is even 
some business in forged passports; and although these aspirations will undoubtedly - 
increase after the publication of this book, one cannot help hoping that the BBC 
and the British Council will arrange that this most admirable observer will come 
here again, as on his recent journey he got no further north than to have a fleeting 
glance at Birmingham. 

Very different, alas, were the Sikhs of the Indian National Army who, after the 
fall of Singapore, transferred their allegiance to the enemy, so that all officers and 
other ranks at a prisoners’ camp were obliged to salute these renegades. However, 
Leslie Bell’s interesting book contains various satisfactory photographs when the 
role was reversed and the Japanese and Sikh guards had to prostrate themselves 
humbly before their erstwhile prisoners. This is the true, incredible story of Doctor 
Philip Bloom and his American wife who were married during the 70 days’ siege of 
Singapore when, for instance, they had to witness such brutalities as a prisoner 
being forced to swallow immense quantities of water, after which his stomach was 
jumped upon. Mrs. Bloom, as editor of the camp newspaper, the weekly Pow-Wow, 
did her utmost to keep up the spirits of the inmates. For example, she offered a 
prize of five cigarettes (or four caramels, whichever was available at the time) for 
an original tune and words for a marching song for the women. Did she think, 
asked the most sympathetic Archdeacon’s wife, that as no wine was available for 
Holy Communion, that a mixture of raspberry jam and water would be acceptable 
to God? 

Further east we are taken to an international Settlement by Miss Mackenzie- 
Grieve where the threat of violence was endemic, the rapacious war-lords never far 
away. Here we are brought face to face with Chinese wisdom and Chinese beauty, 
as well as with their ruthlessness, as when one had to witness the mutilated bodies 
of impaled girl students being taken away for common burial. 

HENRY BAERLEIN 


A Passage to England. By Nirad C. Chaudhuri. Macmillan. 18s. 
Destined Meeting. By Leslie Bell. Odhams. 18s. 
A Race of Green Ginger. By Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. Putnam. 21s. 
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PRINCESS MAY 


To those who grew up under the kingship of George V, the public face of his 
queen was an open and rather dull book. At a time when flatness was all, we 
regarded the statuesque figure with amused indifference, and the dignity so praised 
by. our parents—embodied in the martial umbrella and enfolding skirts—-with 
something like contempt. Yet the picture changed as she and we grew older; not 
the silhouetted toque and sensible shoes, nor the poker back and the mask of a 
smile. The softening was in us, and a triumph for her. Suddenly, as it seemed, she 
had passed from the status of austere historical institution to a cherished and indeed 
beloved one. 

How is it possible to know the real people behind royal façades, even in these 
days of uninhibited handshakes and world tourings? Now, six years since death 
broke down. the barrier, Queen Mary has become woman in James Pope-Hennessy’s 
pages. We see what our deepening affecticn had only sensed before: that her 
overweening conception of the importance of monarchy was rooted in the simple 
idea of duty; that hér reserve sprang from a lifelong shyness and the hauteur from 
nothing worse than diffidence; that her interest in antique shops was more than a 
gloss on the routine round cf inspections, and that she brought taste and knowledge 
to a family not conspicuous for either. 

It is for his account of her youth, as companion to a spendthrift, unpunctual, 
high-spirited, enormously fat and charming mother and to a penniless, handsome 
and unemployed father, that Mr. Pope-Hennessy is most to be thanked. His 
first 300 pages, so pleasurable, are also full of enlightenment, pointing straight along 
the road from quiet, self-contained girlhood to the octogenarian who said when 
Elizabeth II acceded: ‘‘Her old Grannie and subject must be the first to kiss her 
hand.” Out of the evil of enforced economy came the good that at sixteen Princess 
May was banished (by edict of Queen Victoria) with her parents to Florence, of 
all cities most capable of feeding her hungry mind. While she studied to her heart’s 
content the art and letters of Tuscany, she was learning another lesson, “never to 
live above one’s income”, and sympathy for poverty then was the source of much 
unobtrusive generosity later. 

Near-bankruptcy in England was no bar apparently to carefree holidays with 
Continental relations; there were sight-seeing and theatre excursions, meals in a 
hotel dining room, freedom for the girl who had been sheltered in Kensington 
Palace, and all the time she was reading, reading. Tutors took care of her languages 
but her roamings and revellings in European literature were her own. Hers were 
durable habits: her 85th year was spent working on her catalogues of “my interest- 
ing things”, visiting exhibitions—Leonardo da Vinci and Hanoverian silver among 
them—and the galleries; “on the night before she died she asked to have read to 
her a book about India”, and her last letter discussed the Goya pictures on show 
at Basle. - 

She had endured her relatives’ husband-hunting on her behalf, had lost her first 
fiancé and the hopes that had been raised by his proposal, had borne her share of 
mother-in-law trouble, had found fulfilment with George V who came to love her 
dearly, had been robbed of stored-up happiness when he and three of her boys 
died, and had suffered—perhaps the bitterest blow—the abdication of her eldest 
son. As the descendant of a morganatic marriage, she was not royal enough for 
her Windsor cousins who always referred to her as “poor May” (with more com- 
monsense Queen Victoria had welcomed the fresher blocd). Who shall say, after 
a study of Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s distinguished and enthralling volume, that the 
steady little beacon of Queen Mary’s life and example was less than “‘royal” in 


Queen Mary. By James Pope-Hennessy. George Allen and Unwin. 42s. 
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THE CAT-GODDESS 


Near the Buckinghamshire border there is a wood known locally as the Dead Cat 
wood. The name always brought visions of poaching cats strung.up in “‘the game- 
keeper’s larder”, until an Egyptologist who visited the neighbourhood suggested the 
name was another proof of links dating back to the days when the pursuit 
of metals brought the Egyptians here. This is a fasinating theory even if it is 
fictitious. In Dorothy Margaret Stuart’s absorbing book on cats we learn much 
about the cult of the cat-goddess of the ancient Egyptians. “Aloof, graceful, of 
unfailing dignity, with mysterious expanding and contracting eyes, to which the 
darkness was not dark, she would have been an obvious candidate for deification 
even among a people less apt to integrate their animals/ with their gods”, writes 
Miss Stuart. When she states that the cult of the cat-goddess “would last well into 
the Roman period” it raises a query whether the numberless starved and apparently 
homeless cats that roam about the ruins of the Forum, in Rome, like the sacred cows 
in India, can be a pathetic remnant of the one-time worship of the sacred cat. 
Anyway, present-day owners can proudly tell their cats that they are descended 
from the Egyptian Goddess, Bast. 

Poets through the centuries have made cats the subject of their verse. We find 
in Sidney’s Arcadia the praise, of a white cat, vividly described by one of two 
country vokels discussing the merits of their pets. Thus Nico sings: 

I have (and long shall have) a white, great nimble cat, 
A king upon a mouse, a strong foe to the rat. 
Fine eares, long tail he hath, with Lion’s curbed clawe, 
Which oft he lifteth up and stayes his lifted pawe. 
Deep musing to himselfe, which after mewing showes, 
Till with lickt bearde his eye of fire espie his foes. 
But in spite of this eulogy Pas will not allow his “‘prettie curre” to be inferior to a 
cat. Another poem to a cat comes from the cat-lover Keats in a sonnet which has 
become a classic. It appeared originally in The Comic Annual, and the subject of 
the sonnet was, we are told, an elderly asthmatic cat, lacking the tip of his tail, and 
in his day a “bonny fechter’”: 
Cat! who has passed thy grand climacteric, 
How many mice and rats hast in thy days 
Destroyed? How many tit-bits stolen? Gaze 


With those bright, languid segments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears... 


Besides many other poets, from Chaucer onwards, there is Gray who has immorta- 
lized Horace Walpole’s Selima, drowned in a tub of goldfish. 

This book, so entertaining on every page, is the result of wide research and a 
_ worthy successor to Miss Stuart’s successful Book of Birds and Beasts. Her readers 
who are not cat-lovers will find in this work both literary and historical interest. 
Here are Celtic and medieval cats, and those described as Tudor and Shakes- 
pearean. Among those of the eighteenth century we meet Dr. Johnson’s familiar 
' Hodge; and so we are brought through the centuries to Dr. Arundell Esdaile’s 
British Museum cat. Witches and their Familiars are here, too. Indeed, in this 
‘motley pageant of the cat-tribe” as the author modestly calls her work, there can 
be few cats overlooked. Perhaps more an admirer of c2ts than a lover, Miss Stuart 
has taken a delightful objective view of their appearance in the literary, legendary 
and historical world. Although sympathetic to cats and their admirers, she can 
watch them with detachment tempered with her usual wit and humour. Some 
carefully selected illustrations enhance the value of this book. 


THEODORA ROSCOE 


A Book of Cats, Literary, Legendary and Historical. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
Methuen. 15s. 
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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


After almost a decade of non-Socialist government in Britain, nearly 
one-fifth of the economy is still in the hands of the State. In this issue 
Jack Wiseman, Lecturer in Economics at the London School of Economics 
and a member of the Unservile State Group, suggests what we can do 
about it. 


NATIONALIZATION IN BRITAIN 
By JACK WISEMAN 


HE extent and characteristics of public ownership are important 
matters for a democratic society, deserving of more attention from 
economists and others than they have had of late. It is fortunate 

that the topic should have been brought to our attention once more by 
political developments, but I shall not concern myself here with short- 
term party-political issues. So far as I can see, I disagree with all party 
views. I will rather try to evaluate the broad role of nationalized enterprises _ 
in a democratic society, and to establish in outline some general principles 
concerning their existence, organization and control. This involves con- 
sideration first of why there should be any public corporations at all, 
and then of how those whose existence can be justified might be organized 
and administered. On this basis, a final section can apply the conclusions 
reached to the present British situation. 

I; Why Public Corporations? The most obvious argument for the 
existence of nationalized industries is the “‘anti-capitalist’’ argument, based 
upon objection to the existence of private property in factors of production 
per se. This is a position which should lead to a demand for the public 
ownership of all economic resources, rather than to support for the reserva- 
tion to the State of particular branches of economic activity. In any case, 
it is open to philosophical and technical objection for anyone interested 
in the preservation of the liberty of the individual. At the factual level, 
objections of this kind to private capitalism have not been of direct 
importance in the creation and operation of the British nationalized in- 
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dustries, though their indirect influence and emotional appeal for those 
responsible for the legislation in question has certainly been considerable. — 
In these circumstances, I do not propose to spend further time upon this 
general question, but will concern myself rather with the “special” argu- 
ments for and against the creation of public corporations in particular 
industries. 

Four arguments are used in support of the nationalization of particular 
sectors of the economy“ One of these is primarily political in nature, while 


.. the others are economic. The political argument points to the existence of 


private monopolies, and asserts that the concentration of economic power 
in the hands of such monopolies must constitute a threat to the authority 
of the State. But to try to mend this situation (if it exists) by nationalization 
is to attempt a cure that may be worse for the patient than the disease. 
For nationalization adds the economic power under consideration to the 
other powers of the State, and we have ample evidence from other countries 
of the potential dangers of concentration of economic and political power 
in the same hands. To say the least, it is not obvious that the kind of 
extension of the powers of the State that nationalization implies is likely 
to be less dangerous than the power-political activities of private mionopo- 
lists, and this view is reinforced by the fact that the modern State has 
ample means of other kinds at its disposal to curb such activities to any 
extent that it thinks desirable. Nor can this problem be escaped by 
suggestions that the State may behave “‘benevolently”’, or that arrangements 
could be made for nationalized enterprises to remain “independent” of 
the process of government. In the final analysis, it is the Government that 
decides the “rules of behaviour” which public corporations must obey, 
and that same Government must always be in a position to adjust such 
rules in any way it chooses. Final power is vested in the State, whatever 
“use it may at any time decide to make of it. This is very clear in Britain 
from the way nationalization is referred to both by its supporters and 
its detractors: the National Coal Board is a statutory corporation, but we 
speak of the “public (that is, State) ownership” of the coal industry, not 
of ownership by the Coal Board. In this context, it is also relevant to 
point out that private monopolies are not the only power-political groups 
of significance. Iń particular, few would question the importance of the 
trade unions as a pressure group in present-day Britain. It is far from 
certain that the power of these other groups is reduced by nationalization 
measures, and both the logic of the situation and the facts of British 
history indicate that the powers of the trade unions may in fact be increased. 
It must be much more difficult to deal with concentrations, of power on 
the latour side when ability to pay becomes a“less significant factor in 
wage bargains (since the State can bear the losses), and when all conflicts 
. inevitably assume a political character because the State is a directly in- 
terested party. 

The economic arguments for nationalized mies are of three kinds, 
concerned respectively with the need to control or prevent private mono- 
poly, with the need to take account of the:social costs of economic activity 
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_ which private entrepreneurs ignore, and with the relative economic efficiency 
- of State-operated and private enterprises. One of the objections to the use 
of nationalization as a means of getting rid of a monopoly has already been 
considered. This was concerned with the political importance of private 
and public monopoly respectively. Similar arguments apply to their 
economic activities. A variety of methods other than nationalization are 
available to deal with private monopoly, and are in fact used in many 
countries to check what are considered to be abuses of private monopoly 
power. The struggle is a continuous one. As with the income tax, it is to 
be expected that individuals will always try to find ways round legislation 
for the control of monopoly and to set up privileged positions for them- 
selves. In such circumstances, it would be foolish to suggest that the 
prevention or control of monopolistic practices by law can ever be perfect. 
But it would be equally foolish to argue that.such legislation must be com- 
pletely ineffective. The question of importance is whether replacement 
of private by public- monopoly is likely to be any more successful in 
curbing monopolistic behaviour; the evidence in the British case indicates 
that it is not. The argument that the motive for “socially undesirable” 
monopolistic behaviour disappears with nationalization is implausible. True, 
a nationalized enterprise need not be required to produce a surplus that 
might correspond to monopoly profits (though I shall argue below that 
some surplus should in fact be earned). But it is not so clear that this 
monopoly profit cannot be replaced simply by increased monopoly rents 
accruing to factors of production which are employed by the nationalized 
industry and whose position, protected as it is by law, is stronger than 
it could possibly be in private industry. At the same time, there are many 
exainples of the willingness of statutory monopolies to raise revenues or to 
protect their position by measures that would be condemned in the case 
of private industry. A few examples must suffice. The use by public 
enterprises of price discrimination between consumers is common, and 
often clearly depends for its existence and its success upon statutory 
monopoly powers rather than upon genuine cost-differences (a good example 
is provided by the fixing of passenger transport fares for the London 
area). The invocation by the G.P.O. of legislation intended for quite 
different purposes in order to give the B.B.C. control over wireless broad- 
casting is an obvious illustration of the deliberate suppression of com- 
petition, and the arguments advanced for the “desirability” of these 
measures were of the classic ‘‘need to maintain quality and ensure minimum 
standards of service’ kind that we are familiar with—-and discount—in 
the case of.private monopoly. The sole distinguishing element in this 
instance is thé*fact that the product is information and entertainment, and 
the ‘‘standards”’ involved were concerned with such things as the com- 
munity’s morals—so that this illustration serves also to emphasize the 
‘ power-political objection to nationalized enterprise already discussed. A 
case could be made out, indeed, that the very thing that is objected to in 
private monopoly—absence of. competition—is regarded by many of the 
supporters and administrators of nationalized enterprises as a prerequisite 
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of their successful operation. By some strange alchemy, the competition 
whose absence is said to make nationalization essential becomes unnecessary 
and even “harmful” once the public corporation has been created. It is 
perhaps possible to see why those responsible for the conduct of public 
enterprises should come to think like Lord Hurcombe, who argued that 
the competition created by the denationalization of road transport must 
make the return to capital investment in the railways less certain, and that 
denationalization must therefore be undesirable. It is less easy to see why 
professional economists should be sufficiently taken in by this kind of 
fallacy (as some of them have been) to argue, for example, for the 
“co-ordination”? of policies between coal, gas and electricity enterprises 
and the prevention of competition between them. 

The second suggested economic benefit from nationalized industry is 
concerned with social costs and benefits. Some kinds of industrial enter- 
prise, it is said, impose costs or confer benefits on the community at large 
that are not reflected in the actual money costs and revenues accruing to 
individual producers. The precise nature of the costs and benefits con- 
cerned is usually left vague by those who use this argument, and it has 
never been given any precise formulation in British legislation. All that 
the enabling Acts require of our nationalized industries is to pursue an 
undefined “public interest”, with the result that they have no more incentive 
to take account of “‘social costs and benefits” that are not reflected in their 
final statement of accounts than does any private enterprise.* Nor is 
this an unsatisfactory situation. Once again, nationalization is not the only 
possible way to take care of the problems concerned, and indeed of itself 
does nothing about them. It is the job of the Government, should it 
believe that such social costs or benefits exist in any field of activity, to 
take direct steps to see that they are taken into account by those responsible 
for the relevant economic decisions, for example by imposing taxes or 
providing subsidies as the case may be. Such specific governmental action 
is necessary whatever the nature (public or private) of the economic activi- 
ties concerned, so that from this point of view nationalization is an irrele- 
vance. Further, it is clearly undesirable that nationalized industries should 
take it upon themselves to take “social cost”? decisions without explicit 
instructions from the Government. Decisions of this kind must be related 
to some general policy, and there is no reason to expect that an individual 
public corporation would automatically take all the considerations relevant 
to such a general policy into account. To illustrate, the Coal Board should 
take no more account than a private employer of the indirect consequences 
of closing an uneconomic pit. The Government has general policies to 
take care of problems of industrial change and dislocation, and these 
policies are as relevant to the problems of public as of private enterprise. 
The Coal Board’s obligation is to keep the Government informed of the 
facts, so that suitable policy measures can be taken, and not on its own 
* On this point, it is instructive to read the arguments produced by private and 


public enterprises respectively as to why an injunction should not be granted to 
prevent them polluting the waters of the River Derwent. 
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authority to decide, for example, to keep the pit open by imposing higher 
prices upon consumers. 

Finally, we have the proposal that in some industries nationalization is 
the most satisfactory means of increasing economic efficiency. Again, the 
argument is not always very precise. Lord Morrison of Lambeth, for 
example, has referred to industries as being suitable for nationalization 
because they are “basic” in character or “in a muddle” through private 
enterprise. This is so vague as not to be worth pursuing. What is of more 
interest is the proposition (put forward by Peter Wiles in The Unservile 
State) that there may be industries in which “‘rationalization”’ and/or greater 
specialization cannot for one reason or another be achieved through a 
competitive market, but might be attainable through some form of public 
ownership. The notion that a competitive market for some products is 
“impossible” or “inefficient” is a common one, but it is unlikely that there 
are very many avenues of production in which technical factors alone set 
a minimum to the efficient size of production units so large relative to total 
demand for the product that effective competition is out of the question or 
not conducive to technical efficiency in production.* More usually, what 
seem at first sight to be simply “technical” problems in the narrow sense 
turn out to have their real roots elsewhere—in the deliberate creation of 
monopoly conditions, in the influence of legislation upon the competitive 
process (consider the importance of the law of property for the economic 
development of coal mining and of farming), and so on. In other cases, 
the problem may lie not in the size of production units per se, but rather 
in the difficulty of organizing a competitive market for the final product 
(telephones, electricity supply). Clearly, the first step in «such cases is to 
consider means by which the inhibitions might be removed (by amending 
legislation, Government intervention in the marketing process, etc.), rather ` 
than to create a public monopoly simply because such inhibitions already 
exist. Even in the residual cases, where measures of this kind would not 
be adequate, it still remains to be considered whether State reorganization 
of property and activities that remain essentially private (as, for example, 
by the Railways Act, 1921) might not be a preferable solution to outright 
nationalization. 

So far our concern has been to consider the arguments commonly 
advanced to support the nationalization of particular industries. The rest 
of this section will offer some of the general economic objections to such 
measures. In the first place, the pricing of the products of public corpora- 
tions raises problems not met with in anything like so acute a form else- 
where in the economy. Without a market in which prices can be com- 
petitively established, these enterprises are driven to try to determine 
“right” prices by such means as the calculation of costs of production. 
This is a dubious procedure at best. There have been a number of inter- 
* This is the kind of argument that was used in support of the nationalization of 

raw cotton buying. But the Raw Cotton Commission never succeeded in dis- 


covering “economies of large-scale buying” that had not been exploited by the 
earlier free market. There was no logical reason to expect that it would. 


oh 
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esting experiments along such lines, particularly in East European countries, 
but in my view no solution has yet been propounded which is even 
theoretically acceptable (much less administratively feasible) in the context 
of a society which gives primacy to consumers’ freedom of choice in 
decisions about the utilization of economic resources. On this ground 
alone there would seem to be strong reason to try other forms of economic 
organization first when attempting to find solutions for any particular 
economic problem, with nationalization kept very much as a last resort. 

Such a view is reinforced by the fact that the pricing and other decisions 
of nationalized enterprises have a special impact upon public opinion. 
Decisions that would pass unnoticed if made by a private organization may 
be given considerable publicity when made by a public corporation. Public 
corporations are vulnerable to the influence of political pressure groups 
in a way that private enterprises are not, and these pressures can override 
economic considerations in deciding pricing policies. Thus, the price of a 
bus ticket becomes a fit subject for intervention by a Prime Minister, and 
the Raw Cotton Commission gets itself powerfully criticized inter alia 
for doing things that had always been accepted without question from the 
private cotton market. It is possible to question whether such a situation 
conduces to satisfactory policy decisions, and consequently to question the 
utility of the form of economic organization that produces that situation. 

Secondly, a large nationalized sector can make it much more difficult 
for the Government to pursue employment and price stabilization policies. 
This view is contrary to generally accepted opinion, at least up to 1945; 
the influence of Keynes was to encourage the belief that a large public 
sector might in fact be used as a weapon for promoting stability by such 
means as increasing nationalized industry investment at times when the 
level of unemployment showed signs of rising. But the facts since 1945 are 
against this ‘traditional’? view, at least in Britain. The rapid rate of 
growth of investment by nationalized industries over the period of post-war 
inflation has hardly contributed to stability. No doubt many plausibie 
reasons can be advanced for the necessity for such investment. But, if 
accepted, these arguments themselves make nonsense of the claim that 
nationalization is likely to encourage stability, and support the proposition 
that such enterprises are rather likely to make stabilization policy more 
difficult. Also it is relevant to point out that a rapid rate of new investment 
by public enterprises is not discouraged (to say the least) by the same checks 
of profitability and riskiness that affect private producers, and is encouraged 
by continuous political pressures for improved standards of service. Further, 
it is not unreasonable to argue that when nationalized industries become 
. important employers of labour, the wage-bargains struck from time to time 
in those industries come to be regarded as better evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions in regard to stabilization policy than its own statements 
about the matter. Thus, employers in the private sector may base their 
expectations for the future (and hence their attitudes to wage claims) upon 
the concessions being made by the nationalized industries. While it would 
be foolish to advance this as a complete explanation of the post-war in- 
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flationary process in Britain, it would be equally unwise to ignore the 
influence of the nationalized sector entirely. To the extent that this is so, 
it constitutes a further argument against a large public enterprise sector. 

Taken together, these objections to nationalization seem to me to be 
overwhelming. They suggest that public corporations not only create 
problems in themselves, but may also have a bad influence upon the whole 
social and economic organization of the community, and upon the general 
position and activities of the Government. It seems to me to be a mistake 
to argue that the nationalization issue has become a relatively unimportant 
aspect of public policy-—-which appears, for example, to be the point of 
view taken in The Unservile State—or to concentrate attention upon the 
organizational problems of the industries that are in fact nationalized to 
the exclusion of discussion of the basic principles raised by public 
ownership. 

Il: General Principles of Organization and Control. It is evident that, 
if the above arguments are accepted, there is no reason for some of the 
industries that are now part of the public sector in Britain to remain there. 
But so that the policy proposals suggested in the following section may 
be comprehensive we must also lay down principles for the operation of 
those enterprises that remain nationalized. The first and basic rule of 
operation should be that nationalized enterprises should attempt so to 
price their products as to ensure that those who consume those products 
are made to bear the costs of such consumption. In the private sector of 
the economy, competition is the general means of trying to achieve 
this. For our present purposes, however, we can assume that (on the basis 
of the argument in Section I above) there will be few if any industries in 
which such competition is possible that it is necessary to leave in public 
hands. For the remainder, the pricing problem has to be solved by other 
means. 

The central difficulty in deciding what particular consumers should be 
charged arises out of the fact that many of the costs necessarily incurred 
by nationalized industries in providing for individual consumption are 
“common” in the sense that they are not attributable in any logically defen- 
sible way to individual consumers. The erection and operation of an 
electricity generating station to supply a large number of consumers pro- 
vides a possible illustration of the nature of the problem. Costs not 
allocable to individuals can, however, often be attributed to groups of 
consumers (railway costs are much more “allocable” in this limited way 
than is commonly assumed) and the considerable possibilities in this 
direction should be exploited as a means of reducing the arbitrariness of 
pricing decisions. Within these consuming groups, however, the way the. 
“common” costs are recovered cannot but be arbitrary, and the nationalized 
industry is effectively in the position of a discriminating monopolist in 
deciding what system of charges to adopt. This being so, there is need for 
the pricing policies of nationalized enterprises to be the subject of an 
annual report in all relevant detail, these reports being consolidated, 
placed before Parliament, and debated if possible as part of Home financial 
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. procedure. There are of course procedural difficulties in the way; it would 
certainly not be easy to find the necessary parliamentary time. But the 
task is not impossible; for example, a satisfactorily constituted Select 
Committee dealing with pricing problems might quite quickly be able to 
lay before the House information about existing pricing policies in a form 
that would permit more satisfactory debate upon general principles than 
has hitherto proved possible. Nationalized industries left free in this matter 
tend to develop views of their own about “‘justice” in pricing policies, the 
need to maintain ‘‘minimum standards of service” (so that passengers must 
wait in the rain for a seat in a bus rather than be carried in one in which 
no-one sits), and so on. These policies can have a considerable influence 
both upon the effective distribution of community income (through the 
way pricing decisions are in fact made) and upon the actual use of com- 
munity resources. Failing general guidance from the Government, there 
is no reason why the policy decisions of nationalized boards should accord 
with the Government’s own views about such matters as income distribu- 
tion. It is important that this conflict of aims should not be permitted; 
means should and could be found for pricing policies to be scrutinized 
by Parliament and adapted (within the general obligation to cover costs) 
to parliamentary requirements in relation to such matters as income- 
distribution. 

The general principle that costs must be covered also needs to be inter- 
preted to take account of the special nature of nationalized enterprise. A 
private organization must expect to make a surplus (“profit”) over paid- 
out costs if it is to indulge in any particular kind of economic activity. 
The size of the expected return required will depend upon such factors as 
the riskiness of the venture concerned. The risks associated with the 
organization of economic activity do not disappear when the activity is 
nationalized (compare the present problems of the coal and cotton in- 
dustries respectively), but they are transferred from individuals to the 
community at large. Consequently, those in control of nationalized enter- 
prises will take account of such risks in deciding price and investment 
policies only if explicitly required to do so. Failure to require some return 
from nationalized industries of this kind, over and above paid-out costs, 
must mean that they can compete for economic resources on unduly favour- 
able terms, so that the nationalized sector must come to employ more 
resources than economic considerations would justify. 

There is thus good ground for arguing that nationalized industries should 
earn a return (‘profit’) over and above paid-out costs. Just what that 
return should be would differ from industry to industry; it would be a 
matter for parliamentary decision in respect of each enterprise, and would 
need to be considered simultaneously with the problems of pricing policy. 
Given the monopolistic position of the nationalized industries, any required 
surplus might be produced simply by the use of discriminatory monopoly 
pricing rather than by efficient use of resources. But with parliamentary 
oversight over pricing policies of the kind already proposed, there is no 
reason why the requirement to earn a specified surplus should not be used 
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to secure a more satisfactory basis of competition for resources between 
public and private sectors, and to produce an income for the community 
from its “investment”. As a corollary, there seems to be no case (on 
economic grounds at least) for retaining in the public sector enterprises that 
cannot earn some surplus over costs even when constituted as statutory 
monopolies. 

Finally, it is important that in deciding pricing policies nationalized 
enterprises should ignore any possible social costs and benefits that their 
activities might imply, unless such costs and benefits are explicitly made 
a part of their cost-revenue position by Government policy. To illustrate, 
it is sometimes argued that railways, although they may run at a loss in 
peacetime, need to be kept in being to meet our strategic needs in time 
of war. The railway authorities, considering whether or not to close a 
branch line, should not take such matters into account. There is no reason 
why the Government should not be informed. if it is decided to close the 
line, and there is no reason why the Government in turn should not offer 
a specific subsidy in order to keep the line open, if strategic requirements 
make this worthwhile. In this way, the railway authorities are able to 
behave “commercially”, and the burden of providing for defence rests on 
the Exchequer (that is, the community at large), as it should, and does not 
have to be borne simply by those who wish to travel on the railways in 
peacetime. 


In respect of investment policy, there is again no general reason why 
nationalized industries should have different treatment from private 
organizations. The “‘costs’’ that they should take into account must include 
a “commercial” rate of return on borrowing for investment. For this 
purpose, it might be useful for Parliament to specify the number of years 
over which costs (including interest payments) have to be covered and the 
defined “trading profit” earned. Some such scheme is necessary if it is to 
be ensured that the financial “rules”? for nationalized industries are in 
fact being obeyed. In existing British conditions, it would not be easy to 
establish “commercial?” borrowing rates for nationalized industries. As 
was pointed out earlier, nationalization transfers the risks of borrowing 
from individuals to the community; lenders consequently may feel more 

\\ ecu than when lending to private enterprises of similar type, and are 
. tnerefore likely to offer lower interest rates. As a first step, the Treasury 
guarantee for public enterprise borrowing might be completely abolished. 
Enterprises might then be required to borrow from the market, and an 
additional “‘risk-premium”’ of x per cent per annum (the size being decided 
by Parliament) levied by the Government on all outstanding nationalized 
industry borrowing. The purpose of this levy is to ensure that the risk 
involved in borrowing by these enterprises is reflected in costs in the same 
kind of way as it would be were the borrowing done by a private organiza- 
tion. The size of the “premium” could be decided at the same time as the 
‘size of the “profit” that the industry is required to earn, but it is clearly 
important that the two things be kept conceptually distinct and separately 
assessed. An ultimately more satisfactory procedure for dealing with the 
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investment and borrowing problem might be to enable public and private 
enterprise to borrow on competitive terms, and to subject public enterprises 
to normal bankruptcy procedures. This is a less unrealistic possibility than 
it perhaps seems: something of the kind already happens elsewhere, for 
example in Yugoslavia. Finally, public enterprises should be treated for 
purposes of stabilization policy in exactly the same way as other industrial 
activities: this is essential if the other economic purposes of these enter- 
prises are not to be frustrated by special obligations placed upon them in 
respect of price and empioyment stabilization. 

Ill: A Policy for Britain. Let us now apply the ideas already developed 
to the existing British situation, in order to suggest the general lines that 
policy towards nationalized industry might follow. I have already argued 
for the need for general review in Parliament of the pricing and investment 
policies of nationalized industries. This might well be done by a Select 
Committee of the House, aided by a permanent secretariat and behaving 
as a reviewing body concerned with principles rather than as an instrument 
of detailed control. There is no need to try to review all policies of all 
the industries annually, and once the Committee had established itself and 
carried out a few general reviews it might well find itself able to proceed 
by concentrating on changes in policies and circumstances. 

A first task of this Committee would be the need to decide upon the need 
for particular industries to remain in public control; the preceding dis- 
cussion has provided reason to believe that not all the present nationalized 
industries need to continue in that form. From this point of view, I would 
divide the industries thus: 


Group I Group H 
Coal G.P.O. 
Rail Transport B.B.C. 
Gas and Electricity Bank of England 


Cable and Wireless 

Civil Aviation 
Group I contains the industries in which it can be argued that “commercial”? 
factors are of dominating importance for policy. It is noteworthy that it is 
also the most important group from the point of view of claims on com- 
munity resources, and also that it is in respect of industries in this group 
that further nationalization measures have proved most unpopular (road 
transport, raw cotton trading, steel). Further, the industries listed did not 
come into public ownership as the result of decisions of principle of the 
kind earlier examined, and in particular were not monopolistic in the way 
described. Rather, public control originated in a combination of intensive 
competition (for example, in the gas industry and the coal industry in 
depression) that encouraged the industries themselves to accept controls, 
and in measures of public policy that inhibited satisfactory competition 
(such as the Coal Mines Act and the Road Traffic Act), quite as much 
as in any doctrinaire adherence to the superiority of nationalization as a 
form of economic organization. 

Once created, nationalized enterprises of this kind are in a position to 

exist for longer than the market would have let them, since destructive 
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competition within the industry is suppressed and means can be sought to 
inhibit or control new and competitive private developments. The existence 
of public gas enterprises and of public control over the industry, for 
example, cannot have been without importance as a reason for the controls 
imposed upon the developing electricity industry, and those controls them- 
selves paved the way for the later developments in public ownership. The 
first requirement for a satisfactory policy towards this first “commercial” 
group, therefore, is that we should get rid of the present attitude of 
““rreversibility’—that established nationalized industries can in no circum- 
stances be returned to the private sector. The Government should be at 
least as ready to get rid of enterprises that it no longer needs to control 
as it is to extend the public sector when circumstances make this necessary. 
It is interesting to consider the industries individually with this in mind. 

Rail transport enjoys no significant monopoly power, given the efficiency 
of the alternative available forms of transport. The most satisfactory 
policy would seem to be to leave the enterprise free to decide charges 
without any general control or “common carrier” obligation, but to enforce 
rigidly the requirement to cover costs and to earn a specified return, and 
to relate that requirement to a defined time-period. Admittedly, there are 
difficulties to be met in providing a basis for “‘fair’? competition between 
road and rail transport, given the present structure of the two industries 
and the present activities of the Government (such as a provider of roads 
and as a taxing and licensing agent). I do not believe, however, that these 
difficulties need prove insuperable, given the will. It would be one task of 
the proposed Committee to throw up proposals about these matters, and 
about the further information that might be needed if a satisfactory com- 
petitive environment is to be established. At the same time, the Committee 
would be in a position (through its functions in relation to pricing practice) 
to keep check upon the use of local monopoly powers, if any still exist, by 
the railways. Defence and other “‘social cost” arguments could be better, 
because more explicitly, taken care of with such a system; those who wanted 
subsidies for particular forms of transport would have to argue their case 
in the open. If rail transport could not pay its way in such circumstahces, 
what arguments remain for its continued public ownership? For that 
matter, what are the arguments for public ownership if the railways should 
prove profitable? Unless significant monopoly power still exists once a 
satisfactory basis for competition has been created, which is unlikely, there 
would seem to be good reason to regard the policy just outlined as a 
preliminary to sale of the enterprise to the highest bidders. 

The coal industry, even more than the railways, is an industry in which 
there is no economic reason why a competitive market should not exist. 
The basis of competition was destroyed, not by technical factors (any one 
pit of “economic” size meets a very small part of the total demand for 
coal) or by private monopolization, but by the property laws and the 
quota legislation of the 1930’s. The situation has been exacerbated by 
the industry’s unhappy history of labour relations. As an interim policy, 
the Government might allow the greatest possible freedom to import and 
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export coal: there is no reason why imported coal should not be sold 
through the market without any control by the National Coal Board. As 
well as introducing a valuable element of competition, this would help 
solve the Coal Board’s pricing problems; at present, there is no satisfactory 
means of pricing different qualities of coal by cost, and the foreign com- 
petition would provide limits for the Board’s freedom of action in deciding 
relative prices. It might also be possible to separate the responsibilities of 
the Coal Board for production and the use of the market for selling. For 
example, why should we not give individual pits the freedom to decide 
their own price and marketing policies? As with railways, the eventual 
aim should be to get the industry out of the public sector altogether; it 
meets none of the requirements for an industry for which public operation 
is necessary. Nor is this view changed by the present decline in the 
importance of coal as a fuel. Do we really want to see a public sector 
composed of industries which-—far from being “dangerous monopolies” — 
find difficulty in making ends meet even when given statutory protection 
from competition? Public ownership provides no satisfactory solution for 
the problems created by economic change, with its concomitant of decline 
in particular sectors. True, nationalization might arrest or delay such 
decline, or change its character. But it can do these things only at the 
cost of the inhibition of the development of the economy at large. As 
has already been argued, the task of amelioration of the “social costs” 
of economic change must be that of the Government and not of subordinate 
bodies. If satisfactory general measures are taken to deal with the diff- 
culties created by structural change, there is even less reason for declining 
industries to become or remain part of the public sector than for more 
prosperous ones. 

Gas and electricity supply raises difficult problems, and provides a 
stronger case for public enterprise than the two industries just considered. 
Technical conditions already make the creation of a satisfactory basis for 
competition difficult, and future developments such as the utilization of 
atomic power may add to the problems. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the difficulty of creating a competitive market for electricity supply 
arises, not out of the size of production units, but rather out of the in- 
divisibility of the distribution network. Competitive production might be 
possible, but supplies are transmitted to final consumers over the common 
grid. If the grid were independently operated, therefore, it would be 
possiblé ‘to have individual suppliers selling power to it. But since the 
grid is in the position of a sole buyer, no truly competitive market can 
arise. One might perhaps be created artificially, but this would certainly 
involve costs that public operation can avoid, and would consequently be 
thought justifiable only by those whose other objections to public ownership 
make them willing to accept such costs in order to avoid it. If the enter- 
prises are to remain in public control, it would be worthwhile to examine 
whether the gas industry retains any significant monopoly power similar 
to that enjoyed by electricity for lighting. If not, the gas industry might 
be left to compete on its own terms with electricity supply, while the 
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charges for electricity in its “monopolistic” uses are kept under review by 
our parliamentary Committee. There are many very difficult problems 
here, but some competition would be better than none from this point of 
view. Given the importance and long gestation period of investment plans 
in this field, it is important that investment proposals should be kept under 
constant review, and that the obligations of the industry as to borrowing 
and return to investment be the subject of deliberate decision and review 
by Parliament. It might perhaps be necessary to have a permanent sub- 
committee of the proposed Select Committee to deal solely with this in- 
dustrial group. ` | 

Group II is a more heterogeneous group; the unifying element is the 
fact that particular social or political considerations arise to modify what 
might be the economically most desirable form of organization. The nature 
of these special considerations is not difficult to see in each case. The 
importance to the Government of means of communication with its citizens 
is undoubtedly one reason for the public ownership of the G.P.O., the 
B.B.C. and Cable and Wireless, and this reason together with its impor- 
tance to defence accounts for State activity in the field of Civil Aviation. 
The need for central control over the money supply calls for some form 
of public control of the Bank of England. However, to say that other 
considerations are relevant does not mean that economic considerations 
are not. Indeed, it is clear that for some of the enterprises (G.P.O., Civil 
Aviation) the “commercial” aspect of their policies is very important 
indeed; they might well have been pushed into the first group of enterprises 
and the extra-economic arguments introduced simply to modify the methods 
and policies that simple economic criteria would suggest. Also, the need 
for public participation in, or provision of, enterprises of this type is not the 
same as the need for public monopoly of such activities, and experience 
suggests that when they are given monopoly powers bodies in these fields 
will use them if they can for such purposes as the checking of technical and 
other developments that threaten their monopoly position. 

Some illustrations of this were given earlier. Thus, there is a strong case 
in most of the sectors concerned for allowing State ehterprise, but putting 
it out to compete (perhaps with a subsidy to reflect the special services 
performed for the Government) with private enterprises in the same field. 
Public enterprise in the field of communications may be necessary, but 
the experience of the B.B.C. provides a good deal of evidence that public 
control is not without important dangers. Finally, the possibility that 
these services may require subsidy does not mean that their system of 
pricing should not be subjected to some kind of control. It is difficult, 
for example, to justify a flat-rate licence fee for radio and television, as 
against a pricing system that charges by individual consumption. There 
is no reason why the pricing policies of this second group of enterprises 
should not be treated in the same fashion as the policies of other public 
enterprises, and reviewed by the parliamentary Committee along with the 
rest. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


RCHBISHOP Makarios, having emerged triumphantly from the 

challenge to his authority and prestige in Cyprus, the way is open 

for the formal establishment of the new republic on March 19, 
unless the date is again delayed. And, in spite of the serious setback to the 
island’s economy caused by the emergency, an adverse balance on visible 
trade to the tune of £18,000,000, and a high degree of inflation, the 
Archbishop believes that the 1960 Budget will be balanced, with little to 
spare for urgent development work. With regard to Cyprus’ hopes of 
prosperity in the world economic scheme of things, it is obvious, of course, 
as he agreed with me during a long talk I had with him last summer, that 
at the outset the island would have to depend largely on external aid. He 
has no doubts on the question of Cyprus eventually achieving a viable 
economy but, like the wise ruler he is, he has resolved that the republic 
created out of the Zurich and London agreements must remain in the 
sterling area for at least ten years. The Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders 
had come to this mutual and unanimous decision after studying a British 
memorandum which outlined the advantages of such a course, such as 
close trading and financial links with a stable body. 

Whatever the precise position of the Republic of Cyprus within the 
Commonwealth may be, and whatever the duration, one may freely accept 
the recent statement of the last Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, that it is in the 
interests of Great Britain to promote a happy and prosperous Cyprus, 
and that it is in the best interests of the new republic to maintain trading 
and finacial relations with the United Kingdom. The goodwill which 


Britain lost under the Harding régime—and sores still fester deeply in 


Cyprus—may well be regained by generous help from Britain. Already 
there is evidence that Britain will not be niggardly, and, indeed, if her 
military bases are to function smoothly and be secure, she cannot afford 
to be otherwise. A start is to be made by allocating £2,000,000 on the 
development of Famagusta port, which was undergoing improvements 
while the’emergency was still on, and which is at a short distance from 
the British base at Dhekelia. Half a million pounds will be spent on a new 
air terminal at Nicosia. Famagusta is the only port with deep water berths 
in the island, and if its extension is necessary for British supplies by sea, 
it is no less necessary to an independent Cyprus which aims at expansion 
of her export trade. 

The six-year development plan which Britain inaugurated in Cyprus, 
due to end in 1961, and which was costing £8,000,000 a year until halted 
by the emergency, is now under consideration in London. What propor- 
tion of the original £38,000,000 earmarked for the scheme will now be made 
available is not known at the time of writing, but it is certain that Britain 
will not wish to be behind the United States in the amount of financial 
aid she will offer. The Archbishop told me: “‘Cyprus is a rich island, and 
there are many possibilities for agriculture, and every hope of the republic 
becoming viable.” Meantime, the people would welcome financial assis- 
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tance from such countries as the United States, West Germany and Italy, 
provided it was without political conditions. “We shall seek U.N. 
membership as soon as possible after independence,” added Makarios. 
“Our guiding principles will be friendship with all nations, and strict 
respect for the U.N. Charter.” He thought that once they had a clear-cut 
economic plan for Cyprus, American aid would be forthcoming. 

Quite apart from the fact that both the World Bank and Russia are 
reported to be interested in offering loans, Mr. W. H. Cornwell, of the 
United Nations technical assistance group in Turkey, visited Cyprus near 
the end of last year “to discover- what the republic will want or expect 
in aid for development, financial and technical.” The Budgetary situation, 
Makarios had informed me, would be eased this year by the gift of 
£10,000,000 from Greece and Turkey for specified projects. On the subject 
of British help for Cyprus, it is understood that the British Government is 
in close touch with both Athens and Ankara. The purpose is to ascertain 
to what extent Greece and Turkey would be associated with British plans 
for Cyprus development. The British Government, in addition to 
Famagusta port improvements and the blueprint for a better airport, had 
in mind the extension of electricity to the country districts, but the most 
immediate and urgent problem, as Makarios also emphasized to me, is 
water and irrigation, so vitally important to agriculture. The total area 
of arable land in the island amounts to about 3,900,000 donums (three 
donums to one acre), of which 80 to 85 per cent is cultivated; 15 per cent 
is irrigated in an average winter and 6.1 per cent in an average summer. 
During 1958 the Cyprus Government completed surveys or were pro- 
ceeding with plans for ten major irrigation dams at a cost of £1,000,000, 
but despite all efforts so far, sufficient water is not forthcoming for Cyprus’ 
agriculture—the key to a viable economy. At present, during winter rains 
and spring, when mountain snows are melting, water flows abundantly; 
but most of it flows uselessly to the sea down river beds which are dry for 
nine months of the year. A scheme has been mooted where £30,000,000 
would be spent over a period of seven years in harnessing the 70,000,000 
gallons of water calculated to run to waste each year in Cyprus. The 
winter spates would be diverted through tunnels into underground reser- 
voirs. The irrigation plan is linked with a hydro-electric project for electrical 
expansion throughout the island. 

Assuming an adequate water supply for agriculture, that does not mean 
that all the island’s economic difficulties are solved. The first President of 
the republic has no illusions as to the trials that lie ahead in changing over 
from the largely fictitious basis on which the so-called “prosperity” of 
Cyprus has hitherto been based to a sounder economy resting on the 
foundations of the island’s natural resources. The employment created 
by the building of air bases and military cantonments and their maintenance 
has created a false picture of prosperity, and has had the effect of taking 
people away from the land. Both the Archbishop and the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr. Pascalis Pascalides, told me they were very 
anxious to get the people back to their villages, especially those skilled 
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in cottage industries, like. the making of the famous Lefkara lace. On the 
immediate problem of unemployment created by the sackings at the bases, 
the President and his Government will no doubt have welcomed the an- 
nouncement by the Governor that 15,000 Greek Cypriots would be given 
work at the bases, where 5,500 Service families would live. 

The importance of agriculture to the long-term prospects may be grasped 
by the fact that just under one-half of the total productive area belongs 
to small peasant farmers, that normally just under a half of the working 
population is engaged on the land, and that more than a third of the 
island’s exports are agricultural products, including cereals, citrus fruits, 
carobs, wines and potatoes. It is interesting to note here that the best 
customers for these products, in order of importance, are West Germany, 
Britain, Italy, the United States, Holland, France and Australia. Serious 
difficulties facing the new State are that intensive cultivation is limited by 
insufficient water, and that Cyprus represents one of the most extreme 
cases of fragmentation in the Middle East. Land fragmentation constitutes 
a great obstacle in the further development of agriculture, and is hardly 
to be overcome entirely by co-operative marketing. Last year, as a first 
step towards solving the problem of fragmentation, the Cyprus Government 
appointed a Land Consolidation Officer and initiated a study of the 
question, as well as drafting a Bill. While the multiplicity of holdings 
renders the products inherently uneconomic in terms of world prices, the 
inflationary tendencies of the past few years, brought about by the presence 
of so many soldiers with a considerable purchasing power, has resulted 
in a considerable increase in production costs, thus weakening the com- 
petitive power of Cyprus exports abroad. Clearly, if the new State is to 
succeed economically, the opposition to better organized marketing by 
certain individual entrepreneurs must be swept aside, and improvements 
in the quality of the products, such as wines and citrus fruits and olive 
oil, must be pursued: vigorously, with the standardizing of the packing of 
agricultural products. Cyprus is already producing some excellent wines, 
but these have never been fully exploited in England, and wherever they 
have been sold the prices have been too low, which is bad from a psycho- 
logical point of view. 

The Economic Review for Cyprus for 1958, issued by the Colonial 
Government, states: “The importance of mining to the economy of the 
island need hardly be emphasized. Nearly 52 per cent of the total value 
of exports during the year under review consisted of minerals.” A not so 
healthy state of affairs appears to be disclosed by the admission that while 
the total gross capital formation in mining and quarrying increased from 
£483,000 in 1953 to £1,243,000 in 1956, it decreased to £793,000 in 1957, 
and was “provisionally estimated to have dropped to £631,000 in 1958.” 
Also, about 5,000 people were employed in mining and quarrying in 1958, 
compared with 6,000 in the previous year, the explanation being that the 
reduction was due to greater mechanization. In fact, at one time more 
than 10,000 persons were employed in the minerals and quarrying indus- 
tries, but in these apparently prosperous years the island’s economy bene- 
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fited less from the increased value of exports of minerals than the foreign 
(or mostly foreign) mining companies who ran the mines. Thus, in 1951, 
for example, before the emergency began, the amount paid in wages was 
£1,120,000, compared with a total value of exported minerals of £8,000,000. 
What matters to the new State, however, is not the past but the future, 
and the view generally expressed by responsible opinion in Cyprus is that 
the minerals will become exhausted in another decade. 

Hence, with the hoped-for expansion in agriculture and a big increase 
in exports of products of the land, both the Archbishop and Mr. Pascalides 
considered during our conversations that tourism offered another bright 
source of revenue for the young republic. New hotels would be built at the 
seaside resorts and in the mountains—in Troodos, Prodromos, Platres and 
Kyrenia. Makarios commented: “Cyprus concentrates all the pre- 
conditions for becoming an important tourist centre in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, with its archeological treasures, great natural beauty, 
excellent climate and the famous hospitality of its people. These factors 
are a guarantee that Cyprus will soon attract visitors from all over the 
world.” 

As was feared, the London conference broke down on the issue of the 
military bases. On the face of it, the British demand for an area of 123 
square miles out of a total island area of 3,572 square miles was hardly 
reasonable, seeing that much of this disputed region is good arable land. 
The action of the Cyprus Government in making an order for the coms 
pulsory purchase of certain strips of land containing water bores was not 
calculated to promote a friendly solution, angering in fact the Archbishop 
(and probably Colonel Grivas), and one wonders how the British Govern- 
ment expect the bases to function without the goodwill of the Greek 
population. It would appear that whatever political wisdom there may be 
in British Government circles, the military men had their way at the 
London talks. 

On the political side, while the Archbishop himself aid the Athens 
newspapers, excepting those of the extreme Left, deplored the disunity 
that marked the Presidential election, too much should not be read into 
this. Political dissension has been a frequent feature of Greek political 
situations in the past 2,500 years, and the intervention of Mr. John Clerides, 
the veteran Q.C., as a rival for the Presidency at least proved two things: 
the: continuing immense popularity of Makarios generally in the island, and 
the fact that the Communists are not the strong force that some politicians 
and journalists in Britain believe them to be. The dissidents, including 
the Communists, could poll no more than 71,753 votes against 144,501 
for Archbishop Makarios in a 91 per cent poll. An odd sidelight is that 
while the dissident Mayor of Nicosia, Dr. Dervis, attacked the Greek 
Government for being the “slave traders of Cyprus” by agreeing to the 
island’s present fate, after the Zurich and London agreements he declared 
with enthusiasm: “‘Cyprus can become a second Greece.” 

THOMAS ANTHEM 
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RUSSIA REVISITED 


THREE weeks’ tour of Russia which includes Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kieff and villages in the Northern Ukraine can give one a fairly good 
impression of what is going on in the country and how the people are 

living. But after doing this recently I still felt that the picture was not 
entirely satisfactory, because large areas of Russia are still closed to 
foreigners and some of them the most important. No-one can get a true 
picture of Russia unless one can see the Volga and the towns and villages 
on its banks, and last autumn the whole length of that famous river was 
suddenly closed to foreigners. The reason for the closing of whole areas 
is a mystery. It may be military, it may have something to do with the 
movement of important machinery and stores. It may be due to the com- 
plaint of some traveller that accommodation was not as he liked it (the 
authorities are very sensitive on this point). It may be due to some or all 
of these causes. 


In these three weeks however I was able to get some idea of the progress 
that had been made in the country since I was last there in 1946. The 
country then was just recovering from the devastation of the war. I had 
seen Russia in Tsarist times when a privileged few lived very well and 
the rest of the country either very modestly or little above the starvation 
line. J then saw the country go down in revolution and civil war, when 
it was literally starving over large areas especially in the north. Then 
I saw it slowly climb out of this state, when suddenly it was attacked by 
Hitler and brought low again. It has climbed from the depths once more 
and its standard of living is higher for wide masses of the people than I © 
„have every seen it before. Yet that is far below that of Western and 
Central Europe, not to speak of America. The national income is more 
evenly distributed than it has ever been. That does not mean however 
that there dre: no economic tiers in society. There has developed in recent 
years a privileged class with a higher income than the rest, with private 
cars, good flats and country bungalows for the summer. These are the 
higher bureaucrats, the technocrats, the top industrial executives and the 
leading artists, actors and ballet dancers. As there is virtually--no. income 
tax it is possible for this class even to start accumulating capital by in- 
vesting in State loans and handing on to their children. These are the people 
referred to in that famous novel Not by Bread Alone by Duditseff. Mr. 
Khrushchev sees the danger of this development and his popularity, which 
is great, is derived in part at least from the fact that he is known to favour 
policies which will bring the higher standard of living enjoyed by this 
relatively narrow circle of society down to the much wider circle of the 
lower professional and working classes. He has succeeded in getting a 
degree of decentralization of industry and in breaking up the log-jam of 
top executives in Moscow who have been stultifying the economic machine 
till recently. He now seems to be aiming at increasing the supply and 
cheapening the price of general consumer goods. 


One has not got to be long in the U.S.S.R. to realize how poor the 
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standard of living is relative to the West and to Central Europe. While the 
economy of the nation is geared to heavy industry, scientific research and 
military preparation, the consumer goods industry has been relatively 
starved. Moreover the gigantic bureaucratic machine with its top-heavy 
staffs, its::checks and counter-checks, dams up the flow of free exchange 
of what goods there are. Mr. Khrushchev’s decentralization is causing 
some improvement here, but one has only to go into the houses or flats of 
the average Soviet citizen (and I succeeded in doing this on one new 
housing estate in Moscow) to see how modest the standard of living is. 
I saw no refrigerators, washing machines or any of the hundred and one 
gadgets which the West European housewife has at her disposal. Yet Russia 
is ahead of the world in certain scientific and industrial processes. This 
situation however has only been reached by starving the country of con- 
sumer goods. 

Russia is still in the primitive consumer goods and early capital con- 
struction stage. She is still opening out new minefields, building steel 
plants and has hardly begun her road development. But instead of finishing 
this and getting well into the consumer goods stage she is forcing herself 
into the advanced stage of capital goods construction. This is an altogether 
artificial set-up and results in Russia being in some forms of industrial 
production ahead of all other countries in the world, such as jet propulsion, 
certain aircraft and machine tools. Yet in matters of ordinary clothing 
and footwear for the civil population the supplies are inferior in quality, 
scarce in quantity and dear in relation to wages when compared with 
Western and Central Europe. There is here of course a question of 
prestige. The world talks about Russia and is greatly impressed by her 
scientific discoveries and their application to industry. It is easy to get the 
impression from this that Russia is surpassing Western Europe and 
America as the dominant industrial power of the world. It is true of 
course that soon Russia may be able to export planes and” machine tools 
at half the cost that the rest of the world can produce them and so swamp 
world markets, She may attract to herself the undeveloped States-of Asia 
and Africa who are not yet in the early capital goods production stage. 
She may be the one power that can successfully equip them in the shortest 
time and thus enable them to pass quickly into the consumer goods stage. 
In so doing these countries may adopt in some form or other the Communist 
way of society. But Russia can only do this by keeping her own people 
down to a level only one stage above the undeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa themselves. She is keeping herself artificially in the early consumer 
goods stage and prolonging the period of passing over into the durable 
consumer goods stage. Similar things in different surroundings of course 
took place in Tsarist times before the Revolution when Russia exported 
much corn to the world markets and was an important factor on these 
markets: Yet she only did this by half starving her own peasants and 
exporting corn which should have gone into their mouths. 

In this respect also it seems that this is a matter of internal politics. A 
rapid rise in the standard of living of the Russian masses might lead to 
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awkward consequences for the Communist Party. A Communist Govern- 
ment is not subject to such pressure from its own public opinion that it 
has immediately to do what is wanted, as have the Governments of Western 
and Central Europe and America. It is obvious that if the durable con- 
sumer goods stage is reached soon, the average Soviet citizen will begin 
to want and to get private motor cars, week-end bungalows in the country 
and altogether be more independent and less under control. And after all 
it is easier for the police to see who are living in a block of flats and who - 
visits them than if they can at any time go off in a car to a bungalow on 
. the edge of a forest some 50 miles from the town. 


Yet Mr. Khrushchev knows quite well this sort of change is coming and 
that not even a Communist Government can resist it, even if it wants to. 
And Mr. Khrushchev seems to fancy himself in the role of the popular 
liberator after the strait-jacket of the Stalin era, just as Alexander H 
fancied himself as the Tsar-Liberator after the harsh winter of discontent 
under his father. But Mr. Khrushchev seems to be making haste slowly. 
He certainly wants a gradual improvement in the standard of living of the 
people but not a flood which may let loose forces difficult to control. The 
Communist Party even in Poland, where relaxation has gone much further, 
retains the right to have the last word in every situation. The Communist 
leaders, including Mr. Khrushchev, have no intention of allowing this to 
be altered. And public opinion is likely to be satisfied if it sees a gradual 
approach to a more plentiful and cheaper consumer goods stage than 
exists at present. 


One of the things that impressed me most in general conversation with 
the average Soviet citizen that I met and talked to was an apparently quite 
‘genuine desire to lift the burden of armaments from the economy of the 
nation in order to make it easier to get the better things of life. This 
emotion seemed as strong with the non-Communist professional architect 
whom I met in his flat as with the Communist Assistant Director of the 
Institute of World Economics and International Relations whom I met in 
his office. The latter seemed convinced that ultimately the. Communist 
system would be proved in practice to be more effective than the ‘‘free” 


¿` system but that would have to be proved as a result of experience and 


not by internal subversion of non-Communist countries aided by military 
interverition from outside. I formed the opinion that the mass of public 
opinion in the country is on the side of much reduced armaments if only 
to enable greater progress to be made with production of consumer goods. 
It thus really appears that Russia has left behind the phase of aggressive 
Communism characteristic of Stalin’s days. This phase seems typical of 
States in the early stage of revolution after a new régime has established 
itself. It was typical of the French Revolution and Russia too has passed 
through it and now apparently is moving out of it. China, on the other 
hand, is right in it and there is no doubt that Mao is causing no little 
anxiety to Mr. Khrushchev by his aggressive policy on the Indian frontier, 
which is creating unfavourable reactions against Communism throughout 
Asia. For Mr. Khrushchev is hoping for the spread of Communism through 
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practical demonstration throughout the neutral world of Asia and Africa. 
China in the aggressive stage of its revolution is spoiling the whole plan. 

One of the ways by which the Soviet régime hopes to achieve the spread 
of Communism is by showing the neutral world that they can deliver the 
goods better than anyone else. Hence the great technical education drive. 
According to information that I was given Russia turns out now about 
100,000 technologists every year, that is people who can take charge of 
major engineering, electrical or chemical projects and put them through 
both in Russia and in the neutral world. I went over the Bauman Institute 
in Moscow, which turns out about 1,500 technologists a year. On leaving 
the Institute they command salaries of about 1,000 roubles a month, 
which at the “‘tourist” rate of exchange would come to about £35 a month. 
My impression on going over this Institute was that the practical and 
theoretical training was in no way inferior to anything of a similar kind 
in Great Britain. On the other hand, this is done by taking suitable pupils 
from the secondary schools at the age of 16 and giving them an intense 
five-year course. The principle is one of early specialization and no other 
training is given. Thus there is no course of history or study of literature. 
All knowledge of the arts and the humanities seems to stop at 16. The 
result must be a very highly specialized individual with very little know- 
ledge of the world and of the society in which he lives. Of course there are 
courses in Marxist doctrines and in the theory of “economic determinism” 
which, however, would rather tend to narrow outlook and divert into one 
channel the minds of the students. 

If industry: is pushing ahead rapidly with all the latest discoveries of 
science behind it, agriculture, still the largest industry in the country, has 
made much slower progress. I spent several days in the Ukraine and it 
was arranged to see a collective farm that I had visited 14 years ago, when 
I was there just after the war. It was apparent at once that the progress 
made had been astonishing, but then after the war everything had to start 
from scratch. But the population of the village had increased by nearly 
half and signs of wartime destruction had disappeared, the herd of cattle 
had trebled’ and there was a considerable amount of new machinery, the 
sheep ‘had ‘trebled and the pigs had risen to 1,600 against none 14 years 
ago. Certainly on the face of it there had been immense progress if one 
compares the conditions today with the conditions just after the war. But 
how did it compare with conditions on an average large farm in Western 
and Central Europe? One got the impression that as an economic unit 
producing food and paying its way it was far below similar types of farms 
in the West. For the available labour was inefficiently used. In the work 
brigades of from ten to 20 men it seemed that half the men and women 
were standing idle. There were so many hands for the job. The new 
machinery had made many redundant and yet there had been an increase 
in the number of peasants working on the farm. On 2,600 acres there 
were some 700 peasant families. That would mean about one man to 
about four acres against 40 on any well managed farm in the West. Sixty 
girls looked after 300 dairy cattle, which in this country would be managed 
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by ten men or women. Yields per acre of wheat and maize were about 
a third that of the West. One got the impression that the collective farm 
is still regarded from a social as well as from an economic aspect, for it 
keeps people on the land as well as produces food. Yet increased food 
supply is needed if Russia is to carry out its intensive industrial plan and 
export to dominate the markets of the neutral world. The potential of 
the Russian farms and land is enormous and considerable increase in 
food is obtainable, but it is not being obtained at present. There is general 
satisfaction at Mr. Khrushchev’s liberal policy towards the peasants, en- 
abling them to sell the products of the collective farms and of their private 
holdings free on the open market. Moreover, requisitioning is ended and 
the peasant pays a money tax based on the acreage of his private holding 
which in the area I visited was about four acres. The figures that I got 
from some of the peasants showed that they were able to keep far more 
for themselves than they had been when I was there last under Stalin. 
_ But the fact remains that collective farms in Russia are nothing like as 
efficient as the private farms in Western and Central Europe. I found that 
many of the young men of the village had become engineers and tech- 
nicians and had then gone to jobs in the towns. This process will go on 
and in time this growing industry will suck away the surplus population 
of the villages and so reduce the labour redundancy that now exists. But 
acreage yields will have to increase if the food demands of the towns are to 
be fully met. Although a lot of attention is being given to improving live- 
stock and some good types of cattle and sheep are to be seen, it will be 
some time before output can be appreciably increased and one cannot see 
Russia as an exporter of food to the world markets in the foreseeable 
future. 

In general one sees in Russia much uneven development. Some branches 
of industry are pushing ahead at a breakneck speed. Others are virtually 
standing still, while agriculture, the background on which everything rests, 
- is jogging along, but not fast enough to meet the food demands that will 
shortly be coming, unless there is some rapid change. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE 


REBUILDING POLAND 


N 1957 I visited Poland after an interval of 20 years and now I have 
had an opportunity of going again. I shall try to record my impressions 
concisely and impartially, for though I left the country in 1957 in a state 

of depression, my second visit was blessed with much happier memories; 
I departed with regret. Is this due only to the fact that the impact of 
surprise—not always pleasant—had worn off, that the various pictures 
of destruction, neglect, waste and what can be called putting back the 
clock of material civilization, do not press so urgently upon the imagination 
of a traveller who ventures into Poland for the second time? Is this to be 
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ascribed only to a certain amount of inoculation against the dismal and 
often tragic phenomena of which life in Poland offers such an abundance? 
I do not suppose it can be explained just in these terms; there is obviously 
a progress noticeable in practically all domains of communal life, and the 
country wears a happier countenance. 

In the political sphere one can speak about stabilization, both in internal 
and external affairs. Since the upheaval of October, 1956, when great 
hopes were entertained about the possibility of Poland becoming almost as 
independent as Finland, there has been a sobering process. People realized 
that Poland could not expect the status of another Finland, that it must be 
satisfied with the status of the most free of all countries of the Soviet orbit. 
Gomulka’s popularity, at first enormous and incontestable during the 
October events, has since waned, but it is reluctantly admitted that for 
the time being nobody can replace him, and that he has achieved much in 
the normalization of relations with Russia. And that relationship is 
Poland’s key problem, a matter of political life and death in fact, for a 
new intervention by Soviet troops haunts the people. So Poland is getting 
used to a régime which is still regarded as almost alien; she is certainly 
far from being a free agent. If she does not like it, she recognizes that at 
present there is no alternative. The main objections are more economic 
than political. This seems to constitute one of the major changes in the 
attitude of the country when we compare the present day situation with 
the position four or five years ago. 

Poland realizes her precarious balance between East and West, but 
it would be inaccurate to assume that she wants to lie low; on the contrary, 
she is determined to exploit her position and to add positive things to 
what is often called “the great East-West debate”. Not only the Rapacki 
Pian should be mentioned here—and who knows whether that plan would 
not materialize as still the best defined of all the projects bandied about 
by statesmen in the field of disarmament?—but also various movements, 
from the international meeting about the peaceful use of atomic energy 
to the festival of contemporary music. While Vienna seems to concentrate 
on purely cultural exchanges—with the exception of such ventures as the 
Youth Festival—Warsaw would like to reserve for herself the role of an 
intermediary also in economic and political matters. She has been growing 
in recent years into an attractive capital city, and the enthusiasm and zest 
of the organizers of various international affairs is such that one is con- 
vinced that she will play a really important part in many East-West 
exchanges. 

Until 1956 Poland was a “closed country”; today it creates the impression 
of being much freer and infinitely less provincial. Tourists come and go, 
new hotels being put up to accommodate them, and many Poles return 
from long journeys abroad. In Warsaw there is the bustle of a happier 
place than it was three years ago; people are better dressed, and the old 
drabness seems to be disappearing. Shops are better stocked, though prices 
are often formidable for the citizens of Poland, and foreigners find Poland 
very cheap, especially as people are not slow in “arranging things”. For 
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this the obstinate attitude of the Polish authorities is often responsible; the 
official rate of exchange of the Polish zloty to the £ and $ is artificial, 
and Poland should introduce a tourist rate of exchange. The hunt for 
foreign currency is pursued often in too drastic a form; I was told that 
during a recent scientific congress, to which many foreign delegates came, 
frantic efforts were made to extract foreign currency from the visitors, 
even though they were official guests of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
(PAN). I myself witnessed a scene in a luxury hotel in Warsaw during 
which foreigners were warned that their luggage would be impounded if 
they refused to change their travellers’ cheques (although they had already 
paid their bills). Such scenes do not add to the prestige of the country, 
or promote foreign tourism. Poland must show more respect for its 
currency and stop molesting tourists with questions. Even in Spain after 
the war—and she was at that time a very poor country before foreign 
tourism and American aid had improved her balance of payment—the 
authorities did not resort to such drastic methods. 


Poland still lacks facilities for foreign tourism on a large scale. Decent, 
clean hotels are still rare; restaurants serve indifferent food and many of 
them smell unpleasantly (the lack of ventilation is appalling in Poland); 
roads should be improved and railways should run quicker (on some dis- 
tances, as for example from Cracow to Zakopane, the running time is the 
same as it was some 30 years ago). The authorities should launch a com- 
paign not for godlessness but for the thing reputed to be next to godliness-—— 
cleanliness. As one French traveller said: “Ca sent partout pipi,” and his 
succinct remark can be reinforced by the testimony of thousands of people 
who genuinely like Polish hospitality and want to come again. Tourism, 
now the greatest craze in Europe from Spain to Norway, should be better 
prepared for in Poland. She is a country with great landscape beauty, 
especially in the south (the Tatra Mountains region), in Lower Silesia 
(places like Jelenia Gora, Szklarska Poreba, Kudowa Spa, are examples), 
. in the long stretch of the Baltic seaboard and in the Masurian Lake District 
in the former East Prussia province of the Reich. Unfortunately, with the 
exception of Zakopane in the Tatras, where amenities are available for 
tourists, places on the Baltic seaboard (even in the once-famous spa of 
Zoppot) are often shockingly neglected; the same applies to places in Lower 
Silesia, some of which were extremely well-run under German rule. 
Sanatoria—the whole Lower Silesian district contains first-class spas for 
ailments of the heart and rheumatic complaints—are left derelict, filthy 
and badly run; hotels in shattered and still ruined towns and villages defy 
description. 

Many of the State Farms, PGR’s, are by no means models of efficiency, 
and private enterprise would have produced better results had there been 
freer access to agricultural machinery. But the fact remains that, in spite 
of the boasts about the mechanization of agriculture, there are still very 
few signs of an extensive and wise use of combine-harvesters and other 
agricultural machinery on State farms; and the level of production on these 
wonderful lands—the soil of Silesia is rich and should give much higher 
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yields—appears to be low. One of the greatest tasks which confronts the 
country is the proper use of the western territories, for it is obvious that 
the Germans are watching the Poles and do not miss an opportunity of 
showing how sadly neglected these once flourishing provinces are. Agreed, 
we have to take into account the almost inhuman conditions under which 
the resettlement of the Poles took place after the war, that Poland could 
not spare the best agriculturalists, and that people flocked to these 
provinces from the poverty of the eastern marches of Poland. All this is 
perfectly true, but it is undeniable that 15 years have passed since the 
liberation of Poland by the Soviet and Soviet-commanded Polish troops. 
After 15 years better results could have been expected from farming in the 
western territories which the Germans obstinately call provinces unter 
polnischer Verwaltung. Undoubtedly the air of uncertainty which seems to 
hang over those lands is also of political origin; people complain that the 
Western countries, by refusing to accept officially the new frontiers as 
final, have contributed to that air of uneasiness which haunts the western 
territories to the detriment of the inhabitants. They often say that “they 
don’t know whether the country will remain Polish, for the Russians may 
be tempted to trade them to E. Germany for some concessions . . . or 
both to E. and W. Germany for some promises . . . on top of that, the 
Western Powers keep silent about the future of those lands, leaving the 
solution to the conclusion of a German Peace Treaty . . . the result being 
that we don’t feel like autochthons and we are afraid that we or our 
children will be compelled one fine day to leave the place.” 

There is a good deal to be said for this attitude, and it is to be hoped 
that the West will soon acknowledge that delay in recognition of the 
new frontiers as final only increases the dangerous feeling of insecurity in 
that important area of Europe. There is no reason for the delay; it is 
obvious that no politician in his senses would risk another resettlement 
of population, and that Germans who have either fled those eastern 
provinces of the Reich, or were ousted from them by the Poles, are unlikely 
to return to this “risky corner of the world’. The German Federal 
Republic has succeeded in resettling these odd ten millions on her land, 
and another Voelkerwanderung on that scale would shatter the dearly 
bought equilibrium of Europe. Still, if Poland wants her claims recognized, 
she should make an enormous effort to tmprove the situation in the 
“regained territories”. For the time being many places—with Wroclaw 
(former Breslau) in the lead—give the impression of utter neglect. Houses 
should be rebuilt, private enterprise should be encouraged to a greater 
extent, shops should be redecorated, hotels should be reconstructed and 
better workers found for the wonderful farms so often administered in a 
primitive way. Poland received a great gift infinitely more precious from 
the economic point of view than her former possessions in Podolia, 
Volhynia, Byelorussia and Lithuania. There can be no reply to the 
German claim that the territories are mismanaged except by demonstration 
that Poland can manage them equally well. l 

What strikes any observer venturing into Poland is the zest of its popula- 
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tion, and this must be ascribed to the fact that Poland, in contrast to this 
country where the process of ageing seems so acute, is a very young 
country, with a third of its population under 14. This third does not 
remember the tragic war years. Poland with its biological vigour has a 
unique chance of regeneration. But the curse of war and the demoralization 
which follows in its wake are still present and even dominate the life of 
Poland. Bribery and corruption are rampant; this is a reminder of the 
German occupation when one had to by-pass the law and when it was 
heroic to “do” the Germans. The result of this wartime and occupation 
morality proved disastrous when it was reinforced by the new wave of 
demoralization instigated by Communist rule. Those two have produced 
a deep trauma in the communal life. Devious routes are taken for granted; 
one buys things, from university entry to a foreign passport. The stealing 
of State property is not regarded as a sin; it is accepted as a tenet of the 
new economy that a robber-State should be repaid in the same currency. 
This creates a moral ferment, and one can risk the diagnosis that while 
fears about “Poland being Sovietized’’ remained vain, the fears that 
“Poland may become Russianized” in the way of bribery, corruption 
and the famous lapovka (bribe) have been to a certain extent justified. 
Russia has always exercised a rather corroding influence on the moral 
scruples of the Poles, intensifying now the demoralization left as a legacy 
by the abominable German administration. 

But it would be an exaggeration to stress too much the extent of the 
bribery and corruption as well as the hooliganism and drunkenness (both 
phenomena are, I think, on the wane). Poland is struggling to her feet 
and, granted years of peace and freedom from internal and external upsets, 
she should build her house on a more solid foundation. She already strikes 
one as being not a camp at a cross roads (the impression she created 
immediately after the war) but a compact, organized unit. There is a will 
to settle down, to save and to look towards a brighter future. War alarms 
are much less frequent and the conviction that a new one is just round 
the corner is, fortunately, disappearing. A new realistic attitude, taking 
into consideration the new factors in the situation, seems to prevail. These 
are positive things and that is why I left Poland recently with regret. It 
is a country which can show Western communities the way to overcome 
moral depression, to brave hardships, to believe, in spite of terrific odds, 
in the victory of human dignity, honour and integrity. Poland is a country 
which has got to its feet practically without any outside help and which 
has to rely on its own energies and resources. Though striving towards 
a better standard of living and officially professing a materialistic creed it 
is still deeply attached to spiritual ideals, to a belief in the importance of 
the things of the spirit, in the power of the word, in the significance of 
literature, poetry and the arts. She is in many ways a happier country— 
because living so intensely—than some of the Western countries suffering 
from a surfeit of prosperity. 

AXEL HEYST 
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JORDAN, THE ARABS AND KING HUSSEIN 


NE foggy evening last December, B.B.C. television viewers throughout 
O Britain were watching a favourite programme. Featured in it was 

John Lord, a Regimental Sergeant-Major from Sandhurst, something 
of a legend in his own lifetime. Suddenly, without the slightest ceremony, 
one of his former cadets stepped upon the stage to pay him grateful thanks 
for his training. It was King Hussein of Jordan. There is hardly a reigning 
monarch in the world today who could be organized to appear with such 
modesty in such circumstances; in fact, it has never been done before. 
And yet it is this touch of utter lack of formality which has established 
for all time the place of the Arab in the hearts of the British people, no 
less than in the democratic tribal system which reaches beyond recorded 
time in the history, myth and legend of the desert peoples. 

Leadership with equality, indeed, is the very kernel of the Arab way 
of life. Without it, Hussein would not long have remained a king—any 
more than his forbears would have retained the leadership of the bedouin 
who assess their aristrocracy by these standards. Neither, in the complex 
and ever-changing picture of the Arab world since his accession five years 
ago, could Hussein have bound together under him the million and a half 
subjects of his realm. Jordan has no oil, no cotton, no spectacular agri- 
cultural development. Yet, crowded on either side of the river, she has a 
populace as varied and as ambitious as any in the Middle East. The 
problem of the monarchy is to reconcile the bedouin of the desert, the 
highly-cultivated refugees from Palestine, the urban communities of Amman 
and of Old Jerusalem. For these tasks, Hussein is uniquely fitted. His 
record since 1952 shows that he has made the best possible use of the 
combination of factors which have gone into his upbringing. First, as a 
Hashemite, he is heir to the tradition of the House of Mohammed. This 
means that in his earliest youth he has received an unusually complete 
grounding tn the principles and practices of Islam and the Arab peoples. 
As a Hashemite, too, he inherits the sanctity which is reserved for Sayyids 
—the descendants of the Prophet. 

His father and his grandfather (the much-beloved King Abdullah) saw 
to it that he received a training in the life of the modern Arab by sending 
him to Victoria College, in Alexandria, where his charm and ability to 
grapple with problems as they developed were first noted by Arab students 
from many lands who made Alexandria a headquarters for nationalist 
Arabism. Many of his contemporaries there are today’s pan-Arabists, 
holding important positions as far afield as Tunisia and Indonesia. When 
he came to Harrow, therefore, the slight, unassuming figure of Hussein 
carried the accumulated wealth of these two streams of culture. He under- 
stood the mind of the Arab and Moslem peoples. Now he was to absorb 
at first hand the way of thinking of the English, with whom his family (in 
Iraq and Jordan alike) had achieved a measure of understanding denied ` 
to most Arabs. 

Yet Jordan remained a country where military matters were of para- 
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mount importance. Regardless of the rights and wrongs of the Arab- 
Zionist conflict, the Arab Legion and other units of the Jordanian armed 
forces were of supreme significance in the area. Jordanian troops were in 
effective occupation of part of Palestine, and remain so situated. In addition 
to being of the House of the Prophet, the Jordanian King had in the name 
of his religion taken possession of some of the holy places of Islam— 
such as the Mosque in Jerusalem where the Wailing Wall is situated, and 
which marks the point of descent of Mohammed during his Night Journey. 

The religious element in the Arab-Jewish relationship is often forgotten 
by outside observers; yet the position was, and still remains, that Moslem 
feeling considers the King of Jordan juridically as the Protector of these 
holy places in trust for the Moslem world at large—just as King Saud is 
‘Protector of Mecca and Medina. This fact in great part explains the con- 
tinuing and implacable opposition of Israel by the Moslems. By un- 
challenged Islamic interpretation, therefore, all Moslems are bound to 
defend other Moslems, the “‘soil of Islam” and holy places. This means 
that no Arab country can make peace with Israel and retain recognition by 
Islamic countries except under terms which will satisfy Islamic require- 
ments. No Moslem country has recognized Israel. Apart from the personal 
’ or individual sentiment involved, any Government which purported to do 
so would find itself in the position of being declared forfeit by the religious 
authorities of that country. Thus Hussein’s position is immensely more 
complicated and responsible than might appear from any superficial reading 
of the newspapers. This military background sent King Hussein to Sand- 
hurst, where he is remembered as devout, efficient and immensely modest. 

Since his eighteenth birthday, when he formerly acceded, King Hussein 
has set a priority upon the development of the country. The army, it is 
true, has been very greatly expanded. Efforts have also been made in 
mineral exploration and exploitation, in the improvement of agriculture 
and irrigation, in the setting up of large and small industries to absorb 
the multiplying emigrants from Palestine. There are large-scale plans for 
the development of fruit-growing, hopes that oil may be found, and schemes 
for expanding the production of wool and other natural products. Until 
these projects come to full fruition, however, the Crown will continue to be 
faced with the same problem which saddles almost every Asiatic country: a 
large population and insufficient productivity. Good conditions of life are 
seen to produce a greater degree of human contentment. But the policy 
of malcontents in ascribing slowness of progress to the rulership of the 
kingdom has in recent months tended to rebound. The almost intolerable 
burden of close upon a million refugees would be difficult enough for 
any country to bear. 

On the political side, while enthusiastic pan-Arabists have been pre- 
dicting the fall of the monarchy and Statehood of Jordan alike for years, 
there are no. indications that Jordan will be absorbed by her neighbours. 
Following the assassination of Hussein’s cousin Faisal IT of Iraq, King 
Hussein declared himself the inheritor of the Hashemite line. The Arab 
Federation (comprising Jordan and Iraq) had been formed in February, 
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1958, just after the coming into being of the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syria. Both federations had as their basis the Arab yearning 
for unity which stemmed from Sayyid Jamaluddin el-Afghani’s pan- 
Islamism in Victorian times. Diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
Republic, broken off when the latter recognized the Kassem régime in 
Iraq, were restored as recently as last July. The position now is that King 
Hussein sits upon his throne as the undoubted possessor of military strength 
and certainly sufficient moral ascendancy to command his subjects. 

The ending of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty in 1956 took place during the 
Suez intervention; while it has been said that this marked a change in 
British relations with the desert kingdom, those who knew the mood of 
the Jordan Parliament at the time could not have expected otherwise. 
While it has become unfashionable and suspect to maintain a Western 
connection in the Middle East (as in very many other countries), only 
an Oriental knows that the process of equilibrium between ardent 
nationalism and mutual respect is already in being. The withdrawal of 
Western political control from Asian (and especially Arab) countries is 
in fact having its expected effect in making possible understanding on a 
new basis. “In the course of this transition, of course, extreme developments 
of great individual and collective disharmony have taken place. The hope ~ 
lies in the possibility that future gains may be as great as past losses 
have been. It has been King Hussein’s destiny to live through this transition 
period. He has nobly faced up to it according to his lights. 

SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 


RULE OF LAW IN A BRITISH PROTECTORATE 


HE English Court of Appeal during the last term gave a most 
important decision affecting the liberty of British subjects in a 
protectorate, which deserves the widest public notice. It concerned 
immediately an African native of Northern Rhodesia, a scientist, who by 
order of the District Commissioner, confirmed by the Governor, was con- 
fined to a particular region of the territory. But the appeal involved the 
broadest questions of the limits of the Crown’s power to protect its subjects 
from illegal imprisonment or detention in any place which can be said to 
be “under the subjection of the Crown’’. The appellant could get no 
redress from the courts in the protectorate; and he applied to the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the English Court, presided over by the Lord Chief 
Justice, for the issue of a writ of habeas corpus directed to the District 
Commissioner, the Governor, and the Colonial Secretary of State. The 
Crown took the preliminary objection in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
that there was no jurisdiction to issue the writ on behalf of a person de- 
tained in a British protectorate. The judges in considering the preliminary - 
question made three assumptions in favour of the applicant: that he was 
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a British subject, that the Orders in Council under which he was restrained 
were invalid, and that the confinement was of such nature as to enable 
him to apply for the writ had he been detained in England. They held that 
they had not power to issue the writ, on the ground that in a protectorate 
Her Majesty held not full sovereignty, but only authority over external 
affairs, and therefore the territory was not under the subjection of the 
Crown. An appeal was brought from that judgment. It was notable that 
the Court of Appeal, presided over by the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Evershed, was composed with a majority of Equity judges, who had to 
examine the application of a fundamental principle of the common law. 
And they gave a more liberal interpretation to those principles than the 
: distinguished judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, whose whole judicial 
-activity is concentrated on the common law. 


The jurisdiction of the English court to protect a subject in a British 
colony, dominion, or protectorate has a long history. Originally the writ 
was issued in the time of Edward I within the British realm, but it has 
been developed to be “the most efficient protection ever invented for the 
liberty of the subject”, and runs to all parts of the king’s dominions. For, 
as Blackstone observed in his Commentaries: ‘““The King is at all times 
entitled to have an account why the liberty of any of his subjects is 
restricted wherever that restraint be inflicted.” Over a hundred years ago 
it was laid down that the writ ran from the Court of Westminster to the 
Colony of Upper Canada, which was a part of the Queen’s dominions. 
When, however, the colonies of Canada were federated in a dominion, an 
Act of Parliament was passed—the Habeas Corpus Act, 1862—to abolish 
the jurisdiction where Her Majesty has lawfully established courts of justice 
having authority to issue the writ. Nevertheless, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council retained jurisdiction as the final Court of Appeal in 
the Commonwealth to consider an Order for the grant or the rejection of 
the writ made in a dominion or a colony. That was laid, down in an 
appeal in 1897 concerning the validity of a proclamation for the detention 
of an African chieftain in South Africa. The Privy Council there held 
that the proclamation was illegal, and that the subject should be released. 
Some years later the Court of Appeal in. England was called on to pro- 
nounce upon the validity of the detention of a Zulu chieftain Sekgome, 
who was detained in the Bechuanaland protectorate, and applied to the 
High Court in England for a writ! The court was then divided on the 
question of jurisdiction. One of the Lord Justices held that the writ of 
habeas corpus would not run in the protectorate, because it was not part 
of His Majesty’s dominion. The majority of the court took a different 
view on that point, but held that the proclamation for the detention of 
the chieftain was legal. It seemed a harsh consequence of the extension of 
the British rule to a protectorate that the native might lose the protection of 


_ his own customary ruler without gaining the protection of the Crown. 


The Court of Appeal in the recent case took the broadest view of the _ 
extension of the Crown’s jurisdiction wherever the English sovereign in 
fact had power to exercise rule. The Master of the Rolls, surveying the 
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whole development of the writ, stated that the essential question was not 
to be determined by reference to the fact that the country was labelled a 
protectorate, but must depend on the extent to which the Crown had in 
fact assumed and exercised jurisdiction in and over the internal affairs 
of the country, to the exclusion of another jurisdiction. The theory of the 
indivisibility of sovereignty, which was associated with the name of Austin, 
and which influenced the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, was no 
longer acceptable. In the particular case, by the terms of the Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Federation Act, 1953, the authority of the Crown and Parliament 
over the protectorate of Northern Rhodesia was as complete as its authority 
in a colony. At the same time, the High Court in England was not debarred 
from the issue of the writ by the statute of 1862. Lord Justice Romer, 
another member of the court, observed that the writ could not issue to a- 
territory in which the Crown had no powers of sovereignty, for the purpose 
of enquiring into the detention of a British subject who was imprisoned 
there. For example, it could not issue into the United States of America; 
but in a territory in which the Crown on the advice of Parliament assumed 
such a degree of power and control that the protected State was to all 
intents and purposes a British possession, and in which the writ if issued 
could be effective, the sovereign had the right to be informed through the 
High Court in Great Britain as to the validity of the detention of any 
subject in that territory. 

Lord Justice Sellers, the third member of the court, stressed that the 
great bulwark of freedom in the British rule of law should not stop short 
at the territorial boundary. The writ of habeas corpus was concerned with 
personal freedom; the emphasis was not where the wrongful detention 
occurred, but whether an Order could be enforced if the court was satisfied 
that the local detention was illegal. It would be indeed anomalous that the 
Crown should be deprived of this right of granting protection in a territory 
whose rulers have given up their own sovereignty in order to obtain the 
protection of the English sovereign. 

The court indeed did not decide the issue whether in this particular 
case the writ of habeas corpus should be issued, but only the preliminary 
question whether there was power in the Court of Queen’s Bench to issue 
a writ which would run in a protectorate. Following the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, the person on whose behalf the application for the issue 
of the writ was made was released from detention. A specific decision 
therefore had not to be made. The broad principle, however, has been 
laid down clearly; and it is a most welcome extension of the rule of law in 
a protectorate. It is the more salutary because of the present disturbed 
state of the protectorates in Central Africa, where the Devlin Commission 
found that the Government of neighbouring Nyasaland had the character 
of a police State. It means that Her Majesty’s Courts of Westminster may 
intervene when they are satisfied that the detention of an individual is 
illegal, and that the local courts are precluded from giving, or have refused ` 
to give, a remedy. 

NORMAN BENTWICH- 
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HE note of urgency is struck in the lengthy introduction to the Essai 

sur L'Indifference for the temperamental author was always in a 

hurry. Disdainful indifference to truth seemed to him worse than 
error, for while men took. any interest in religion there was always some 
hope. When, however, the pulse ceased to beat, when the chill reached the 
heart, a speedy and inevitable dissolution was at hand. No one -could 
deny that society in Europe was rushing to its doom. Who could awaken it 
from its profound apathy and breathe life into its dry bones? Religion, 
morality, honour, duty, the most sacred principles and the noblest senti- 
_ ments were only a sort of dream, brilliant and fleeting phantoms at the 
“ back of the mind. Such a situation had never been known and could 
never have been imagined. A truceless war against reason and conscience 
had led to this brutal don’t care attitude; contemplating truth and error 
with equal disgust, man pretended to believe that he could not tell one 
from the other. Such shameful, intellectual degradation filled the observer 
with pity for mankind. Its primary cause was the supremacy of the senses, 
the paramountcy of the physical world. The pursuit of the physical 
sciences, which reminded him at every moment of his superiority to the 
brute creation, had focussed his attention on material things and made 
him blush for his celestial origin. The horrors of the Revolution were 
‘ethe bitter fruit of the furious attack on every kind of truth. The history 
of Christianity and its martyrs was the record of the eternal struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit. At its coming it found the pagan world 
enslaved by the senses, without creed, pleasure its only god. How then 
could anyone maintain that the Christian faith had a natural origin? 
Struggling to victory through three centuries of persecution, it had 
demanded more than fallen man could give, and the Church needed reform; 
but the Reformation had made things worse, striking at the roots of 
authority, leading logically through heresies to the militant atheism of 
the Century of Reason and the quasi-paralysis which followed the revolu- 
tionary tornado. 

Having thus sketched the historical and psychological background of 
France under the restored monarchy, and agreeing with Pascal that opinion 
is the queen of the world, the author proceeds in the first half of the first 
volume to refute the three kinds of religious indifference. The first, en- 
visaging religion as merely a political institution, believed it was only 
required by the common man. The second, while admitting the.need of 
some form of religion for everyone, rejected the Christian revelation. The 
third recognized the necessity of a revealed religion but denied some of its 
truths. To the first Lamennais replies with Rousseau that all States had 
religious foundation, adding that the latest attempt to dispense with it 
had only lasted a few months marked by bloodshed and spoliation. 
Religion was the sole basis of duties and duties the only cement of society: 
nothing could take the place of conscience. The Roman Empire began 
to decline when its citizens lost the respect for the gods. The intellectual 
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anarchy of the Reformation had produced a similar disintegrating effect, 
and England exhibited the monstrous spectacle of the true religion perse- 
cuted by heretics. Christianity had renovated mankind after the collapse 
of the Roman Empire; now it would do so again or society and the human 
race would disappear. Since philosophers blamed the multitude for not 
thinking, why should not they too- think again and perhaps discover that 
they had been wrong? 

Passing to the second school which taught-that natural religion alone was 
true, the author argues that Rousseau, who believed in God and immor- 
tality, was no more satisfying than the atheist philosophes whom he 
despised. All the great religions, he declared, contained elements of -truth 
and were deserving of respect; none possessed a monopoly and therefore 
people should-:practise the faith in which they were born. The best was 
that in which morality was the most pure, for nothing except the duties 
of morality was essential and they were independent of any formulated 
creed. To accept such teaching, comments Lamennais, was ne despair of 
ultimate truth. 

The third variant of indifference, which was found in the Protestant 
Churches, accepted revealed religion while rejecting some of its teachings. 
This application of the principle of private judgment to the fabric of belief 
led directly to deism and the toleration of errors. The Bible alone, declared 
Chillingworth in a famous phrase, was the religion of Protestants, but the 
Bible was often obscure. Since every reader claimed to interpret it for 
himself, rival interpretations led to the formation of a thousand odd sects 
attacking each other as bitterly as they all assailed the Catholic Church. 
Bossuet had told the lamentable story in his Histoire des Variations, to 
which no reply was possible since every statement was accompanied by a 
reference to its source. What was the good of revelation if men were free 
to pick and choose among its articles, classifying them as fundamental or 
non-fundamental according to taste? The Christian revelation was one 
and indivisible, every part of it essential. To reject a single item, as Jurieu 
felt entitled to do, was to deny the authority of the whole. To tolerate a 
single error was to open the door to a spineless latitudinarianism which 
allowed anyone to believe whatever he liked. Universal tolerance was only 
another name for universal indifference. 

Having refuted to his own satisfaction the three varieties of indifference 
the author turns to those who, instead of thinking wrong, did not think 
at all owing to lack of interest and laziness of mind, despising a religion 
which they had never troubled to explore. Everything was of interest to 
them except heaven, hell and eternity. Such people needed to be reminded 
of the importance of religion to the individual, society and God himself. 
Pursuit of happiness was the deepest urge of man and could only be found 
by fulfilling the law of his being, for the fleeting delights of the senses could 
never appease the hunger of the heart. Without religion there was no hope 
of an after life, and the sceptic usually broke down on his death-bed. 
The believer knows his place in the scheme of things, knows God, knows 
himself, finds peace of mind and heart in contemplation of immutable truth; 
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aware of his duties and his destiny, he knows all he needs to know. Nothing — 

. çan trouble his profound tranquillity and his feelings of inexpressible well- 

“being, because they have their source in the deptlis of his soul, because 
“he places himself unreservedly in the hands of the all good and all powerful 
Being who reveals Himself and unites to Himself all hearts which submit 
to His influence. Filled with a new light, estimating everything at its real 
value, man ceases to be the plaything of his passions and looks forward to 
an eternity of ‘bliss as his reward. 

The believer is naturally a good citizen. Untempted by selfish interest, 
his heart filled with pure and affectionate sentiments, he draws nearer to 
his fellows, sympathizes with their troubles, comforts “them with tender ` 
love. Thus religion is as essential for society as for the individual. Societies 
were not made, they grew, their health depending on invisible ties, above all 
religious belief. Societies, like private citizens, crave for happiness, which 
can never be secured by force whether exercised by one, a few or in the 
name of the whole community. History was full of proofs that every 
irreligious philosophy tended to destroy social order, the happiness of the 
peoples, and the peoples themselves. Had not Voltaire declared that laws 
were required to prevent public crimes and religion to prevent private sins? 
Christianity had suppressed slavery, polygamy, infanticide and other 
abominations, and had raised civilization higher than the ancient world 
had ever known. In view of the massive testimony of history and daily 
‘experience, how could any rational being assert that religion was of no 
importance to himself or the world? 

The final chapter discusses the imporiance of religion to the Deity 
Himself. Since man was made in the image of God, his creator wishes 
him to co-operate in His designs. To decline such partnership was to 
deprive the eternal Being of a portion of His glory, a crime too grave for 
forgiveness except by God Himself. How to fulfil our task had been re- 
vealed to us by His Son and by the Church founded to preserve and apply 
His teaching. The chapter closes with a denunciation of. those whose 
perverted will declined to listen to the divine word, to love the infinite 
good, to obey the immutable order. The result was eternal war—first 
among themselves, their minds like a silent and blood-stained city where 
civil strife has destroyed every living creature. “War in their heart, war in 
the family, war in the State, war among the peoples who will eat each 
other up, war against God, impious revolt of man against his Creator by 
striving to usurp His place, war till the day when- the Eternal will grasp 
these feeble foes in his arms and they will learn the truth of the words: 
it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” No Frenchman 
since Pascal and Bossuet had spoken with such moving eloquence and such 
passionate conviction about religion and the Christian pattern of life. | 

The Essai aroused so much discussion, both friendly and hostile, that 
Lamennais returned to the charge in three more volumes reinforcing his 
arguments with further details. Its reception, he declared, proved how 
deeply people felt the need of the truth, and how easy it would be to 
restore its authority if the Government were to aid. This it had not done, 
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for it asked for time as if unaware that the people were impatient. . 
Monarchy had climbed down for fear of being thrown down, and its 
death certificate was being drawn up. The art of government, it was now- 
believed, consisted in balancing between good and evil and in tolerating 
disorder. ‘‘No more certain principles, no more fixed maxims or laws, 
no stability in our institutions, no firm basis in our ideas! Everything is 
true, everything is false. Who knows the doctrines of government or the 
belief of the peoples? All we see is a chaos of irreconcilable ideas, a 
violence in the peoples, a weakness in the sovereigns which bodes a 
sinister future. One moment the necessity of religion is felt and it is 
‘protected; the next moment, terrified by the furious outcry of its enemies, 
it is banished from the Jaws and God is disavowed as a disreputable ally. 
If the State declares itself Catholic, the tribunals decide it is atheist. What 
are people to believe amid such contradictions? While the good are over- 
thrown, the bad boast of their complete triumph and redouble their 
activities. For some types of mind science is the only God, and the 
sovereignty of man is a revolt against God.” The last hope of recovery 
Jay in the Catholic Church outside which Christianity was only a name. To 
strengthen the Catholic faith was the sole purpose of his book. 

The second volume opens with a discussion on the existence of God, 
which is described as a fact more incontestable than our own existence, 
accepted by mankind from the earliest times as the only possible explana- 
tion of life and the universe; but this fundamental belief was not enough. 
The Jews are roughly handled. Obstinately shutting their eyes to the 
coming of the promised Messiah, they would always be strangers on 
earth; all peoples shuddered at their approach, and on their foreheads was 
branded a sign even more terrible than that of Cain—deicide. Ali that 
was true and good in the cults of the ancient world had been assimilated 
by Christianity, the only faith possessing universality, perpetuity and 
sanctity. The survey of religions concludes with an impassioned prayer 
for divine assistance in the author’s missionary task. “Oh God, deign 
to look down on a feeble mortal who tremblingly strives to defend Thy 
immutable truth against the error which attacks and the piety which blas- 
phemes. By myself I am nothing, know nothing, can do nothing. Shed on 
me a ray of Thy light. Fill me with strength to subdue rebellious souls 
and with the charity which touches and persuades. I ask not for myself, 
but because Thou has given me the desire to revive the faith languishing 
in some and almost extinct in others.” 

The third volume illustrates by a mass of quotations the three unique 
qualities of Christianity, universality, perpetuity and. sanctity. At the close 
of every chapter the author asks his reader: Is it conceivable that you 
can, set your doubts or your convictions against the testimony of the ages? 
The last clouds would vanish when death removed the garments of in- 
tellectual pride. To reject the testimony of Moses on the creation of the 
world would involve the rejection of all tradition and all recorded facts, 
for scepticism on a single point leads to scepticism on everything. Here, 
as throughout the whole of his treatise, the principle of private judgment 
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is denounced as the most insidious foe of religion, the rebellion of fallen 
man against his Creator. ‘“‘Condemned by universal commonsense, what 
does their particular opinion matter in face of the decision of the human 
race from which there is no appeal?” History was full of events no less 
surprising than the passage of the Red Sea. What better test of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the divine origin of Christianity could 
be supplied than the accuracy of the prophecies of the coming and career 
of the Messiah? The survey closes with one of the author’s passages of 
rapturous eloquence in which the floodgates of his soul are opened, “What 
can be more divine than a religion which fully satisfies all our needs, all 
the desires of our soul, revealing to us our origin and our destinies, which 
assembles before our eyes the past centuries and those to come in order to 
detach us from the present which is nothing, to inform us of our grandeur, 
to show in our fleeting existence the whole of eternity? For the Christian 
there is no such thing as time.” 

The fourth and final volume adds the testimony of the miracles to that 
of the prophecies as further proof that Christ was indeed the Son of God. 
The Deists denied both their necessity and their reality, but ordinary human 
beings demanded something they could see for themselves. Miracles were 
merely divine acts for the whole universe obeyed its Maker, and they were 
as well attested as any occurrences in history. Hardly less miraculous was 
the spread of Christianity from its humble beginnings despite three centuries 
of persecution. Even Rousseau confessed that the early history of the 
Christian Church was a continual prodigy. Compare man under paganism 
with what he had become: the humblest Christian faithful to his duties 
in chastity and humility surpassed in perfection all the virtuous citizens 
of Greece and Rome. 

Lamennais was now the leading champion of the Church in France. So 
wholeheartedly indeed had he identified himself with the claims of the 
Papacy that he incurred resentment in royalist circles by subordinating 
monarchy to the spiritual power, and when Leo XII, after a flattering 
reception in the Vatican, proposed to bestow the Cardinal’s hat the plan 
was opposed by the French Government and dropped. When his brochure 
La Religion considérée dans les raports avec l’ordre politique et civil 
trumpeted ultramontanism in its extreme form he was charged with ignoring 
the boundaries between the spiritual and the secular by recognizing the 
right of the Pope to depose princes and release their subjects from their 
oath of fidelity. His counsel, Berryer, the most eminent and eloquent of 
Catholic lawyers, argued that a civil court could not deal with spiritual 
matters, the author adding an expression of his unalterable attachment to 
the unalterable teaching of the Pope. “His faith is my faith, his doctrine 
my doctrine.” When a fine of 36 francs, a purely nominal sentence, was 
imposed, he exclaimed: “I owe it to the Church to fight to the bitter end 
and God gives me grace to have no fear.” That the Bishops were issuing 
declarations demanded of them in the name of the king excited his disdain: 
“It could not be better done in England. If you know any of these amiable 
priests, remind them that there is a person called the Pope.” 
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Though Lamennais failed to obtain the support of the Jesuits on which 
he had counted, a few zealous young disciples rallied round his banner. 
_ A new society, he proclaimed, was needed, for the existing system was 
rotten and the restored Bourbons had proved a disappointment. A brochure 
of 1829 entitled Le Progrès de la Révolution et de la guerre contre l Eglise 
sharply separated the cause of the Church from that of the monarchy, 
demanding liberty for the former as promised by the Charter, liberty of 
conscience, the press and the schools. Christianity had created liberty by 
providing an independent power capable of defying the omnipotent State. 
By establishing a royal despotism Louis XIV had prepared the way to the 
Revolution. Now priests and laymen should unite to render the Church 
independent and therefore able to survive the fall of the monarchy. 

The campaign against State control was carried on by Lamennais with 
the aid of Lacordaire and Montalembert in the journal L’ Avenir, which 
aspired to revive religion in France by severing the connection between 
Church and State, and connecting it with democracy. Counting on the 
approval of the Vatican the three crusaders at Lacordaire’s suggestion set 
off for Rome, where the new Pope, Gregory XVI, kept them waiting for 
weeks, and finally received them on condition that they should not mention 
the object of their journey. Worse was to follow, for on their Way back 
they were staggered by the issue of an encyclical condemning their pro- 
gramme. Though l’Avenir had already ceased publication and had never 
had more than 1,200 subscribers, there was bitterness in Lamennais’ heart 
as he saw his work in ruins, and he ceased to say mass. Catholicism, he 
declared, was his life, and he had wished to revive it from the depths into 
which it was sinking ever deeper from day to day. “Since it did not suit 
the bishops I appealed to Rome, where I beheld the foulest cesspool which 
has ever sullied a human eye.” His old enemies, the Gallicans, rejoiced, 
Lacordaire left him at once and Montalembert, who had deeply loved him, 
after an interval of hesitation. 

Having always envisaged Christianity as above all an instrument of social 
regeneration, Lamennais transferred his dynamic energies from the Church 
to the cause of the people. The gulf widened when the most popular of 
his writings, Paroles d'un Croyant, described by Royer Collard as 1893 
going to Easter Communion, was condemned by Rome as small in size 
but great in wickedness, since it attacked the authority of princes and 
preached radical democracy. “The kings will howl on their thrones, striving 
to hold on to their crowns against the wind, but they and their crowns 
will be swept away. The rich and the powerful will leave their palaces in 
fear of being buried in their ruins. They will be seen wandering along 
the road begging from those they meet a few rags to cover their nakedness, 
a morsel of black bread to appease their hunger and I do not know if they 
will get it. And in place of the dusk we call the day a pure bright light 
will shine from above like a reflection of the face of God. And everyone 
will love his brothers and be happy to serve them. And there will be neither 
small nor great, for love is the great leveller. And all families will be one 
family, and all nations one nation.” France had never heard such lofty 
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accents fone a Catholic priest and was never to hear them again. 

Ceasing to regard himself as a member of the Church, and followed 
into the wilderness by none of-his. former disciples, he became a lonely man 
at the age of 50. Drifting ever farther towards the left he welcomed the 
fall of the monarchy and took his seat in the Constituent Assembly on the 
proclamation of the Second Republic. His satisfaction was shortlived, for 
democracy was speedily trampled underfoot by a new usurper. The old 
champion of authority and tradition now proposed allegiance to conscience 
alone, and adopted the Protestant heresy of private judgment which he 
had once denounced. l 
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G. P. Goocy 


COMPETITION AND THE RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES ACT 


HEN the Bill proposing the setting up of a restrictive practices court 
..was under consideration by Parliament, many of those vocal in 
a thee opposition to price-fixing expressed the opinion that the 
proposed measure might well be ineffective in practice. ‘Later they shifted 
their stance, and argued that the volume of work with which the new court 
would be faced might be such that it would be 15 years or so before the 
task in front of it could be completed. Some informed persons did not 
subscribe to such views, and it is instructive to recall, for example, what 
Sir David Scott Cairns, Q.C., Chairman of the Monopolies Commission 
from January 1, 1954, to October, 1956, had to say on this matter. In 
August, 1958, he stated: l 
It would be clearly wrong at the present stage to propose any new legislation 
on restrictive practices, The New Court is there and is shortly to begin its 
actual hearings. Any attempt to alter the procedure at this time would be 
indefensible. If it seems that cases are not coming on for hearing at a sufficient 
rate, then there might be pressure in Parliament for increasing the membership 
of the court or increasing the staff of the Registrar. On the other hand, once 
judicial pressure is accepted as the method, any attempt to rush it or to get a 
great body of decisions in a short space of time would be detrimental to the 
development of the law. 


Tt “may well be that, although the number of cases that come on for hearing 
in, say, the next 12 months may be small, the situation with regard to restrictive 

. practices may develop rapidly over a wide field—for the early decisions will give 

some idea of what is likely to. be decided in later cases and many agreements 
may be dropped, amended or strengthened accordingly. 

In retrospect, it may now be seen that the campaign against price- 
fixing agreements has been conducted with considerable vigour, and British 
industry has been given a shaking-up in consequence. Indeed, the degree 
to which the implementation of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act has 
been carried through has caused considerable surprise and the results 
contrast sharply with what many predicted. 

The fact is that the Court has now assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to the work it has done, as may be seen from figures published 
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by the Board of Trade. ‘At the beginning of 1959 these revealed that over 
one-third of the first 150 agreements registered with the Registrar of 
Restrictive Practices for the attention of, the Court had been abandoned 
or drastically altered. At that juncture, “incidentally, the Court had only 
considered two cases. Since then, an increasing percentage of registered 
agreements has been abandoned or withdrawn, including the millers’ agree- 
ment which was particularly significant for this was one of marked 
complexity and there was a general belief that it would be defended. In 
passing, it should be noted that one ‘contributory factor which has 
unquestionably led a number of smaller trade associations to terminate 
their agreements without defending them has been due to the high legal 
expenses which would have been entailed. No matter which side wins, 
each pays its own costs. 

All this: points to the fact that the Court may weil find itself with little 
work to deal with shortly, even though there are seven grounds on which 
a restrictive practice can be exempted from the general presumption of 
operation against the public interest. Albeit, noted that the fact that the 
cotton spinning industry could not save its agreement at a time when it was 
beset with difficulties, it scarcely suggests that other, and more prosperous 
trades, will not .be markedly more successful. Indeed, the only agreement 
to be upheld by. the Court has been that of the Water Tube Boiler Makers’ 
Association, and this was allowed on the grounds that its retention furthered 
exports It would now appear, however, from the general working of the 
Act, that it includes inherent dangers which, if ignored, could have adverse 
effects upon a general system of freer enterprise which it purports to restore. 
First, there is the text-book argument that unrestricted competition, par- 
ticularly in highly competitive trades or those overburdened with surplus 
capacity, may erode profit margins to such a degree that insufficient money 
will be set aside för depreciation. Simultaneously, adequate expenditure 
on research may be. prevented. Against this, of course, it may be contended 
that essential structural changes will be more readily undertaken in an 
industry free from such agreements, and that healthy competition is the 
greatest spur to efficiency and innovation, 

The second point, which is based on empirical observation, is the more 
important of the two, for it reveals that toc ruthless an attack against 
price-fixing—if confined to only one section of the economy—may result 
in less competition, not more. This can arise from the fact that industrialists 
in the affected sector find themselves in an untenable position. On the 
one hand, they are exposed to competition and, at the same time, they are 
prevented from resisting monopoly. A firm’s labour costs are settled by 
negotiation with some powerfully entrenched union which is not subject 
to the provisions of the Act, and many of the firm’s “inputs”, such as 
coal, gas and raw materials, are purchased from statutory monopolies. 
Confronted with such a state of affairs, the manufacturers’ sole line of 
defence is to move towards greater industrial amalgamation with a resultant 
decline in competition. 
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PENGUIN LIBERALISM 


IBERALS and Anti-Liberals alike have paid tribute to the quality of . 

much of current Liberal Party “‘literature”. People Count marked 

a revolution in the format of the General Election Manifesto. Then 
there were the Campaign Facts of the Manchester Young Liberals and 
the series of four-page leaflets, on eight policy themes, devised by Mr. 
Donald Newby, the moving spirit of the newly-formed Liberal Writers’ 
Association. From an independent source comes Mr. Roger Fulford’s 
volume on The Liberal Case (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.). This Penguin 
Special will enjoy a long-term currency. It “is not an ‘official Goathsome 
word) book about the Liberal Party: it is not even authorized,” says Mr. 
Fulford. “No conclave of Liberal Party chieftains has scrutinized or 
sanctioned any part of it.” It is a portrait of a frame of mind. It depicts 
the mind of men and women who on all occasions put liberty first, who 
defend community and individual against the sectional pressure-group 
which seeks to enslave the State, men and women who leap to the aid of 
the underdog and thereby right many a grievous wrong. That mind rejects 
the “I?m ‘All Right, Jack” mentality of October 8, 1959. The publishers 
did well to commission a historian. Nothing is more-helpful to the en- 
quiring layman than a casual dose of historical allusion or literary anecdote 
to leaven the policy points—-a technique which Mr. Fulford commands 
to perfection. Mr. Fulford, who has, in Mr. David Goldblatt’s phrase, 
something of the Regency buck about him (you can imagine him, too, as 
one of the Scarlet Pimpernel’s lads), is equally at home with 1810 and 
with 1960. Moreover, although he is not averse to making an Olympian 
pronouncement, he loves the electoral arena for its own sake. He has 
thrice stood for Parliament. So far he seems to have made a point of 
polling between ten and eleven thousand votes. That was his poll first at 
“Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 1929, then at Holderness,- Yorkshire, 16 years 
later, and, again, in 1950, that very difficult year, at Rochdale, Lancashire, 
where he erected the foundations for Mr. Ludovic Kennedy’s two near- 
victories of 1958 and 1959. 

It is heartening to note Mr. Fulford’s emphasis on new ideas for 
employee-shareholding, on redundancy in employment, on the land tax, 
and ot tariff-repeal. A similar comment applies to the Liberties Bill and 
to the argument for a British version of the conseil d'état, an administrative 
court Of appeal, where the public official shall take his chance alongside the 
private citizen. These are all themes on which Liberals have something 
distinctive to say. British Liberal ideas on civic liberty have a moral, too, 
for Nyasaland and-the Union, for Algeria and-Angola, all of which are 
outside the framework of the book. Through the permutations of policy 
"On pensions and education Mr. Fulford is a sure guide. The section on 
pensions clearly delineates the major issues—the conquest of inflation, 
abolition of the earnings rule, a basic universal pension as of right, intro- 
duction (too long delayed) of the oldtimers not covered by the 1946 Act, 
a social security tax to replace insurance contributions and much of 
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present-day income tax, ‘the question of coercive redistribution versus 
personal provision beyond subsistence level. In pensions, Government 
policy, like the Labour approach, is collectivist; the Liberal prescription 
is distributist. On education Mr. Fulford lets ‘himself go with a right good 
will. He comments eloquently on the case for a maximum of 30 for 
primary school classes and for compulsory attendance at county colleges 
(a central measure of the Fisher Act of 1918 and the Butler Act of 1944, 
yet still more or less a dead letter) by all school-leavers for part of their 
time until they are 18. It was to strengthen its prestige that the portfolio 
of Education was, we are reminded, entrusted to a Minister instead of a 
President of the Board. That change was not in itself very momentous. 
After all, agriculture is neither more nor less significant because the 
President of the Board is now the Minister. Mr. Fulford records a tally of 
nine Presidents of the Board of Education in as many -years before the 
1944 Act. How many of them do we recall as such in 1960? Too often 
has the portfolio of Education been conferred either upon a young party 
aspirant on the way up or upon an old party hack on the way out. The 
current Prime Minister must bear a share of the blame. When. Viscount 
Hailsham became Lord President of the Council a strong impression pre- 
vailed that education yields precedence to the Conservative Party Chair- 
manship, which (believe it or not) is not an office of State. What a contrast 
with the age of Birrell, Crewe, Fisher and Percy! A Greek philosopher 
taught that the Minister of Education should come next after the First 
Minister and the War Minister. Most Prime Ministers reject this concept. 
However, Sir David Eccles may well bring lustre to the portfolio; his self- 
assurance is worthy of the hospital nurse in the story, who was wont to 
deduct ten points from her patient’s thermometer reading to allow for the 
impact of her own personality. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Fulford accords too much. prominence, 
at an early stage in the book, to proportional representation and the single- 
transferable-vote. This was, for instance, the view of a leader-writer in the 
Manchester Guardian, now The Guardian, Manchester. (The change occurs 
eight years after the demise of the fine old Anglican weekly of that name, 
of which, by the way, both Mr. Fulford and the present writer were 
devotees.) But surely “October 8 and all that” has reinforced Mr. Fulford’s 
argument. With a drop of 0.4 per cent in their poll, and with 105,000 
fewer votes than the joint total for the two Oppositions, the Conservatives 
increased their majority in the House from 60 to a hundred. Every 
Conservative M.P. represents an average of 37,000 voters, every Labour 
M.P. 47,000 voters, every Liberal M.P. 273,000 voters. Six Liberal M.P.s 
went into battle; six returned. Liberals won second place in 27 constitu- 
encies, came within 1,000 votes of second place in several more, and polled 
surprisingly well not only in some of the oldtime strongholds but even in 
the historically anti-Liberal Home Counties. There is obviously an 
impressive core of public support for Mr. Grimond’s direct appeal to the 
little people—consumers, housewives, small-business owners, professional 
men and women, craftsmen, technicians, free-lances, shopkeepers and 
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pensioners—the little people who have no part in and are bored to death 
with the Capital versus Labour struggle. But the little people remain 
grossly under-represented in the new House. Were electoral justice to 
prevail, every Liberal M.P. would be flanked by four or five more Liberal 
M.P.s. Mr. Fulford devotes 12 pages to “Holding the Balance”. It is, of 
course, possible to spend too much time on that theme (which is precisely 
what some psychological warfare pundits want their victims to do). Here 
nothing could be more salutary than a perusal of a 30 year-old novel 
entitled Robinson The Great, by Solomon Slack (Ramsay Muir). “A 
compact group of Liberal M.P.s,” Mr. Fulford replies, “could do more 
than restore the fortunes of Liberalism. It could restore the fortunes of 
Parliament itself.” For, after years and years of the politics of materialism 
and mechanization, the Mother of Parliaments is, as an institution, sick 
unto death. 

Twentieth-century British Liberalism is no isolationist phenomenon. That 
needs emphasis. Like its spiritual begetters, the Liberalism of today is - 
international in complexion. Its acolytes include an Italian, an American 
and a German ex-President, leaders in economics such as Röpke and 
Ohlin and Rappard, Danish Georgeist Justice Party Ministers, and a 
Canadian Leader of Opposition (himself a Nobel Prizeman). Yet another 
is a great Swiss international newspaper. And Milan returns a Malagodi 
to the Italian Chamber. At the end of World War II, in Britain as on the 
Continent, the anti-Liberals wholly dominated public discussion. All that 
is now past. Many weaknesses remain; they can be repaired. Compare 
the morale of the British Liberal worker of 1960 with that of his counter- 
part in, say, 1935, and you have the measure of this vast change. Moreover, 
on Africa, the foremost question of 1960, most British Socialists are 
Liberals. 

DERYCK ABEL 


THE BELGIAN SOCIALIST PARTY 


N 1960 the Belgian Socialist Party celebrates its 75th anniversary as an 
| organized political party. Its name has changed, and many of the 
problems it faces today are different from those of 1885; but the 
principles and even some of the issues remain from that era when Socialism 
formally entered the public life of Belgium under the title Parti ouvrier 
belge.* During April, 1885, the Belgians celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of their king, Leopold II. No one paid much attention to the meeting on 
April 5 at the sign of the swan in the Grand Place at Bruxelles. A small 
number of Socialists spent two days there organizing a new political party 
at a time when the Conservative Catholic Party had just entrenched itself 
in power and the Liberals were in such disarray that the Catholics were 
able to maintain control of the Government until the first world war. Yet, 
inauspicious as were the beginnings of the P.O.B., the timing was signifi- 
cant. For 1885 marked a major change in Belgian development. It was 
* The party changed its name to Parti socialiste belge in 1945. 
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then that Belgium became more deeply involved in the Congo; it was then 
that the “social question”, so long submerged, broke the surface of 
economic life, Theretofore legislation had taken no recognition of its 
existence, and State regulation was as limited in Belgium as anywhere in 
Europe. Industrial expansion and prosperity had overridden issues which 
elsewhere had led to sharp clashes of opinion.and occasional working class 
laws. The crisis which culminated in the political and economic strikes 
of 1886 ended this phase of Belgian economic policy. 


The decision to form a separate, single Socialist party signalled the 
arrival’of social democracy in politics. The intellectual leaders of Belgian 
socialism had long regarded liberalism as a possible focus for the penetra- 
tion of Socialist ideas. In the 1880’s they rejected this alternative, although 
they continued to have close ties with certain progressives until very 
recently. Moreover, in forming a distinct party they projected State inter- 
vention as the appropriate solution to the social problems of this densely 
populated, highly industrialized community. Consistently they opposed any 
anarchist or separatist proposals, an important rejection for a bilingual area. 

What kind of a party should they form? Some wanted a distinct class 
party with orthodox Marxist principles. The majority felt that a rigorously 
Socialist party was inadvisable since the working class showed little interest 
in politics and the term “socialist”? would frighten away many moderates 
even though all the founders were broadly Socialist in their thinking. Hence, 
they compromized on the term, Belgian Labour Party, in the interests 
of unity and in the absence of any prepared philosophy. As César de 
Paepe, veteran campaigner, commented: “Let us now try to maintain 
union among all the groups, something which can be achieved only by 
much tact, to prevent clashes between the extremes. . .”” Thus they sought 
to avoid the schisms which were plaguing their French neighbours. At the 
same time they hoped to end the long period, since independence in 1830, 
during which neither Socialist thinking nor action had influenced Belgian 
public affairs. 


The practical note was necessary in view of the circumstances. The 
franchise was limited to 130,000 voters. No popularly based party could 
achieve success without a revision of the suffrage requirements. There 
was no solid trade union movement, as in England, to which the Socialists 
could turn for support. But this negative fact in a sense helped them 
initially, for it meant that they could relate whatever syndicalist movement 
did develop to the political action of the party. In the long run, of course, 
this absence of strong unions has hampered the effectiveness of the P.O.B. 
Similarly the co-operative movement, always of great importance to the 
Belgian Labour Party, was just beginning. Therefore, the party had to 
consider these practical problems as well as the theoretical application of 
Socialism to Belgium. 

In theory the founders of the P.O.B. were collectivists: they wanted 
economic centralization of certain services; yet at the same time they 
respected the importance of communal activities in Belgium by favouring 
regional or local administration. Nor did they share the enthusiasm of 
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many European Socialists for the statist solution; rather they wanted to 
separate the overall political control from the functioning of public services. 
This conclusion reflected the federative grouping of the party. There were 
four main units: the political party, the professional trade unions, the 
co-operatives, and the friendly societies (mutualités). Thus the party in 
the wider sense sought to include all forms of worker association while 
avoiding undue nationalization politically or economically. 


At the April congress the Socialists also agreed that “the primary aim 
should be the progressive amelioration of the workers’ situation.” Only in 
this manner could they end working class apathy. Since they could not 
then obtain seats in parliament, they accepted the defence of the worker 
against the patronat as an essential duty. How? By all possible means, 
they said. But this sweeping statement excluded the revolutionary in- 
surrection in practice. As a foreign observer summarized: ““They scorn 
no method, they eagerly use and develop all.” Yet, they had to choose 
which method, aside from a general defensive posture, to stress. They chose 
to emphasize political action at all levels. When they met again at Anvers 


-; in August, 1885, to adopt an initial programme and statutes, they set as 


their immediate goal the reform of the country’s political structure. A 
manifesto in December was broader: the party wanted political rights for 
the poor and well-being for all; they demanded that education be available 
to all children; they asked legal recognition for unions, and they called 
for the regulation of hours and the elimination of industrial abuses. 


To voice these demands they needed a press. So many Socialist papers 
had failed in the past that it was surprising that the new party should 
decide on another daily instead of a weekly bulletin. Nevertheless, the daily 
Le Peuple appeared for the first time on December 13, 1885. Hence, it too 
celebrates its 75th anniversary this year. Its editors, all prominent party 
members, tried to do two things immediately. First, they wished to set 
forth the aims of the P.O.B. Second, they began the attack on existing 
evils. The monarchy and senate were obsolete; the use of replacements in 
the army was vicious; the church interfered too directly in State business; 
and the industrial leaders never considered the worker. Basically the tone 
was practical and the remedies proposed were clearly political. The next year 
Alfred Defuisseaux issued a pamphlet entitled The Catechism of the People, 
destined to become one of the most evocative broadsides in Socialist history. 
According to him the only solution to the abuses of society was universal 
suffrage. This call for constitutional revision confirmed the orientation of 
the party at its founding. Unrestricted universal suffrage remained the 
great cry of Belgian Socialists down to the first world war, and they reverted 
to the general strike three times before 1914 to insist on this reform. This 
use of the general strike for strictly political purposes in Belgium con- 
trasted, interestingly enough, with its use elsewhere against political action. 
Thus throughout its history the Belgian Socialist Party has been explicitly 
sensitive to political opportunities. 

Their first success came in 1894 when 28 Socialists were elected to the 
Chamber of Representatives. This victory marked the end of the first 
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phase of party history. The P.O.B. had become a national party even 
though its representatives were, and have remained, predominantly drawn 
from the Walloon and industrial areas. Never have they been able to upset 
Catholic control in the Flemish and agricultural regions. This issue is not 
dead. Victory at the polls did not, however, mean a change in Belgian 
policy on social legislation. For years the Socialist deputies denounced 
the abuses in the mines, army injustices, frauds in railway grants, and 
give-away programmes for Leopold’s Congo. Only after 1918 did they 
obtain enough seats—and only then had public opinion changed sufficiently 
—to accomplish the long-delayed modifications of the laws in favour of the 
working class. This delay produced strains within the party. For example, 
some members argued that the party had worked in so many different 
directions at the same time, and had so concentrated on political reform, 
that its methods and ideas were fuzzy. In retrospect this accusation merely 
clarifies the true nature of the party. The P.O.B. was reformist, not revolu- 
tionary, in spirit; it was loosely knit unlike the German Social Democratic 
party it so admired; and it devoted less time to ideological matters than 
to pragmatic results, few as these were. These characteristics had much 
in their favour, for thereby the Belgian Socialists avoided the futility of 
their German friends and the ideological divisions of the French Socialists 
even though they reached a kind of stalemate in their political development 
before 1914. They also had a more congenial leadership. 

Emile Vandervelde was a striking individual. Brilliant speaker, adept 
author, and successful party organizer, he had been young enough during 
the early history of the party to share the enthusiasms of the first generation 
of founders without being so old as to lose touch with the second-generation 
figures like Huysmans, de Brouckére, or de Man. With Anseele, Bertrand 
and others, Vandervelde guided the party through 40 years of its history. 
But in another sense this continuity in party chiefs has been a mixed 
blessing. During the economic disruption of the 1930’s, when Belgian 
Socialism was caught between its governmental successes of the immediate 
post-war era and new international threats, fresh leadership was lacking. 
Vandervelde’s death in 1938 closed another phase in the history of Belgian 
Socialism. Before 1914 the Belgian Socialists also influenced international 
Socialism. The bureau of the Second International was in Brussels. 
Vandervelde and Anseele were key figures in its debates and activities. 
In particular, the Belgians softened the antipathy of many foreign Socialists 
for the co-operative movement. In general, as G. D. H. Cole remarked, 
the Belgians were well situated to act as mediators between the Teutons 
and Latins of international Socialism. 

The first world war brought the Socialists into the Government for the 
first time. Despite the dislocation inside Belgium, the party remained 
intact. In 1918 it asked for unrestricted universal suffrage and obtained 
this reform. The party finally displaced the Catholic majority at the polls 
and accordingly played a key role in the national Governments after the 
war. Actually its share of the popular vote did not greatly increase, and 
proportional representation in 1921, for example, worked against it. But 
by 1925 the Socialists had won enough votes to be the largest single party 
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in Belgium, but not enough to take power alone. This i issue, muted before 
1914, caused much soul-searching before it resolved to share power with 
the other left-of-centre party, the Catholics. Unhappily, the Socialists were 
soon confronted with the problem of inflation. But, unlike the French Left, 
they were not utterly frustrated and shared in restabilizing the Belgian franc. 

During the 1930’s they wrestled with the problems of unemployment, 
Flemish nationalism, and international instability. In and out of govern- 
ment, they were unable to capture a majority. Some have attributed this 
situation to the fact that they took power at awkward moments. What 
seems more significant, and more charitable in view of Socialist activity 
elsewhere during this time, is the fact that they accepted political responsi- 
bility. They remained faithful to their past. But that past has left them 
in an embarrassing position on certain issues prominent since the second 
world war. Often anti-clerical on specific political issues, yet insistent that 
religion is a private matter, they have been obliged to accept a compromise 
on the education issue. The present pacte scolaire still‘ perpetuates the 
private religious academy to which, in their demand-for free, neutral, 
obligatory, State-supported schools, they must be opposed—even though 
this new agreement represents probably the best compromise, now- obtain- 
able. The Congo debate reveals the perennial perplexity of the colonial 
issue. Ever since this colony became a divisive problem at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Socialists have denounced capitalist imperialism and 
have demanded independence and equality for the Congo population. Yet 
they recognized, and still do, the possibly disastrous effects which a sudden 
severance of ties with Belgium could cause. So likewise must they curb 
their hopes for a change from monarchy to republic- -The abdication of 
Leopold III was probably the last chance that Socialists had to institute 
the republic they have demanded, at least in their literature, since 1885. 
Finally, so much of the economic programme of the party has been enacted 
that they find it difficult to distinguish their platform from that of the Left 
in general, especially since the economic future of the country is so closely 
related to that of the Comman Market. Like other European Socialists, 
the Belgian party finds itself confronted with changes in both circumstances 
and opinion that exact a high price for continued political prominence. 

Although it is too early to determine how the Belgian Socialists will 
respond to the practical problems of the new Europe, it is evident now, 
as it was 75 years ago, that they eschew any revolutionary re-orientation 
of Belgian policy. As in 1885 they seek to defend the workers’ interests 
while preserving the unity of the party against the lures of the Catholic 
left or liberals, both of whom they regard as faced with ideological con- 
tradictions. More significantly they have undertaken a re-evaluation of 
their platform to bring it into closer line with the problems of the Belgian 
and European communities. As in 1885 the Socialists have looked to a 
practical, politically feasible diagnosis rather than a panacea drawn 
exclusively from their ideology. Thus they may avoid the clash of extremes 
and, with tact, contribute to the resolution of today’s tensions. 
‘ THEODORE P. LocKwoop 
: Department of Humanities, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 


o «cY AM a farmer’s wife,” said the young woman seated beside me at. 
4 dinner. She was one of the three hundred or more former students 
of Askov Folk High School. They came for a re-union, an annual 
event. She had previously qualified for library work and was on the staff 
of a Copenhagen library for several years. Unassuming and charmingly 
free in manner and speech, she talked intelligently, in clear English, 
showing lively interest in many things including world history. These former 
students, aged between 25 and 50, are now engaged in varied occupations— 
farmers, nurses, teachers, technicians, office workers, and so on. 

The present three-month summer course has 160 students, men and 
women, mostly young. In the warm afternoon sun they were knotted into 
happy groups in the school grounds, some arguing on a serious issue, others 
relaxing in good humour. -Most of these groups, representing a cross section 
of Danish society, would contain sons and daughters of people of various 


callings—farmers, -craftsmen, teachers and liberal professions. And these | 


and other“occupations they would themselves take up when they enter life 
in due course. Some are older and in work. They have taken leave to 
attend school. The main course is for six months in winter, November to 
April. The student population is then larger, about 350. The students live 
on the school premises, as do the 23 teachers headed by a former pastor. 
Many of these with their families eat with the students. 

Of the 33 weekly.lectures and classes, 13 are attended by all students; 
the remainder by choice. The compulsory subjects are Danish history, 
Danish literature and Danish sociology. A student has to take at least 
one Of the.following optional subjects: world history, literature of various 
countries,’ psychology and ethics, physics, biology, chemistry, philosophy 
and music, and the German, English, French or Italian language. A 
student may also take one of the following free subjects: gymnastics, 
folk dance, needle-work, music, ceramics, drawing, and wood and metal 
work. No degrees or diplomas are given. It costs a student about £11 
per month for room, board and tuition. But about three-quarters of the 
students receive scholarships from the Government, which cover all or 
part of their expenses, depending on their financial circumstances. A 
student must not be less than 19 years old and he should have attended a 
general school for ten years or another folk high school. Askov school in 
south Jutland is the largest and best known of the 66 folk high schools 
in Denmark. It is an extended school and offers courses in more subiects 
than in any of the others. Religion does not play a main part in folk high 
schools, but there is an indirect religious influence. Some of the teachers 
are church ministers. The day starts with a short period of worship when _ 
hymns are sung and passages are read from the Bible. In fact, community ` 
singing, both hymns and general songs, in classes and at meals, is a- 
characteristic feature of a folk high school. an 

Out of the original folk high school idea various other schools with 
special aims have grown up, such as for agriculture artisans, for clerks 
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and shop assistants, and for teaching gymnastics and nursing: These 
schools offer special courses of study in the subjects concerned, in addition 
to some of the general subjects. The attendance. at folk high schools 
varies—from 50 to 200 or more. The total attendance in winter and 
summer in what are called pure folk high schools is approximately six 
thousand. About the same number come to other specialized folk high . 
schools. “I want to go up to the university for a degree course in agri- 
culture,” said a bright young man, the son of a farmer, to me. He was 
one of the 80 taking a course in an agricultural folk high school in Kalo, 
a village in the Jutland province. In addition to other general subjects, 
he learns English, which is essential for the higher agricultural studies. 
It is the usual practice now in Denmark for young people to work on farms 
for some time and then take training in agricultural theory in a folk high 
schoo! before entering a university to study for a degree.. 


Since the first folk high school was started in 1844 by Grundvig, the 
great Danish poet and educator, the institution has travelled far. Its 
fortunes have varied, and sometimes the number of schools and the student 
population have considerably shrunk. During the first world war, however, 
the number of schools rose to over 80 with eight thousand students, a 
record. In the ’thirties, with the rise of dictatorship in Germany, the Danish 
folk high schools became centres for propagating ideals of democracy and 
liberal thought. During the German occupation in the last war they became 
seats of patriotism. The Government, recognizing the value of these 
schools, increased their financial support, especially to students and in 
respect- of teachers’ salaries. This help went on increasing, and today 
‘the Government pays, in addition to generous scholarships to students, 
half the cost of school buildings and of books and other equipment, 34 per 
cent of the cost of school properties annually and 70 per cent of teachers’ 
salaries. The Government does not, however, try to control the policies or 
administration of the schools. Most of them are operated by trusts. 


Why do people come to folk high schools, taking time off and many 
of them paying fees and depriving themselves of earnings, when there is 
no obvious academic recognition, such as a degree or a diploma? The 
- answer is that folk high schools have become a part of Danish society. 
Those who attend are genuinely interested in understanding things that 
concern themselves, their country and the world, and thus widen their 
horizon. Many come just before enrolling for higher education or taking 
employment. Others take leave from their work, and employers usually 
encourage their staff to attend such schools. It breaks the routine life 
of an employee, refreshing his mind and body and increasing his poten- 
tialities. And for those who take a course in the professional subjects, 
it certainly helps them in their work. Especially do young farmers, with 
their knowledge of better methods and a widened outlook, become more 
effective in their work, leading to an increase in production. A stay at a 
folk high school is also recognized by educational authorities in connection 
with higher education, and it is specially helpful to those who later qualify 
as teachers or nurses. 
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Apart from the question of employment or educational attainments, a 
stay .at a folk high school is of enduring value in the life of a person. 
Most of the schools are in the country, in attractive surroundings. They 
offer ideal conditions for relaxed study and thinking without the worries of 
examinations or the cares of office or home. Also enriching is the sharing 
of community life by young adults of common interests. “‘It is an education 
for life,” remarked the principal of Askov; ‘‘the f.h.s. try to enlighten 
enliven, not to preach.” This education is primarily social: “It is a moral 
and spiritual force, not merely intellectual.” It is a pleasure to talk to 
these young people, simple and humane, free from prejudice and inhibition, 
going about their studies and work in humility and confidence. They 
reflect the sense of harmony which is in the atmosphere of the place. 

The first objects of the schools, when they were started, were to offer 
opportunities of education in the Danish language to the Danish speaking 
peasant youth of Schleswig-Holstein (now in Germany). It was then a 
Danish Duchy but higher education was in German. Another object 
was to make education and culture truly democratic; that is, by making 
it possible for the sons of farmers or artisans to have access to knowledge, 
to understand various problems that concern them and the community. 
“The gap between layman and scholar, official and peasant would be 
bridged.” And the slogan was “equal dignity in palace and cottage.” 
Having fulfilled these objectives the folk high schools have enlarged their 
scope, making them a symbol of the present liberal, democratic society of 
Denmark. They have also greatly helped in promoting such movements 
in Denmark as co-operatives, small-holders, youth organizations and lecture 
societies. They have roused new interest in poetry, music, history and 
have influenced the general pattern of education in the country. The folk 
high schools are a unique system of adult education. The idea has spread 
to other countries, especially Norway, Sweden and Finland. The pattern 
of schools in these countries is, however, somewhat different. 

HIRALAL BOSE 


The author is living in Denmark and Calcutta is his home. 


GEORGE ORWELL’S POLITICS: Ii 


HAT did Orwell mean by Socialism? He meant, I think, quite 

Wy simply “‘solidarity with the working class”. For him, the principles 
of justice and liberty, the underlying ideals of Socialism, were 
already incarnate in the working class. It was merely a question of per- 
suading the rest of the community to embrace these principles. Thus, while 
his Socialism is not bound up with any particular movement of history, 
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it is certainly bound up with a particular class. And it is possible, I think, 
to trace a pattern of loyalty to this conception right through his work. 
The pattern is first established, it seems, in Down and Out when Orwell. 
is received into the community of tramps at Lower Binfield. It is present, 
as one strand of course, in Wigan Pier itself. And it reaches a climax in 
Homage to Catalonia. After his return from Spain, it re-emerges strongly 
in his patriotic-pamphlet The Lion and the Unicorn (1940), which contains 
the famous “England Your England”, and in many of the later essays (The 
English People, 1947, for instance, in the “Britain in Pictures”? series). 
And it is basic, I believe, to the argument of both Animal Farm and 1984. 
If we examine Homage to Catalonia and Animal Farm together, for 
instance, it is astonishing how many parallels can be traced. Indeed, the 
books share a common pattern: they move from ecstasy to disenchantment. 
Homage to Catalonia opens with a description of revolutionary Barcelona 
in the winter of 1936. There can be no doubt that these days in Barcelona 
were among the happiest in Orwell’s life. And the reason is clear. In 
England, Socialism had been something merely talked and argued about; 
here it had become a reality. The Catalan working class had taken power . 
into their own hands, and were ruling a great modern city. Identifying 
- himself with their cause, and joining their militia, Orwell was able to 
experience something he had probably never known before, a solidarity 
with his fellow human beings that was almost religious in its intensity. 
Itis this experience, giving depth to such incidents as the wordless hand- 
shake with the Italian militiaman (“I have seldom seen anyone .. . to 
‘whom I have taken such an immediate liking”), that makes Homage to 
Catalonia .one of the most moving of Orwell’s books.’ But it cannot last. 
Within a few months the Communists, in alliance with the bourgeois parties, 
will be breaking up the POUM and Anarchist militia and hunting down 
* their leaders. Orwell himself is involved in the struggle, and only gets out 
of the country in the nick of time. When he sits down to write his report 
on the Spanish situation he will come to the conclusion: the Communists 
betrayed the revolution by pursuing a right-wing policy. 
This may seem to contradict my assertion that his views in Wigan Pier 
“and elsewhere are fundamentally conservative. How, then, can the Spanish 
Communists be too right-wing for him? He certainly says this more than 
once in Homage to Catalonia, and the inference is that, here and elsewhere, 
he is adopting a position that we may loosely call Trotskyist. This would 
not, after all, be very surprising in the context of his actual experience 
of Socialism and Socialist organizations. It was Fenner Brockway of the 
LL.P., with which Orwell was associated at that time, who recommended 
him to Secker and Warburg in 1936 as “one of our authors”. It was 
because he was carrying papers from the I.L.P. that he joined the POUM 
militia in Barcelona rather than the International Brigade. And the POUM 
itself, -in so far as it possessed coherent ideology of any sort, was a Trotskyist 
organization. One of his favourite political writers in the subsequent decade 
was James Burnham, an ex-Trotskyist. The glorification and, as Marxists 
would say, “‘fetishization’’ of the moment of revolution (instead of seeing 
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it as merely one phase in a complicated historical process) are essentially 
Trotskyist characteristics, as too is the constant appeal to the working 


Class. Nor, finally, can the sympathy Orwell extends to Snowball in 


Animal Farm and Goldstein in 1984 be left out of account (Goldstein is 
clearly Bronstein, Trotsky’s actual name). 

“Trotskyism” is, I think, a convenient and legitimate label (though 
there are other elements too, notably from the English radical and non- 
conformist tradition). It covers the basic principle of his Socialism: his faith 
in the working class (this is present even in 1984: “if there is hope. . . it 
lies in the proles”). But it also explains why the Spanish Communists were 
too right-wing for Orwell. For him, the revolution itself, the euphoria of 
liberation, was the precious thing. That must be defended at all costs: 
even, perhaps at the cost of not winning the war. For the strategy of the 
POUM and the Anarchists was almost certainly wrong. The only hope 
of beating the Fascists was to win the support of the liberal, anti-clerical 
bourgeoisie: and this was the policy the Communists had decided to adopt. 
That the Communists were right Orwell in fact admitted in his later essay 


; Looking Back on the Spanish War (1943): “The Trotskyist thesis that the 


war could have been won if the revolution had not been sabotaged was 
probably faise .. ° But by 1943 Orwell had projected his Spanish dis- 
illusionment onto the world situation. The Russian Communists, corrupt 
but still embodying the hopes of the world proletariat, had entered into an 
alliance with the capitalist leaders of the West, just as.the Spanish Com- 
munists had entered into an alliance with the Spanish bourgeoisie. This, 
to him, was the ultimate betrayal of the working class. Animal Farm, 
written during the winter of 1943-44, is the product of this mood. The 
dinner-party at which the pigs and the human guests appear, to the watching 
animals at the window, to merge into one another, is a satire on the war- 
tume junketings of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at Casablanca and 
Teheran. ' 

The parallels between Animal Farm and Homage to Catalonia should 
now be evident. And in 1984, though the revolutionary euphoria is lacking, 
the pattern is fundamentally the same. “If there is hope, it lies in the 
proles.” But what of the enemy, the evil power that cheats the proletariat- 
time and again of its due? Is it the Stalinists, or is it the Churchills and the 
Roosevelts? I think the point is that for Orwell there was no real difference 
between the Stalins and the Churchills and the Roosevelts. As many critics 
have noticed, the fundamental assertion of Animal Farm is that while pigs 
may come to resemble human beings, there is a great gulf set between 
ordinary animals (proles) and human beings (the bourgeoisie and/or the 
party). This distinction is very like that made by him in Wigan Pier when 
he argues that no real contact between middle and working class is possible. 
This is the fundamental distinction in society; compared with it the ruling 
groups, old bourgeoisie or new party, are almost indistinguishable.: That 
this really was Orwell’s view at the end of the war is confirmed by Isaac 
Deutscher in a conversation recorded in his book Heretics and Renegades: 
“. . . I was taken aback by the stubbornness with which Orwell dwelt 
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on ‘conspiracies’, and his political reasoning struck me as a Freudian 
sublimation of persecution mania. He was, for instance, unshakably con- 
vinced that Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt consciously plotted to divide 
the world, and to divide it for good, among themselves, and to subjugate 
it in common (I can trace the idea of Oceania, Eastasia and Eurasia back 
to that time).” 

This, then, was the pattern of political thought that took hold of Orwell’s 

mind in the ten years between Homage to Catalonia and 1984. It corres- 
ponds, of course, to the pattern laid down by James Burnham in The 
Managerial Revolution and Lenin’s Heir, and the resemblance is, as I have 
suggested, more than coincidental. It is probably wrong to say that 
Burnham influenced Animal Farm and 1984 directly; but Orwell had 
certainly read his work and found many of his theses confirmed in it. By 
1948, indeed, the pattern had taken the shape of dogma in his mind, and 
could be presented to the world as Goldstein’s Testament. These pages 
in 1984 read—and no doubt were meant to read—tike the devil’s parody 
of the Communist Manifesto. They may be taken as a summary of 
Orwell’s political thought in his final years: “Throughout recorded time, 
and probably since the end of the Neolithic Age, there have been three 
. kinds of people in the world, the High, the Middle, and the Low... 
~~ The aims of thesé three groups are entirely irreconcilable. The aim of the 
High is to remain where they are. The aim of the Middle is to change 
places with the High. The aim of the Low . . . is to create a society in 
which all men shall be equal .. . Thus throughout history a struggle 
which is the same in its main outlines recurs over and over again... . 
Of the three groups, only the Low are never even temporarily successful 
in achieving their aims . . . no advance in wealth, no softening of manners, 
no reform or revolution has ever brought human equality a millimetre 
nearer. From the point of view of the Low, no historic change has ever 
meant much more than a change in the name of their masters. . .” 
- This brings us to the fundamental contradiction in Orwell; that he was 
both a.revolutionary and a conservative. It would be over-simplifying the 
case to call him a revolutionary by instinct and a conservative by intellect. 
He was rather, as I think Goldstein’s Testament shows, both at once. Even 
in 1984, at a moment of utter despair, he still looks forward to the day 
of revolution: “H there is hope, it lies in the proles” can mean nothing else. 
It is the only way out. Yet, equally, it is no way out; for the Low will 
lose their battle, and the Middle and High re-establish themselves. It 
is thus wrong to say, as some critics have done, that Orwell had no theory 
of history. He had a surprisingly well-developed one. It is essentially, as 
I have suggested, the devil’s parody of the Historical Dialectic. ‘“There 
must always be revolutions” is its first premiss: and its second “‘all revolu- 
tions are entirely useless”. It is a theory that contrives to be both revolu- 
tionary and conservative at the same time. And it shows also, I think, that 
Orwell had more of the Marxist-in him than is usually recognized. 

But whatever the affinities or his thought with Marxism—in its Trotskyist 
form-—or with Burnhamism, it is clear that the portrait of Orwell as the 
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commonsensical, plain-thinking observer will not stand. It is not enough 
to say that he always spoke his mind; we must know what was happening 
inside that mind. And once we know, we are compelled to look at the 
“documentary” parts of his work in a new light. They will not necessarily 
lose interest thereby; on the contrary, they may easily gain. But what we 
cannot do is take him as he wished to be taken, as a “naive observer”. 
We cannot any longer take Homage to Catalonia as an objective account 
of the Spanish civil war; it is not really an account of it at all, but a 
fragment of autobiography tacked on to a piece of Trotskyist pamphleteer- 
ing. Homage to Catalonia has been hailed—by Lionel Trilling, for instance, 
in his introduction to the American edition—as an important witness to 
the political realities of the twentieth century. But it seems to me that 
Mr. Trilling is falling for the Orwell legend rather uncritically when he 
writes of “. . . the very plainness of Orwell’s mind, his simple ability to 
look at things in a downright, undeceived way . . .” and when he quotes 
a student of his who said of Orwell: “He was a virtuous man.” 


The attitude we take to Homage to Catalonia must depend in part on 
our political views about the Spanish war. This is an intensely difficult 
question, but there is not much doubt, I think, that tactically the Com- 
munists were correct. Whether a Communist dictatorship in Spain would 
have been preferable to a Fascist one is a question few people on the 
Left would care to have to answer. The point that has to be made, how- 
ever, is that Orwell is hardly a reliable guide. He was, of course, quite 
right about the atrocities committed by the Spanish Left, of which English 
readers of the New Statesman and the News Chronicle were never told. 
And he was surely also right to be frank about them. But to what in- 
tellectual conclusions does this frankness lead him? He writes in Looking 
back on the Spanish War: “. . . unfortunately the truth about atrocities 
is far worse than that they are lied about and made into propaganda. 
The truth is they happen.” This, again, is the sort of thing that continually 
needs to be said: we are all too ready to imagine that “mopping-up” or 
“liquidation” are something less than murder. But it is still. trtie that 
atrocities prove very little. If they occur on both sides, as they did during 
the Spanish war and do during most wars, are we to do a calculation and 
join the side that commits the least atrocities? The alternative would 
seem to be pacifism: an alternative that Orwell rejected with characteristic 
scorn. Yet when he writes: “I have little direct evidence about the 
atrocities in the Spanish civil war. I know that some were committed by 
the Republicans and far more (they are still continuing) by the Fascists .. .” 
he seems to fall into just this trap: supposing it should emerge that the 
Republicans had committed more—perhaps only a few dozen more— 
atrocities than the Fascists? He does not see this dilemma, because he 
never sees a political situation as a whole. His argument against the 
Communist action in Barcelona is based on just this type of atrocity story. 
Yet what of the pillaged churches and murdered priests of Fascist propa- 
ganda? He does not deny the truth of these things, but is able to take them 
in his stride: “Some of the foreign anti-Fascist papers even descended to 
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the pitiful lie of pretending that churches were only attacked when they 
were used as Fascist fortresses. Actually churches were pillaged every- 
where and as a matter of course . . .” Orwell must have known that many 
of these atrocities were committed by his own people, the rabidly anti- 
clerical Trotskyists and Anarchists. If anything, the Communists were a 
moderating influence. Homage to Catalonia is about as unbiassed a piece 
of history as an account of the English Civil War written by one of John 
Lilburne’s Levellers would be. 

I have dwelt on this point at some length because the question of 
Orwell’s political judgment is crucial. In writing Homage to Catalonia, 
Animal Farm and 1984 he put himself at the mercy of history. Shooting 
an Elephant and Down and Out in London and Paris are relatively immune; 
but works like Animal Farm and 1984 will suffer badly in the years to 
come. Indeed, they appear dated even now. We are, after all, pretty sure 
that 7984 is not going to happen. Orwell’s last book is not, of course, aimed 
at Soviet Russia alone; there is no escaping the fact that Ingsoc is a 
derivative of English Socialism (1/984 is, I think, an anthology of all the 
things he hated most; this explains why many of its horrors are capitalist 
rather than Stalinist horrors). But the Soviet Union under Stalin was 
certainly Orwell’s starting point. Indeed, one can be still more precise. 
As Mr. Isaac Deutscher says in his brilliant essay on 1984, The Mysticism 
of Cruelty: “It is a cry from the abyss of despair. What plunged Orwell 
into that abyss? It was without any doubt the spectacle of the Stalinist 
Great Purges of 1936-8, the repercussions of which he experienced in 
Catalonia.” When he writes of London in 7984, with its Thought Police, 
its Telescreens, its Ministry of Truth, it is always the Stalinist purges from 
which he is generalizing. Room 101 is too reminiscent of Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon to leave any doubt on that score. But while nothing 
can excuse the Stalinist atrocities of that period, what do these atrocities 
prove?’ They happened certainly; and the revelation of their happening 
at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU was sufficient to alienate a number 
of Communist intellectuals from the party—20 years after their occurrence. 
But is it legitimate to generalize about the Soviet Union today or about 
totalitarianism in general, from the experience of those years? 

Without going into the mass of evidence that has emerged from Russia 
since Stalin’s death, it is obviously difficult to answer this question. But 
it is, I think, generally accepted that the Russia of today is very different 
from the Russia of the ’thirties, and it is not easy to imagine a recurrence 
of the Great Purge. And this is relevant to our assessment of Orwell because 
every liberalization in the Soviet Union (or elsewhere, for that matter) is a 
refutation of Orwell’s thesis in 1984. By committing himself to history, 
after all, he invited rebuttals of this sort. And this applies not only to 
his caricature of Soviet Russia, but to the whole theory of totalitarianism. 
It was he more than anyone else who popularized and systematized the 
theory: the last, great generalization of a man who came near to asserting— 
in Politics and the English Language—that all abstract words are meaning- 
less. For the total State is, surely, a myth. It assumes that a purely static 
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society is possible, that history can really be brought to a stop. (This is 
the essence of- Goldstein’s exposition of the nature of: Oceanic society.) 
But the only people who habitually believe this are dictators themselves:. 
the total State is the State as they would wish it to be. In fact, the total 
State is mortal, and subject to change. It is a human artefact, the product 
of history, itself the object of historical attrition. Totalitarianism was a 
valuable concept when it was first invented because it described certain 
apparently quite new phenomena. But the new concept rapidly became a 
slogan, not least thanks to Orwell’s 1984. As a political slogan in the 
Cold War it ceased to be a working concept and became a substitute for 
thought. 

Orwell’s tragedy was his extremism. If we look at his work carefully, 
we see that there were few things he did not spoil by pushing them to 
extremes, until what at first seemed commonsense had become transmuted 
into.its opposite. His polemic against the follies of the left-wing intelli- 
gentsia, of which Animal Farm and 1984 are really a part, was certainly 
very necessary. There were illusions about Russia that had to be destroyed 
before the English Left could re-orientate itself in the post-war world. 
But he went much further than that, he made the intellectuals the villains 
of the piece (the pigs are intellectual; so is O’Brien). And the same 
extremism spoils much of the satire in 1984 and elsewhere. The notion, for 
instance, of the Ministry of Truth “keeping history up to date” is excellent 
potential satire. But by pushing it to such an extreme (so that the lies 
Winston composes actually become the truth) we are forced to question 
its validity. After all, what is historical truth? Facts may be sacred; but is 
not all historiography to some extent ‘“‘keeping history up to date’? In 
The Prevention of Literature he writes, “from the totalitarian point of view 
history is something to be created rather than learned.” This suggests that 
Orwell’s real weakness was philosophical; he seems to assume that the 
facts are “there”, waiting to be “learned”. The essentially philosophical 
nature of the problem escaped him. 

Yet, when all is said and done, his was a righteous anger. The. things he 
attacked were the things that deserved to be attacked. His personal tragedy 
is that of the whole generation who saw the Socialism they had embraced 
in the ’twenties and "thirties caricatured in Stalinist Russia, or condemned to 
stagnation in the West. But if history is proving him wrong, as I have tried 
to argue, Orwell’s loss in prophetic stature is humanity’s gain. If he had 
lived, perhaps he would have revised his judgment and applied to the sick 
man who wrote 1984 what he said of Swift: “. . . the most essential thing 
in Swift is his inability to believe that life . . . could be made worth living. 
Of course, no honest person claims that happiness is now a normal con- 
dition among adult human beings; but perhaps it could be made normal, 
and it is upon this question that all serious political controversy really 
turns.” 


JOHN MANDER 
The first part of this article was published in the January number. 
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Gazing from here it seems as though space lies 
Inviolate and silent, that the clock 
Becomes a useless symbol for time dies 
In slowly drifting cloud around the rock. 
Here life and death lose meaning: we:assume 
Man’s true proportion; while the silence kills 
The clamour of our nightmare days, we come 
To learn the dignity of sunken hills. 
The impact of these images of grandeur 
Shatters the tarnished image of our wealth; 
Resolves both truth and beauty into splendour, 
_ Answers the final question in the self: 
And, through the foreground though man threads a maze, 
In the blue distance still the answer stays. 


~ 


R. L. CooK 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


AMERICAN PRELIMINARIES 


Marquis Child’s book on President Eisenhower is in a style that the Americans 
can do very well—and we rarely: contemporary history written by a responsible 
leading journalist. Objective and briskly readable, such books are far more com- 
mon from American “syndicated columnists” than from our political correspon- 
dents, all tied tightly to particular chariot wheels. Mr. Childs is of those who 
wished Eisenhower well but who are now saddened at his failure. For while the 
public prestige of a President has rarely been higher, the effective political power 
of his office has rarely been less. Two negative achievements of some importance 
must be granted: the President has restrained the extremists of isolation-towards- 
Europe and intervention-towards-Asia who once threatened to dominate the- 
Republican Party; ; and he has reconciled the American public to permanent involve- 
ment in that j jarring outside world, from which their forbears had so gladly with- 
drawn. 

To remake his party he would have had to use methods, indeed a continuity of 
exertion, quite at odds with his self-defeating desire to put the Presidency “above 
politics’, with his own instinctive mirroring of the ordinary American distrust 
of “politics” as such. His decision to be “chairman of the board, acting in a 
supervisory manner”, rather than party leader, giver and maker of Government 
policy, has surrendered the initiative from the Executive to Congress to an extent 
not yet fully realized in this country. If public opinion and public relations will 
drive a President to the “Summit”, yet he will no longer have power to conclude 
anything without Congress. The President got himself re-elected without, for 
the first time in over a century, carrying his party with him in either house. His 
popularity, thanks to the rather abstract notion of public relations current among 
his entourage, became quite divorced from politics. By his Army “staff system” 
he delegated vast power to trusted individuals, gave up following “the details” 
and just trusted them—Foster Dulles, Charles Wilson, George Humphrey, Sherman 
Adams. But those in Congress who fought what they thought were Mr. Eisenhower’s 
battles all too often found themselves left high and dry when the President’s advisers 
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thought that an issue was becoming so contentious as to spoil his non-political 
image. This happened with MacCarthyism, the struggle for unified control over 
the armed forces, Federal support for the Court over segregation, appropriations 
for scientific research, etc.” As Professor Brogan remarks in a model introduction, 
Mr. Truman was an excellent fellow to go tiger shooting with, Mr. Eisenhower, not, 
But Mr. Childs shows no anger at the President, ‘only a deep pity for a soldier whose 
sense of duty was exploited: by all. Mr. Childs shows in sad detail how, from the 
very moment of the heart-attack, the President’s staff isolated him from all outside 
advice or criticism and then set out to make it quite impossible for him not to feel 
that duty compelled him to run again. 

Those who want a general briefing on American politics for the coming season 
should read Professor Beloff’s The American Federal Government--now easily the 
clearest and most thoughtful account for English readers (roll what heads may). 
Max Beloff is ultimately critical of the American separation of command and 
control, particularly in foreign relations; but his primary aim is simply to under- 
stand the continuity and te substantial domestic success of the American system. 
The only cavil is that the great importance of state politics, while recognized, is 
understressed. It is admittedly difficult to treat of state politics in a short book, 
but some attempt must be made, or else we tend to take the part for the whole 
and never to realize, in our instinctive centralist ways, how genuinely Federal the 
American system is. When Mr. Childs recalls how General Eisenhower removed 
praise of his old friend ani great patron, General Marshall, from a speech in the 
1952 campaign so as not th offend the late Senator MacCarthy, the English reader 
may well judge this solely in moral terms; but the American reader will at least 
be aware of the politica: reality that organized parties are state parties (the 
“national” party is an almost abstract expression), and that the Republican Party 
in Wisconsin, an importan: state electorally, was MacCarthy. 

A different sort of campaign is being fought by Mr. Kirk in The American Cause— 
not, however, “to make the world into one vast United States”, but simply “to 
keep the world from being crushed into the iron mold of Soviet collectivism.” 
This is a sad descent from his Conservative Mind, a book which created its (for 
America) artificial position in order to castigate equally, from a highly intellectualist 
standpoint, both the vulgarities of plutocracy and the moral evils of collectivism. 
More of a nation’s worth can be distilled from the cool self-appraisal of a book 
_ like Childs’, or from the friendly criticism of Beloff, than from a hundred Kirk- 
like attempts to put “‘fundamentals” in a capsule. ` BERNARD: CRICK 


Eisenhower: Captive Hero. By Marquis Childs. Hammond, Hammond. 25s. 
The American Federal Government. By Max Beloff. Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 
The American Cause. By Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery, Chicago. $3.50. 


*_ “" 


BAGEHOT AND ECONOMICS 


“A sort of supplementary Chancellor of the Exchequer” Gladstone called Walter 
Bagehot who, in a short life—he died in 1877 aged 51—achieved distinction as a 
literary critic and eminence as a political theorist and an economist. Born into a 
prosperous West Country banking family, he was educated at Bristol College, a 
Unitarian foundation, and at University College, London. His father’s Unitar- 
ianism ruled out the older universities, which then demanded subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, although Walter had been brought up an Anglican. He 
was in Paris during Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état in 1851, and in a series of weekly 
letters in the Inquirer, a prominent Unitarian journal, he explained and justified the 
enterprise, one which affronted practically all English opinion, and, most of all, 
Unitarian principles. Bagehot was influenced: by the threatened chaos which 
Napoleon’s action averted, and at this time, notes Mr. Buchan, he showed the 
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. “first sign of the concern with the preservation of the social fabric” ‘which he 
shared with Burke. 

Settled at home, he helped to run the family business, wrote with discernment on 

: literary figures, took part in the foundation and the conduct of the National Review 

~-—it lasted for a decade—and wrote for it articles of up to 20,000 words; all of the 
Literary Studies and half the Biographical Studies first appeared there. But it was 
with his assumption of control of The Economist on the death of his father-in-law 
(he had founded the paper in 1843) that he moved close to the seat of power. The «. 
paper commanded the respectful attention of politicians and of the City for its 
comment (principally by Bagehot), its statistics and commercial information, and 
its ‘excéllent foreign correspondence. The tone was that of Bagehot, by bent and 
background a Liberal but one with an informed and solid feeling for the subtler 
values of English conservatism. 

And so it was that his best known work The English Constitution, written at a 
time when the crown was the subject of not inconsiderable radical aversion, com- 
bines a closely reasoned realism in presenting the facts—as distinct from the forms 
and fictions—of the Constitution with an acute and convincingly argued exposition 
of the usefulness of the Monarchy and that not in its formal role merely. George V, 
a careful student of Bagehot, turned to him in the crisis that preceded the 1911 

^< Parliament Act. Woodrow Wilson, who had made Bagehot’s American reputation 
by articles in The Atlantic Monthly (1895 and 1898), went on pilgrimage to his - 
grave ‘in Langport in 1919, and thereby testified to Bagehot’s consequence outside’ -. 
the homeland. 

* That Mr. Buchan treats with a nice balance of Bagehot as political thinker and 
as economist is one of the virtues of this admirable and consistently lucid study. In 
Lombard Street, a work of great perception and power, Bagehot, inter alia made a 
decisive impact on the theory of central banking; Gladstone wrote that he did not 
know whether most to admire the book’s clearness or its force, and Mr. Buchan 
quotes from the Report of the formidable Macmillan Committee 58 years after the 
appearance of Lombard Street: “That there is a distinction between the code of 
behaviour appropriate to a commercial bank and that appropriate to a central 
bank was recognized as early as 1797, was a bone of contention between practical 
authorities for nearly three-quarters of a century thereafter, and was finally estab- 
lished with unanswerable brilliance and cogency by Walter Bagehot in 1873”. 

He held the confidence of Chancellors and it was on his advice that the short- 
term security, the- Treasury Bill, was introduced. Lord Welby, head of the Financial 
branch of the Treasury, said that Bagehot was the only outsider who had ever 
thoroughly mastered British financial machinery. Bagehot had “in varying measures 
the qualities which F. L. Lucas has suggested as the elements of style, character, 
simplicity, humour, vitality, and above all the twin marks of courtesy towards the 
reader—clarity and brevity”. Into the language of politics and economics he 
-dnjected colour and verve, observes Mr. Buchan, and this, because of the way in 
which it influenced later writers, is not the smallest part of his achievement. 

FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 
The Spare Ghana The Life of Walter Bagehot. By Alastair Buchan. Chatto 
and Windus: 25s. 
THE KIRKPATRICK MEMOIRS 


Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, G.C.B., was born in 1897, in the year of the Diamond 
Jubilee. As the son of an officer in the Indian army, he spent his first years-in . 
India or Burma, and has a vivid recollection of Lord Curzon’s visit to Rangoon 
which was an occasion of greater pomp and colour than anything he has seen in 
Europe. Owing to the Indian climate, he went at the age of seven with his sister and 
brother to Switzerland to learn French, and afterwards to Brussels to learn music. 
A German governess was engaged to teach the children her language, and they spent 
a summer in Germany in order to improve their knowledge. At ten he went to 
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Downside school, but spent the holidays with his mother and brother and sister in 
Germany. The German children staying in the same hotel told him that England 
was decadent, and that Germany would be obliged in a very short time to strip her 
of her overseas possessions. J, myself, heard exactly similar conversations when I 
was Lecturer at the University of Marburg two or three years before this date. 

Kirkpatrick showed considerable self-reliance and enterprise, because, without 
any help, or even prompting from his father or anyone else, he embarked on a 
-correspondence with the War Office which culminated in November, 1914, in the 
grant of a Commission which was given to him on the strength of his rather limited 
experience in the Officers’ Training Corps. Posted to the Fifth Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers in Dublin."a Battalion which formed part of Kitchener’s first hundred 
thousand, in July he embarked with the 10th Irish Division for the Mediterranean. 
They landed at Suvla Bay, and a few days later he was severely wounded. After a 
great deal of suffering he was eventually carried on board the S.S. Canada and 
placed on a straw bed on the floor of the dining saloon. He says the ship was filthy 
buthe and his fellow invalids were better off than those who had been put ashore 
in fiy-infested tents. In three weeks he was home and his Gallipoli adventure was 
over. During the ten days fighting after the landing at Suvla Bay his 10th Division 
had‘lost 90 officers and 158 wounded. He tells us that in the whole of his life since 
he has felt.the poignancy of the failure, the immensity of the prize, and the narrow- 
~ ness of the margin which separated the British from success. He had scarcely 
¥ reached the convalescent home in Tipperary when. he was suddenly summoned to 
the War Office, and after an examination in French and German was sent out to a 
Secret Service agency in Holland. At the close of the war he was recommended 
by his friends to take an examination for entrance to the Foreign Office. After 
he had said a few words in the French oral test the French professor put up his 
eyeglass, glared at him, and said furiously: “Monsieur, vous faites un examen de 
fran ais. Mais cest du belge que vous me parlez.” In spite of this Kirkpatrick was 
successful and was sent out by the Foreign Office as Third Secretary to Rio de 
Janeiro. Though he was only there for a year he had learnt some elementary 
Portuguese, something about our export trade and, above all, how to be ‘a maid of 
all work’ in a small diplomatic mission. On arrival in London he was posted to the 
Western Department and sat at the same desk in the Third Room for ten years, 
which he believes was an all time record in the Foreign Office. 

At the beginning of 1930 he was sent as Head of the Chancery to the Embassy 
in Rome. He speaks very highly of his chief, Sir Ronald Graham. When the time 
came for him to retire in 1933, Mussolini asked expressly that his term should be 
prolonged. The refusal of the British Government to accede to this request was 
much resented and caused the first rift in Anglo-Italian relations. In the opinion 
of Kirkpatrick he was certainly the only man who could possibly have restrained 
Mussolini from embarking on his Abyssinian adventure. In 1932 Kirkpatrick was 
transferred from the Quirinal to the Vatican. Pope Pius XI was a man of tremen- ' 
dous force of character. When annoyed he had a trick of pulling his skull cap over 
his ear, a gesture which it was prudent to regard as a storm signal. This happened 
when he told Kirkpatrick what he thought of Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. 

In September, 1933, Kirkpatrick was appointed to be First Secretary of the 
British Embassy in Berlin, and he had the remarkable experience of accompanying 
Lord Halifax to Berchtesgaden on a visit to Hitler. A far more important mission 
_ was his invitation to accompany Neville Chamberlain as interpreter to Godesberg, 
and afterwards to Munich. Kirkpatrick asks the question whether “‘having allowed 
ourselves by a succession of inexcusable errors to be placed in a frightful predica- 
ment should we have yielded at Munich or have resolutely accepted the conse-_ 
quences of refusing to do so”. ‘ Our last chance. of intervening successfully was, 
he thinks, in 1936 when the neutral zone of the Rhine was occupied and militarised 
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by German troops, At that time the German Army and Air Force were painfully 
thin and ‘‘a relatively small deployment of force would have been sufficient to 
bring the Nazi régime crashing to the ground”. The Dominions were not yet 
convinced of the reality of the German peril. Their Governments and peoples 
were even more unprepared than we were, and it seems doubtful whether we could 
have secured an immediate and general assent to war at that time. But the con- 
- clusion of Sir Ivone is as follows: “It may be that our conduct in 1939 and 1940 
will distract the eyes of history from the Munich settlement, but no voice will be 
raised to defend or-excuse the successive sins of omission which led inexorably to 
that capitulation”. This is the considered opinion of one of our greatest diplomats 
who, after 30 years in the Foreign Office, retired in 1957 as Permanent Under 
Secretary, and has related his memoirs in a truly remarkable book. 

DouGLas L. SAVORY 
The Inner Circle. Memoirs of Ivone Kirkpatrick. Macmillan. 25s. 


. These three books are important works which, in spite of their great differénce 
in scope and approach, are largely in agreement on what they regard as significant 
in contemporary thought. To Ortega y Gasset history is the supreme science— 
history, not physics, being the true science of reality. Like Marx, he believes that 
societies move from periods of crisis to periods of stability, and that each new 
period emerges from the previous one with a certain logic so that the philosophical 
observer can foresee the general lines of the immediate future and prophecy is 

. possible. An age of crisis is one of transition, from being attached to one set of 

. beliefs to becoming attached to another. It is a period of uncertainty and confusion, 
‘ and one in which political and economic disasters are likely to occur because when 
man is no longer sure of himself he fails to cope with his problems. Y Gasset 
differs from Marx in giving priority to problems of belief and culture. When the 
crisis of culture is remedied and a new basic consensus achieved, political problems 
are readily solved. Our own age is one of crisis, in which we are seeing the break- 
down of the thought stemming from Galileo and Descartes. One gathers that Y 
Gasset’s forecast is that we shall see the dethronement of science, or rather the 
emergence of a new synthesis in which science, as traditionally understood, is 
recognized as mainly instrumental. But his book is mainly an examination of 
earlier ages of crisis, in particular the period of the breakdown of paganism and 
the rise of Christianity, and the crisis of the fifteenth century involving the collapse 
of the medieval synthesis and the rise of science and humanism. One trusts that 
- this profound and stimulating work will be followed by one applying Y coer S 
central thesis primarily to our own age. 

Werner Heisenberg places modern physical discoveries in the perspective of an 
outline of natural philosophy from the Ancient Greeks to our own day. He cate- 
‘gorically rejects the “dogmatic realism” accepted by Einstein and many others, and 
maintains that the quantum theory does not permit a completely objective descrip- 
tion of nature. Today a valid interpretation of natural phenomena is only possible 
through mathematical formulations dealing with probabilities, not with objectively 
known (or knowable) physical realities. But in Heisenberg’s view, if physical reality 
can no longer be interpreted through the materialist assumptions of classical 
` physics, their inadequacy is even more apparent in dealing with biological pheno- 
mena, while the notion that psychological phenomena and, say, the experience of . 
the artist and mystic can be described in physico-chemical terms can hardly any 
longer be taken seriously. Heisenberg notes that an abstract language remote from 
natural language has become necessary in speaking of physical reality in precise 
terms, and that in the process immediate contact with experienced reality is lost. 
In his view, in dealing with the mind, with aesthetic and religious phenomena, 


> 
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understanding is only possible through the natural language which is in close touch 
with experience. Thus he sees the way to the philosophical future in the coming 
together of the new philosophy of physics with a philosophy which interpret’s 
man’s cultural life on the basis of experienced realities. He is clearly feeling his 
way towards a philosophy which will deal with the whole of experience, and thinks 
that there is no question of believing any longer that the universe is a mechanism 
consisting of elementary particles whose behaviour can be described through 
physico-chemical laws. 

Stuart Hampshire criticizes those forms of commonsense empiricism in which the 
mind is regarded as the passive recipient of sense impressions, all valid knowledge 
being based on statistical correlations between sense data. He stresses the inten- 
tional character of personality. Man is always a unique person making decisions 
and forming purposes in situations no less unique, the forms of language and 
living knowledge being determined by men’s practical inferests as social beings. 
This criticism of the main trend in British philosophy is valid, yet at this stage 
seems almost platitudinous. I find Mr. Hampshire’s book most valuable i in the 
concluding section in which he writes on art and morality with fine discernment 
and imaginative vision, and is concerned with far more than the logical clarification 
of moral concepts. In suggesting the need for a philosophy of mind which would 
be a theory of the order of development of human powers with their corresponding ~ 
virtues, he shows an ethical profundity which has become rare among analytical- 
philosophers. That these three outstanding thinkers should share a deep satisfac- . 
tion with a merely ‘scientistic’ view of reality is a spiritual phenomenon of our time 
of the greatest interest and importance. J. B. COATES 
Man and Crisis. By José Ortega y Gasset. George Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Physics and Philosophy. By Werner Heisenberg. George Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
Thought and Action. By Stuart Hampshire. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


PROUST AGAIN 


Since the war we have had several excellent works on Proust. Another seemed 
unlikely, yet here it is. Mr. Painter has aimed at nothing less than a definitive 
biography, the outcome of long research. Contrary to current trends of criticism, 
Mr. Painter believes that A la Recherche du Temps perdu cannot be fully appreciated 
without a knowledge of Proust’s life, which will reveal what the great novel meant 
to its author. From the preface where these claims are clearly stated, our interest 
is never allowed to flag. When at length we close the book our only disappointment 
is the prospect of a two years’ wait before we read the second and final volume 
which will continue Proust’s life from 1903 and provide a bibliography. Two 
years’ wait for references, however, is a serious blemish in a scholarly study, parti- 
cularly one which claims to use material of which nine-tenths is new; there seems 
no adequate justification for such procedure. . 

Carefully disinterring and disentangling the complex originals of characters, 
incidents and conversations in A la Recherche du Temps perdu, distinguishing the 
use made of them from that of similar material in Jean Santeuil, Mr. Painter shows . 
A la Recherche du Temps perdu to be a symbolic transposition of Proust’s life. There 
is no one key to characters and places in the novel; they are compounded from 
various originals often widely separated in time and buried in the super-imposed 
strata of Proust’s past from early youth onwards. Proust’s method precluded a 

‘mere copying of reality for both his imagination and the reader’s had to be focussed 
on a timeless world. Yet some clues remain, such as placing the name of an original 
near that of the character which in some cases Proust’s contemporaries immediately 
recognized. Swann for instance wears a top-hat made especially for him and 
Charles Haas. 

One of the most striking features emerging from this biography is the imper- 
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ceptible maturing of Proust’s experience of time regained, his unconscious groping, 
over many years, towards the sources of A la Recherche du Temps perdu. The most 
significant prelude to Proust’s discovery of timeless reality through art occurs at 
the end of this Volume, when Proust, following eagerly in Ruskin’s footsteps, 
before venturing forth on his own account, studies the art of French cathedrals 
and churches and knows a moment of ecstasy in Venice. Mr. Painter rightly deals 
in detail with the impact of Ruskin’s thought and style for this will lead to the 
metaphysic of time regained. Through Ruskin Proust becomes aware of the writer’s 
task as something more important than life itself, as a channel for perpetuating 
glimpses of an eternal reality. 

But the greater part of this volume concerns time wasted when Proust was seeking 
salvation through society. As he gradually rises in Saint-Germain society, it is 
fully understandable to the reader that his literary devotion was not immediately 
apparent, to contemporaries. We are shown a Proust dogged by a sense of guilt, 
ruthlessly egotistic, yet kind to the poor and humble, courageous in the Dreyfus 
affair, intuitively knowledgeable about human relationships, indulging in perverse 


-enjoyment of jealousies and disappointments and increasingly a prey to illness. 


Some aspects of Proust’s life are seen in a new light, notably the question of his 
homosexuality and the supposed lack of will-power for which he was so often 


-- blamed by his parents. 


' On one small point Mr. Painter’s narrative does not ring true; if there were in 


fact a “hooting torrent of automobiles” (p. 45) streaming up the Champs-Elysées 


to-day, how many “‘procés-verbaux” there would be! VERA J. DANIEL 
Marcel Proust. A Biography. Vol 1. By George D. Painter. Chatto and Windus. 
30s. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLING 


Most of the educational work in the tropics today is modelled on a Western 
pattern. The emphasis is on formal basic subjects and it is valued chiefly because 
parents see it as the gateway towards better paid jobs carrying prestige in the towns. 
There is an increasing realization, however, that formal education of a Western 
type is not the complete answer to the educational needs of countries which still 
live mainly a rural community life, often at a simple stage of development. Com- 
munity schools are an attempt to grapple with the needs of such societies; tradi- 
tional village crafts are fostered and taught, school work is related to the children’s 
own experience in their immediate environment, an attempt is made through the 
schools to improve standards of health and husbandry in the villages and the 
children are prepared for life in their own community. School and Community 
in the Tropics, by a senior lecturer in London University Institute of Education, 


. deals with the place of the school in community development and some of the pro- 


blems.of the community school. 
A number of the issues which he discusses in his book of 160 pages are relevant 
not only to ‘the tropics, but also to education in this country, especially in the 


- junior and modern secondary schools. The value and limitations of teaching by 


“projects and the related theme of activity methods concern all educationists, and 


the place of the Parent Teacher Association in the work of the school is a topical 


‘controversial theme. The author stresses the very real problems which face the 


teacher in the community school. Like every teacher who works through activity 
methods, he has an additional burden of work and little systematic training for. 
this extra responsibility. He is also likely to meet with scepticism among the parents, 
who value the traditional methods. The book deals with a specialized subject, 
but the issues it raises are wide enough in their scope to extend its interest to all 
who are concerned with modern education. . ‘Nora ARIS 
School and Community in The Tropics. By T. R. Batten. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. * l 
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FUNDAMENTALS AND FEATHERS 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.). The 
second edition’ of Herbert Morrison’s 
“survey from the inside’ has been 
embellished with an Epilogue and a few 
footnotes and minor revisions. Six 
years have not impaired the usefulness, 
nor the liveliness, of this introduction 
to the complexities of cabinet procedure, 
of monarchy, of party organization, of 
Commons and Lords, of the legislative 
programme in action. The same 
commonsense and objective approach is 
brought to the section on administra- 
tion: to the socialization of industry, 
public accountability, economic plan- 
ning and controls, to ministers and 
civil servants. His wide range of 
parliamentary and political experience 
serves him and his readers well. 

MAN ‘AND PEOPLE (George Allen and 
Unwin. 25s.). José Ortega y Gasset’s 
last book sums up a lifetime of ideas 
concerning the true nature of others 
and ‘T, of danger and surprise, of 
politics and the State, of law, collecti- 
vity, language, public opinion and 
power, of social observances. The 
author of The Revolt of the Masses 
would not know how to be dull, and 
Willard R. Trask’s translation from the 
Spanish sparkles as it warms. 

OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE 
Word (Oxford University Press. 42s.). 
Prepared by the Economist Intelligence 
-” Unit and the Cartographic Department 
. of the Clarendon Press, this second 


‘edition increases the emphasis on 


nuclear fuels and the new minerals. The 
pictures of production can be studied 
in the many maps, and precise quantities 
are to be found in the country-by- 
country section of the volume, wherein 
also the different commodities in each 
are significantly placed. For physical 
geography relative to distribution, for 
population and communications, for 
plotted rather than potted information 
about political blocs and social pheno- 
mena, it is hard to see how the econo- 
mist, geographer, politician, sociologist, 
businessman:and all who need to know 
the basic facts and care to understand 
them, could better obtain them. Only 


should the first edition be ousted from 
the reference shelf by such a replace- 
ment as this. 

DIPLOMACY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 
(Harvard University Press and Oxford 
University Press. 16s.): an exact 
definition of the scope of:Lester B. 
Pearson’s 1958 Clayton Lectures and 
his Nobel Peace Prize Lecture of 1957. 
He discusses the difficulties and hazards 
that beset his calling today, and views 
with misgiving the peripatetic person - 
who is supplanting the functions of the 
resident ambassador whose task used’ 
to be one of such responsibility, 
authority and skill that he knew how 
not to endanger friendships in personal 
meetings. The President of the Seventh 
Session of the United Nations Assembly’, 
then presents “The Four Faces of: 
Peace”—trade, power, policy, people— 
against the world problem of “why 
men fight who aren’t necessarily fighting 
men”. 

DISARMAMENT (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d.). As a former 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Anthony Nutting has had opportunity 
to survey and summarize the negotia- 
tions of 14 weary years which began 
with Bernard Baruch’s plan for an 
international monopoly of all atomic 
production—after the Hiroshima explo- 
sion. He leaves his readers with the 
question whether either side has the 
necessary act of faith that agreement 
requires. : 

1914 (Cassell. 21s.). James Cameron, 
valued for his international * affairs 
column in the News Chronicle, presents 
with expected dexterity the panorama 
of a year that sounded all the depths 
from complacency to horror. If the . 
flying machine was here, so was Marie 
Lloyd, and, while statesmen were’ 
bungling, the man in the street was 
thinking; the soldier with his songs 
and grumbles went to die in the mud. 
Newspapers and extracts from -public 
and private diaries fill in the ‘details 
and in making “this book out of other 
books” its success is all the more a tour 
de force from a Mr, Cameron who was 
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began. 

THE Herepep Voice (Heffer, Cam- 
bridge. 21s.). E. D. Mackerness listens 
to the Anglican sermons of the Victoria 
era as delivered by Newman, Liddon 


- Robertson, Kingsley, Magee and Jowett, 


and examines their literary status in 
style and method. He explains why 
they were so popular as published 
works, but as the century advanced 
their function as the “standard vehicle 
of serious truth’’ was taken over in the 
articles appearing in the weightier 


CHANCE AND PROVIDENCE (Faber and 
Faber, 16s.). William G. Pollard faces 
the difficulties of -the scientifically 
trained mind in conceiving how God 
could act in the world. The author 
himself, physicist and Executive Direc- 
tor of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies in Tennessee, observing the 
appearance of accident in history and 
after eight years of wrestling, has been 


_ able to point the way to a reconciliation 


between the biblical idea of providence 
and scientific causality. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE WHOLE BIBLE 
(Pickering and Inglis. 30s.). G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, preacher and teacher, 
held ‘a golden cord of revelation and 
redemption” as he searched the 
scriptures and found the meaning of 
life. Chapter by chapter, from Genesis 
1 to Revelation 22, the work points 
to thought and message so that pulpit 
and pew may find ways to grow in 
Christian grace. 

PHILIPPIANS THROUGH THE REVELA- 


. TION (Pickering and Inglis. 22s. 6d.) is 


Volume UT ‘of Kenneth S. Wuest’s 
expanded translation of the Greek New 
Testament, to be used with it and not 
in its place. He explains that his purpose 
“is to clarify the text of the Authorized 
Version where its condensed phraseo- 
logy requires’ elucidation. The 
commentary material, coming from the 
rules of Greek grammar and syntax 
and from the idioms of the language, 
will be of special help to general readers 
as to students. i 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
- three years old when the twelve months 


the journeys, adventures and imprison- 
ments of an ‘Englishman, in an attempt 
to circulate the scriptures in the 
Peninsula” by George Borrow. As 
always, in this splendidly bound and 
produced series, it is the Introduction _ 
that performs the office so persuasively 
to a new generation, and Peter 
Quennell’s, with his editing and notes, 
does not disappoint. “With the love 
of travel goes the habit of solitude” 
he says. Alone and cranky, proud and 
courageous, taciturn and self-absorbed, 
it is no wonder that Borrow was 
immediately attracted to the Spanish 
character. The vagrant with the 
dramatic and poetic gifts, and shrewd 
enough as a social historian, was the 
ideal biographer of that country which 
is the home of the chance and myster- 
ious encounter; the five years of his 
existence there were full of happiness, 
and much of it spills-over in his book. 


WHAT Is WISDOM? (Centaur Press. 
16s.). “The world’s oldest question 
posed in the light of contemporary 
perplexity” is considered by Cyril 
Upton. He pursues the quarry through 
the teachings of philosophers, mystics 
and prophets, and relates the cosmic 
sense to the business of knowing one- 
self. “The Mystery of Charm” and 
“Priests and Prejudice” are among the 
chapter headings in a book that assesses 
man’s loftiest experience as awe. 


WELCOME THE Birps (Hurst and 
Blackett. 15s.), Esmé Stewart engagingly,- 
says she makes no claim that the 
experiences she relates are scientific. 
Yet in a field of study so familiar as the 
trained ornithologist’s, her unacademic 
observations come fresh and true. Her 
thesis is simple enough, that birds will 
reward you if you make friends with 
them, but a lifetime of patience and 
ingenuity has made her conclusions 
valuable to all bird-lovers, of whatever 
degree of competence. Her personalities 
are as varied as if they belonged to 
humans, and the many photographs 


- illustrate the kind of hospitality she 


THe BLE IN SPAIN (Macdonald’ 


Illustrated Classics. 12s. 6d.): “Or, 


Pats 
* 


pns 


extends to the worthy and the rascally 
alike. Such a book is balm to the fretted 


soul. GRACE BANYARD 
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AFRICA CLAIMS THE LIMELIGHT. , 


ORLD statesmen have many problems old and new confronting 
them today. There is the still unresolved conflict between Com- 
munism and Democracy. There is the struggle of the under- 

developed countries to outstrip their growing birthrate by increased pro- 
duction. There is the new concept of a United States of Western Europe. 
But greater than all of these is Africa, which has suddenly projected itself 
into the forefront of world issues. Ten’ years ago: I wrote in the 
Contemporary Review that the fact which would have most startled a 
Victorian Rip Van Winkle, awakening from a 50 years’ sleep, would 
have been the resurgence of Asia. Referring to the’ countries bordering 
on the Pacific and Indian Oceans I wrote: 


In his day no one of them, in spite of its great area and teeming millions of 
population, counted for very much in world affairs. The future, it was assumed, 
lay with the. white races. Brown men and yellow men were all very well in 
their way; they might even constitute something in the nature of a “peril”, 
they might perhaps some day, under the tutelage of “more advanced” nations, 
attain to a “civilization” not greatly inferior to that existing in the West. But 
that by the middle of the twentieth century they would be able to look the white 
man in the face on equal terms would have seemed a visionary and fantastic 


prediction. 
Now, only ten years later, the resurgence of Asia has become an accepted 
commonplace. Today world attention is concentrated on Africa where a 
still more astonishing transformation is taking place. Whether we look 
north, east, west, south or centre we find world-shattering changes. 
Averting our eyes for a moment from the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean it is Black Africa with its new found nationalism which 
holds our imagination. Within the memory of those still young, it was 
customary to regard the black man and the black woman as savages with 
primitive tribal instincts and customs, so far removed from the civilization 
“of the white racés as almost to be regarded as sub-human. In less than a 
generation we have discovered that the black races are capable of develop- 
ment and that some among them can acquire not merely manual skill, 
but mental and intellectual accomplishments fitting them to take their place 
alongside the lawyers, doctors and statesmen of the white races. Simul- 
taneously with this discovery we find an upsurge of the black people as a 
whole demanding a new status for their race. It is to the credit of the 
white*people that throughout a large part of Africa, this demand is being 
recognized and met. The rapidity with which the change has come about 
‘and is continuing with ever increasing.. speed is breathless. What is 
particularly noteworthy is that this is happening not only in the depen- 
dencies of one European country but in practically all. Thus the British 
have given independence to Ghana and: are in the process of giving it 
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to Nigeria, Basutoland, Tanganyika and Uganda; the French to Guinea 
and the Cameroons, the Italians to Somaliland and the Belgians to the 
Congo. : 7 

In all these countries where the black races constitute the whole of the 
population with the exception of a handful of whites, mostly officials, the 
problems to be solved are formidable enough. Foremost is the need to 
secure a sufficient supply of trained personnel to support the highly in- 
telligent Africans who are assuming power. Another is to instil in the 
masses of the people an adequate sense of the responsibilities which, 
alongside rights, self-government involves. Difficult as these are they are 
essential prerequisites to successful democracy, for without them the future 
is highly precarious. Despotism, bankruptcy and corruption are perils 
which lie in the path of infant States. We who have reached maturity 
. ourselves after centuries of trial and error can only do everything that lies 
in our power to help them and pray that they and their rulers may have 
the integrity and -resilience to cope with their difficulties and to reach a 
successful outcome. But there are other parts of Africa “where the problem 
is complicated by the juxtaposition of several races—European, Asian, 
Arab and African—and where a virile white race has made a home for 


_ --itself and built up a civilization based on white supremacy. Some of these 


white settlers are newcomers, but many of them have lived in Africa for 
generations; and they are not prepared to accept for the territories in 
which they live the new relationship between the races which they see 
acknowledged elsewhere in the continent. Being on the spot they claim 
that outsiders are ignorant of the facts and should not be permitted to 
interfere. But the situation is not static and the winds of nationalism 
blowing across Africa are not to be halted at frontiers. 

Let us look at some of the countries in question. Even as I write these 
lines, things are moving very fast with regard to Kenya. Here in London 
a multi-racial conference of delegates is being held, presided over by Mr. 
MacLeod, the Colonial Secretary. All sections are aware that the day is 
approaching when the colony will obtain self-government and that the 
African section of the population must be given an increased share in it. 
The questions on which they are divided are how soon it should be, whether 
it should come by stages and on what basis the franchise should rest. 
Mr. MacLeod has made it clear that the British Government envisages 
an ultimate constitution in which Africans, owing to the vast preponder- 
ance of their numbers, must play a predominant part. 

In Central Africa the situation is different because of the existence there, 
at present, of a Federation. Southern Rhodesia has a large white popula- 
tion though greatly outnumbered by black Africans. In Northern Rhodesia 
the white settlers are much fewer and in Nyasaland almost non-existent. 
The widest differences of opinion exist as to what the future should be, 
and it seems increasingly likely that the Federation will break up because 
the political disadvantages bulk larger in African eyes than the obvious 
economic benefits. The Monkton Commission is expected to sit shortly 
to explore the prospects, and after that the British Government will have 
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to make_up its mind. No-one foresees an easy or an early solution of the 
problem. 

In South Africa the dominant white race is not British but Boer and 
there is a long and bloody history behind the international relations. The 
declared policy of their Government is Apartheid—or the separation of 
the spheres of white and black and coloured. Theoretically there is some- 
thing to be said for this doctrine and had it prevailed from the beginning 
it might have been possible to have Europeans and Africans living along- 
side of one another in separate areas. But today the economic life of the 
races is entirely intermingled and cannot now be torn asunder. In practice, 
therefore, Apartheid means the complete subjugation of the black and 
coloured races by the white, and the denial of any prospect of advance 
towards equality of status. Moreover, with each successive legal enactment 
the constitutional rights of the non-white population are becoming more 
and more restricted. It is not surprising therefore that tension is rising 
and that black feeling is becoming inflamed: In the outside world there 
is both indignation: and alarm at this attempt to put back the hands of 
the clock, while in South Africa itself a white “Progressive” movement 
(although so far small in number) is taking shape. How will it all end? 

But we have yet to turn our eyes to the north of the continent before. 


our picture becomes complete. Here we have actors of other races on the .` 


stage but the problem in essence presents similar features. Ethiopia has 
regained her independence. The Sudan has become self-governing. Egypt 
has shaken off the last traces of foreign control. Tunis and Morocco have 
rulers of their own. Algeria alone remains. There, a conflict has been 
raging for years which in the course of the last few days almost rent great 
France herself asunder. Once again it is a struggle between the settlers 
(or Colons as the French call them) and a sector of the native population 
(mostly Mohammedan Arabs). Englishmen will find a very close parallel 
to the situation half a century ago in Ireland when Ulster was resisting 
.the proposal of the British Government to give Ireland Home Rule. In 
Algeria feeling still runs high and the ultimate outcome cannot be pre- 
„dicted. Whether any solution on the Irish lines is possible I do not know. 
But I fear the geographical facts may prevent its adoption. I have 
attempted, no doubt in oversimplified terms, to call attention to a stirring 
drama of blood and tears, of deep passions, of heroic human endeavour. 
In years to come, when the history of man’s life in the twentieth century 
comes to be written, the story of Africa will unquestionably present one of 
its most thrilling chapters. 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


GENERAL DE GAULLE AND ALGERIA 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S policy in Algeria triumphantly survived 
the challenge of another Algiers insurrection. At first sight the 
revolt of January 24 seemed like an exact imitation of the move- 

ment of the famous May 13, 1958. It was inspired and organized by 
similar groups of agitators, backed by the same ultras and approved by a 


- 
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large proportion of the European population of Algiers. But some of the 
surrounding circumstances were very different. The 13th of May, which 
was a demonstration but not an armed insurrection, brought down the 
Fourth Republic, which was not effectively defended by the mass of the 
French people. It provided the occasion for the accession tọ power of 
General de Gaulle. Though he had taken no part in the prepárations for 
the Algiers revolt, his installation as head of the Government was demanded 
by. the agitators. The attack of January 24 was directed against General 
de Gaulle’s declared policy of making the future political status of Algeria 
dependent on the free choice of the Algerian populations themselves and 
also against General de Gaulle personally and his régime. The firm and 
vehement speech of the President of the Republic on January 29, re- 
asserting the policy of auto-determination, vanquished the insurrection at 
one blow. It was supported by two great forces which had been either 
hesitating or hostile to the Government in 1958. Even before the speech 
of January 29 the mass of French opinion had rallied spontaneously to 
the support of the President. It was also significant that the mass of 
Mussulmans in Algeria, groups of whom had fraternized with the agitators 
of 1958, this time held aloof and even sometimes, by their abstention or 
by positive manifestation, allowed their sympathy with General de Gaulle 
to become visible. 

After the surrender of the centre of insurrection the principal leader 
of the Algiers rebels, M. Lagaillarde, a Deputy to the National Assembly, 
was arrested, brought to Paris and placed in La Santé prison. Ortiz, an 
Algiers café-keeper, who had founded a nationalist association and thrown 
himself into the rebellion took flight, as did his lieutenant, Perez, and 
other ringleaders. The handling of the insurrectional situation by the 
authorities both in Algiers and Paris was conspicuously open to criticism, 
which it is now receiving after the event. Their inaction during the months 
when the revolt was being prepared is disquieting. The military authorities 
have stated that the fusillade of January 24 was started by firing from 
the side of the insurrectionists, but it is pertinently pointed out that con- 
siderable armed crowds cannot be assembled without risk of bloodshed. 
The insurrectionists were able to allow people to pass the barricades and 
come into their centres, bringing arms. In spite of the announcement of a 
state of siege the rebels were able to gather crowds of the inhabitants 
every day. M. Laffont, Deputy of Oran and proprietor of a newspaper 
there, declares that during the preparation of the revolt the authorities 
permitted political groups to organize and arm themselves openly, though 
everybody knew their numerical strength and armament. During the first 
days of open insurrection the military forces which exercised a surveillance 
outside the ‘barricades did not appear to seek any positive action of control 
and both the military command and the civil authorities seem to have 
been chiefly concerned to avoid any further bloodshed. This attitude of 
some elements of the army is partly explained by the prevalence in an 
important section of higher officers of a liking for political activity. 
General Massu denied the accuracy of an interview by Mr. Kempsky, 
the German journalist, but the views which were attributed to General 
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Massu in favour of ‘Algérie ‘francaise’ and against auto-delermination 
are undoubtedly held by some military officers. Probably they would 
hardly approve of the revolt of the agitators but they would not be without 
sympathy with their object in exerune pressure on the Government to 
bring about a. .change of policy. 

A Paris newspaper, Les Echos, commenting on the tolerant or friendly 
attitude certain military men adopted towards the political objects of the 
Algiers movement said that the Army has become ‘“‘the first party in 
France, and the most powerful.” Other observers of the extent of the 
“‘nolitization” of the army do not confirm this sweeping judgment. But 
a direct and dynamic concern in politics, even if confined to a minority of 
the professional army is a departure from the tradition which gave the 
French Army in the time of Joffre the sobriquet of the grande Muette. 
It has been remarked at various testing times, like that of the Suez expedi- 
tion, that the army, baffled by a series of failures attributed to the faults 
of politicians, is thirsting for a success. 

The reaction of General de Gaulle and M. Debré, the Prime Minister, 
to the sudden impact of the new problems presented by the Algiers revolt 
and its collapse, was prompt and extended over a wide field. The most 
immediate was a search for the heads of political organizations of the 
extreme right, especially such of them as might be suspected of designs 
to extend the Algiers revolutionary attempt to the metropolis. It has been 
one of the difficulties of dealing with Algiers that the agitators of 1958 
really believed that they had “converted” the mass of French public 
opinion. Even during this January crisis M. Delbecque, one of the authors 
of the 13th of May, complained that the “popular and national revolution” 
had been treated with ceaseless scorn for 18 months. There are, no doubt, 
enough neo-Fascists and other fanatics to provide recruits for such 
associations, but they constitute in the body politic a kind of residuum 
which has not of itself sufficient vitality to produce a serious disturbance 
of the State, though it might obviously contribute material to a really 
widespread movement inspired by deep grievances against the régime. 
To deal with the many possible problems which may arise the Government 
has obtained without difficulty from Parliament special powers to enable 
the Government to proceed by ordinances having force of law during 
one year. The Government’s demand for powers was viewed unfavourably 
in many quarters, particularly as the Government in its dealing with the 
Algiers revolt had made so little use of the powers which it already 
possessed. The President of the Republic is said to have greatly facilitated 
the acceptance of the measure by his reception of the heads of Parliamen- 
tary groups,: to whom he presented the Government’s case. Parliament, 
already left by the Constitution with very limited powers, voted the measure 
by a large majority, but without enthusiasm. 

The Algiers incident cannot have left things exactly as. they were before 
the outbreak, but it is extremely unlikely that the failure will have silenced 
the slogan “Algérie française” or calmed the anxieties felt by the European 
population about their own future. Moreover, it is highly probable that 
the machinery of the civil and military administration will have to be over- 
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hauled in the light of the lessons to be learnt from its’ recent working. 
For dealing with the delicate questions of persons which dismissals and 
new appointments may involve, the procedure by ordinances which avoids 
public debate has its convenience. 

M. Aiain de Serigny, director of the Echo d’ Alger, the main newspaper 
supporting the Algiers ultras, has been confined to residence in Algiers 
and is reported to be under surveillance. An unconfirmed Algiers report 
states that Colonel Goddard, the director of the security services in Algeria 
has been relieved of his functions. The Cabinet reshuffle officially 
announced on February 5 marks some of the political results of the second 
Algiers revolt. The removal of M. Soustelle from the Government would 
have caused a greater sensation a year ago. M. Soustelle himself regarded 
it as a dismissal, for he told the Press that his exclusion had no other motive 
than the attachment, which he intended to keep, for “Algérie française”. 
Another Minister included M. Cornut-Gentille, Minister of the Post 
Office and Telecommunications, held a position in politics often closely 
related to that of M. Soustelle. M. Guillaumat, the Minister of the Armies, 
has been removed from that office, but remains as Minister-delegate. His 
place as Army Minister is taken by M. Messmer, a former High Com- 
missioner in French West Africa. 

In Algiers the population has been impressed by the administrative 
measures announced to restrain the movements of many “‘activists’”” whose 
organizations took part in promoting the recent agitations. Five of their 
organizations have been dissolved on the order of the authorities. The 
effect of their disappearance should be that the ultras and their agitators 
will be deprived of the machinery they employed to foment a revolt. 
In the field of public order and respect for the State, General de Gaulle 
has gained a valuable victory in Algiers. The fact that an insurrection 
could be, and was, organized has, however, its significance as showing 
that even under the de Gaulle régime Paris had not completely re-established 
its authority in Algiers. As for the Army, the problem remaining before 
General de Gaulle is obviously delicate. It has all along been an unfortunate 
circumstance for General de Gaulle that his return to power in 1958 was 
facilitated by the agitation of May 13. He was not under any contractual 
obligation towards the authors of that agitation or towards military officers 
who may have connived at it or tolerated it, but his installation at the 
head of the Government was demanded by the Algiers leaders, and they 
regarded the success of the manceuvre as a victory for their cause. The 
Algiers ultras became a “pressure group” to influence a Government 
which had: disappointed them. 

The Algerian Mussulman problem also remains, and it is not possible 
to estimate how the Mussulman attitude may have been modified by 
recent events. The F.L.N. congratulated the Mussulmans on their absten- 
tion from any public insurrection, but it is not clear that General de 
Gaulle’s victory at Algiers will bring Algerian peace very rapidly nearer. 
The F.L.N. seems to adhere to its view that while the French Government 
has repeatedly declared in favour of auto-determination, it seems to be in 
no hurry to bring it about in practical reality. 


France. W. L. MIDDLETON 
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DR. ERHARDT ON ECONOMIC POWER 


EX MALIK: How do you stand with regard to the various proposals 
for a Free Trade Area solution to-the division of Europe? 
Dr. Erhardt®: I would have welcomed the realization of the Free 
Trade zone considered after the original resolution of all the member 
nations of the OEEC in October, 1957, and I am still of the opinion that 
a political and trade disintegration of Europe would be a misfortune. If 
a further regional integration happens to be forming in the so called “outer 
seven” I would not wish to see in this an already completed division. 
Since, with regard to the lowering of tariffs and the raising of quotas, this 
Free Trade zone might openly adjust itself to the rhythm within the 
European Economic Community, the way still lies open, I hope, for a Pan- 
European association or understanding. With an open policy, elements 
which stand out in favour of integration can become component con- 
structive parts of a Europe economically united. This should be welcomed 
for we still face many tasks; for example, there are the requirements of 
the underdeveloped European countries, problems doubtless best solved 
in a spirit of Pan-European solidarity. I hope, therefore, that the well- 
known economic interest of the economic branches of all the nations 
participating in a multilateral association will prove stronger than the 
technical and psychological difficulties, in order that we may realize a 
comprehensive collaboration. 

Malik: If the nations outside the Common Market come to an agreement 
in the near future, and no solution is found to the division of Europe, 
and since that agreement would mean that countries, such as Germany, 
having far-reaching trade commitments outside the market will have to 
bear a heavy burden, can the Common Market survive? 

Erhardt: From the purely technical standpoint the Common Market 
can continue to exist even if there is no association. The ‘‘Outer Seven” 
combination will then cause problems, the solution of which will be of 
decisive significance for the Federal Republic, since its foreign trade com- 
mitments are far more intensive in comparison to say those of France. On 
the other hand, there are countries included in the circle of the “Outer Seven” 
who sell the greater part of their exports in the markets of the European 
Economic Community, without this causing doubts in basic principle’ as 
to the viability of the small free trade zone. It is precisely these circum- 
stances which allow us to hope that eventually a way will be found towards 
an association of the two groups. 

Malik: Do you envisage many other close connections apart from that 
of the Common Market air network? . 

Erhardt: This can at present hardly be foreseen; we shall have to let it 
depend upon development itself what closer connections should prove 
expedient which are not provided for in the Treaty of Rome. As is only 
to be expected in a future common economic territory, numerous efforts— 
on a private enterprise basis—are being made towards closer economic 
* Economic Minister in West Germany. 
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co-operation. 

Malik: How can Europe in your opinion best ensure its supplies of raw 
materials in view of rapidly advancing industrialization in other parts of 
the world, and in view of similar arrangements to the Common Market 
being a likelihood in those parts? What also will eg the effects of the 
discovery of new raw materials? ù 

Erhardt: The position of raw material markets as aai in ‘the last 
few years leaves it to be presumed that before the opposite problem has 
become acute, it will be possible to ensure a more stable and sturdy sale 
in the raw material supplying countries. The creation of Common Markets 
in other parts of the world is hardly likely to complicate the supply of 
raw materials to Europe, since restrictive measures are usually taken 
against imports, while all countries wish to export. Furthermore, the 
highly industrialized European countries as suppliers of investment goods 
are also so interested in most of the raw material supplying lands which 
are under development that these will most certainly be keen to obtain 
currency for their own development plans through the highest possible 
deliveries of raw materials. The problem of the use of still newer materials 
is becoming more a question of destiny for those countries with a one- 
crop economy. 

‚Malik: Will the threat of all these economic blocks and trade areas 
lead to autarchy? 

Erhardt: I agree with you that in this respect a danger exists, but it is 
not an imminent one. The combination of several countries into a greater 
economic territory may very well demand economic and political con- 
cessions and expedite negotiations for a world wide lowering of commercial 
restrictions. The “bad conscience” of those who think in concepts of 
preference systems will lead through the “‘shrewdness of the idea” to a 
greater liberality in economic relations between all countries of the free 
world. Finally, any great economic territory wants to maintain its export 

_markets, and must for this reason be prepared for a stronger import trade. 

Malik: German trade is heavily concentrated in extra-European terri- 
‘tories, and a large share of European industry means for German industry 
not addition but competition. To what extent do you believe the Common 
Market will influence Germany’s economic future? 

Erhardt: That is again very hard to say in detail; after all, about 50 per 
cent of German imports and even 60 per cent of German exports fall to 
the European countries. The conception that national economies in making 
up for their difficulties should combine in an economic union is erroneous. ` 
What a country is not able to produce itself will be imported without trade 
restrictions, so that at the highest, a difference could be produced in the 
level of the tariffs and the price. As experience has shown, it is precisely 
the division of work and trade between highly developed national 
economies which is most fruitful. 

Malik: To what extent then in your opinion will the structure of German 
trade change? Which industries do you think: “your countrymen should 


depend on? 
Erhardt: Germany is a highly doiala country and is obliged to 
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sell the products of her industrial power, which are as infinite as they are 
diverse and cover the whole range of manufacture, to the whole world. 
The development of a differentiating activity to the different economic areas 
would not only not correspond to German interest but introduce the process 
of a world economic disintegration. Even though trade between the 
Countries”of the Common Market may liven up, this does not imply in 
any way that the Federal Republic would accept a restriction or reduction 
of trade with the rest of the world, or would accept the consequences. I 
do not therefore believe that in the assortment of German export goods 
there will be any notable displacements. German export trade, just as 
the British, covers all industrial products, and will in future embrace 
the whole.range of industrial production. Doubtless. with the removal of 
tariffs and athe setting aside of quotas, structural changes of a productive- 
economic nature will take place within the six lands of the European 
Economic Community, but any forecast of a more exact kind would be 
so speculative that its value would be an unknown factor. Furthermore, 
German production is sufficiently elastic to adjust itself continually to the 
changing requirements of the buying countries. 

Malik: How do you see the long term credits to foreign countries 
problem, and how does Germany expect to be able to compete when 
America and Russia are in a position to offer low interest loans of 25/30 
years’ currency? Are German building firms operating abroad worried by 
this? 

Erhardt: The problem of long term credits is closely tied up with the 
question of how countries capable of development may be effectively 
helped through the execution of special investment projects which are of 
a long term nature, The realization of long-term financed investment, which 
in the first place makes progress in the lands to be developed possible,- 
demands extraordinary financial measures. You know that the Federal 
Government has for a long time treated a solution of these questions as 
urgent. For this reason the Federal Government has accepted not only 
the guarantees that are provided for export credits, but also guarantees 
necessary for financial credits for foreign countries, which serve particularly 
deserving enterprises. It will depend upon the further development of the 
capital market, to what extent German banks will be prepared to finance 
long-term credits abroad. As far as the time for repayment and other 
credit conditions are concerned, these questions should be considered less 
from the standpoint of the competitive struggle than from that of inter- 
‘national co-operation, which must in greater measure than hitherto be 
regulated to the best interests of the countries being developed. Since greater 
development undertakings require financial assistance which exceeds the 
possibilities of a single country, such undertakings should expediently be 
financed multilaterally, in fact by international organization which, accord- 
ing to previous experience, is the best way of.operating. In this way the 
disadvantages-often connected with bilateral agreements will be most easily 
avoided. The Federal ‘Republic has made financial contributions as a 
member of the World’ Bank, the World Monetary Fund, the European 
Investment Bank and the-European Monetary Community Development 
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Fund. It has also agreed unconditionally to the setting up of an Inter- 
national Development Association. The questions you have put to me 
would best be considered from the standpoint of international co-operation. 
They do not represent a disquieting factor for our export economy or 
our building industry. 

Malik: At one time you claimed that the price which must be paid for the 
free economy was the assurance of free trade. Would you agree with the 
proposition that cartels distort that free economy picture? 

Erhardt: Cartels, also the misuse of market dominating enterprises, 
detract from the will of the people and thus from the whole economy. A 
social market economy is only to be believed in as long as it ensures that 
economic events are not disturbed by the exploitation of power positions 
and the freedom of the consumer is not intimidated by cartel agreements 
in the name of a falsely understood freedom. It is harder to prevent their 
arising through the misuse of economic power, and it is therefore the 
task of the State to provide a framework of order which sets the same 
conditions of competition for all. The reaching of this high aim requires 
that there shall be no limitation of the free choice of domicile of the 
entrepreneur, when the State limits the nght of contract, in order to oppose 
the danger that this law may be misused, so that competition is restricted 
or excluded and avoidable burdens are placed on the consumer. 

Malik: How then do you view the increasing formation of cartels in 
German industry? 

Erhardt: In my opinion the cartels are less important in German heavy 
-` industry than the formation of oligarchies. These are known to arise 
through the enlargement or rounding off of existing concerns. Together 
with the full incorporation of enterprises through amalagamation, one might 
also mention the enlistment of share majorities and the conclusion of 
influence contracts of different kinds as a means of such commitment. This 
development cannot be met by means of a cartel law. The indirect 
measures of tax and capital market policy and company law reform are 
much more a defensive agent. In already strongly concentrated ranges 
“workable competition” is to be ensured wherever possible. Far greater 
publicity within the framework of a German company law reform, and 
an economic policy of world-wide publicity, as well as an examination of 
the problems of the organism will and should have the effect of preventing 
considerable accumulations of power. 

Malik: How can a Common Market, demanding the integration of the 
numerous services mentioned in the contract of Rome, be successful in 
the case of countries which have no immediate intercourse with one another, 
as for instance in the case of Greece and Libya. 

Erhardt: No comment. 

Rex MALIK, 


who reports the gist of a recent interview. 
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THE PRELUDE TO GERMANY 1933 


HE defiling of synagogues and the daubing on walls of anti-Jewish 
slogans have been viewed with understandable disquiet in Britain and 
elsewhere. The fact that the culprits have in most cases been young 

men in their early twenties has caused many people, both in Britain and 
in Germany, to blame the education authorities, the churches and the 
youth leaders for having failed to give the younger generation a true picture 
of the recent past in all its stark reality. One has frequently heard the 
view expressed: “Die Schulen haben versagt.” In a laudable attempt to 
remedy this, a public discussion, jointly arranged by the South German 
Radio, an organization called “Buerger im Staat” and the “Landesjugend- 
ring”, was held recently in Stuttgart. The discussion was entitled: “How 
could the years before 1933 come about?’’; it was interesting and enlighten- 
ing. The spacious, well-furnished, brightly-lit hall, with accommodation 
for over 500 people, was almost filled ten minutes before the start. Most 
of them were young people in their late ’teens and early twenties, a fair 
proportion of them women. ‘They were well-clothed, looked well-nourished, 
bright and intelligent. One wondered how they would have compared with 
those of the same age in 1933. There was a sprinkling of older people, 
mostly pensive, serious-looking men in their late sixties. It was noteworthy, 
perhaps significant, that members of the 40 to 50 and 50 to 60 age-groups 
were few in number. 

In his opening remarks the chairman quoted Schiller: “An hour, once 
struck, can never be recovered.” He spoke of the reluctance of older 
people to speak of the years leading up to 1933, but stressed how important 
it was for the youth of today to get a true picture and a proper understanding 
of the past in all its stark reality. He then introduced the members of the 
“Brains Trust”, four in number. These represented different professional 
and political backgrounds and, what was of particular note, two generations. 
There was a member of the Bundestag (C.D.U.), 38 years of age in 1933, 
and at that time a member (Deutsche Volkspartei), of the old Reichstag. 
His partner was the Regional Chairman of the Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund, who was 40 years old in 1933. The younger generation was repre- 
sented by the leader of the “‘Jungdemokraten’’, the youth section of the 
F.D.P./D.V.P., eight years of age in 1933, and by a University Lecturer 
in Modern History, then only four years old. The Bundestag Deputy traced 
the roots of the trouble to the Treaty of Versailles, from the reparations 
clauses of which the German economy had never recovered.. From the 
beginning it had been a case of the victorious Allies versus Germany. 
The Weimar Republic had suffered from the start through having been 
associated with the defeat in 1918. It should also be remembered that 
there was great disunity within the nation, and that democracy was 
regarded, at the best, with reserve. Co-operation between the political 
parties had been difficult enough in the early days but, as the general 
situation deteriorated, it became almost impossible. In 1932 things had 
reached such a state that it proved impossible to arrange meetings between 
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representatives of the democratic parties to organize a common front 
against the National Socialists. He concluded by asking how it had been 
possible to have a constitution so democratic that it provided machinery 
for its enemies to bring about its destruction. 

Unlike the first speaker; the trade union representative, who described 

himself as a. “private soldier” in the ranks of that movement in 1933, did 
not mention Versailles. He agreed that Weimar had had a bad start, but 
attributed this to the legacy of the Kaiserreich. In 1933 the cry of the 
trade unions had been: “A vote for Hitler is a vote for war!” How right 
they had been! What was the reason for the support given to the National 
Socialists by a large section of the population? After 1918 the cry of 
returned ex-servicemen had been: “Nie wieder!” but after three or four 
years the ex-servicemen’s organizations had become active and the same 
men had been ready to put on uniform again. Here a voice from the 
audience exclaimed: “It’s just the same today!” This raised considerable 
applause. The speaker agreed, and went on to say that many Germans 
like marching, wearing uniforms and waving their little flags. Al that 
had a lot to do. with the rise of the Nazis. His concluding remarks were 
loudly applauded. During the interval, a member of the youth section 
of the C.D.U. said in private conversation that he thought the applause 
had been prearranged, as it came from a certain section of the hall where 
the young trade unionists had been placed in a solid block. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was correct. 
' The history lecturer, the youngest of the group, proved the most 
eloquent. With a confidence derived from sureness of facts, he carried his 
listeners with him from the start, winning their support and evoking 
frequent applause. He challenged the view that Versailles had been the 
main reason for Weimar’s ill-starred beginning, although agreeing that 
the demands made of it by the victorious Allies had damned it in the eyes 
of many people. But why had Weimar done nothing to combat the “‘stab- 
in-the-back legend”? Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Groener, indeed all the 
generals of the High Command, knew that the defeat was a military one. 
The bitter truth was that the Government had become ineffective even 
before Hitler came to power; it had been unable to cope with the economic 
. and political situation. In such a situation, where a lead is not being given, 
people cry for a lead (loud applause). Lack of strong, resolute leadership 
was the rock on which Weimar perished. 

The head of the F.D.P. youth section did not agree with the Gade 
unionist that ‘the Weimar Republic had suffered from the sins of the 
Kaiserreich) Why had the Government not taken drastic action against 
the radical elements which were aiming at its overthrow? ‘The trouble 
was that the ‘Weimar State had been too gentlemanly with its enemies. 
After the initial speeches, each speaker was given the opportunity of adding 
to- what he had said and of replying to views expressed by his partners. 
‘At this. point it was suggested that in 1932 only one thing could have 
defeated the National Socialists—a general strike. Why had the Trade 
Union Federation not ordered this? The reply was given that few people 
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-are inclined to strike at a time when six million unemployed are walking 
the streets. To the Bundestag Deputy’s view that the pernicious nature 
of the Third Reich could not have been foreseen—witness the millions of 
votes for the National Socialist Party—the history lecturer retorted that 
National Socialism did not only have a future. 

During the interval, members of the audience were invited to put 
questions to the speakers. These were submitted in writing, but proved 
so numerous that only a few could be dealt with. One of the most inter- 
esting was: “On March 23, 1933, all parties of the Reichstag with the 
exception of the Social Democratic Party, voted for the Enabling Law 
which virtually made Hitler Dictator. Why was this?” The Bundestag 
Deputy, in reply, stated that not only had he been present in the Reichstag 
on that fateful day but he was in fact one of those who had voted for the 
measure. He and all the others had not done so out of sympathy with 
the National Socialists; Hitler had had the power in his hands even before 
the law was introduced. By voting for it the democratic parties had made 
a last desperate attempt to prevent a Nazi revolution like the Communist 
one in 1918. “Only a counter-revolution could have been effective in 
such a situation” was the historian’s rejoinder. Two other questions were 
also interesting: “Why were Hitler and the National Socialist régime 
recognized by foreign countries?” and “What was the attitude of women 
to National Socialism?” Both these questions were left unanswered. 

Towards the close of the discussion, one young man asked whether 
some speakers had not been too harsh in their judgment on the men of 
Weimar. The achievements of the Weimar Republic—and these had not 
been insignificant—should be acknowledged. Another said they should 
not be too severe on their parents; after all, even they, the young people 
of today, did not know what the future held in store for them. There was 
general agreement that a democratic State needs democratic citizens; but 
a State without firm, resolute leadership cannot remain democratic; that 
had been proved by the fate of the Weimar Republic. In a concluding 
plea for active participation in politics and an interest in affairs of State, 
the history lecturer cried: “Either we all push together, or we shall all be 
pushed around!” The loud applause of the young people left no doubt 
as to their agreement, an indication that part, at least, of modern German 
youth is not politically apathetic. 

: GILBERT FERGUSSON 
Stuttgart. 


THE WIENER LIBRARY 


HE Wiener Library, the only British partner in the small company 
of stmilarly specialized internationally known research institutes, was 
founded in 1934 by a German Jew of scholarly interests, Dr. Alfred 

Wiener, who had left his barbarized fatherland and settled at Amsterdam. 
From the very first day when Germany awakened with the cry “Perish 
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Judah” he realized, like Thomas Mann, Professor F. W. Foerster, and 
many decent Germans of “Aryan” descent who had fled from their country 
of origin, that National Socialism would inevitably develop into the 
principal danger not only to world peace but to. the entire Western 
civilization. He decided to build up a library of books, newspapers and 
periodicals from which could be extracted the armoury necessary in the 
struggle against Hitler and all he stood for. Dr. Wiener started with little 
more than a handful of books, but he worked untiringly to interest big 
organizations and individuals in various countries in his plan. He succeeded 
in securing enough financial support to build up an Institute which was to 
prove of great help to the Western Allies in their fight against National 
Socialism. When war approached he thought it better to leave Holland, 
and in 1939 he shipped his books to London, where he found many 
patrons, among others, Mr. Leonard G. Montefiore, Lord Vansittart, 
Professor Brodetzky and the Dean of Westminster. 

During the war the Institute could render important services to the 
British Government. Government departments with which it was in more 
or less constant contact included the Ministry of Information, the Foreign 
Office and the British Broadcasting Corporation. The United States 
Government and numerous other Allied Governments then in Great Britain 
also made much use of the steadily growing Library. .In agreement with 
the Ministry of Information the Wiener Library published a three-weekly 
bulletin, “The Nazis at War”. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, one of the 
most important organizers of British war propaganda, called the Wiener 
Library after the war “by far the most useful of the outside sources of 
information available to us.” Even after the war the Institute’s services 
continued to be used by various Government offices, foremost among 
which were the Allied Control Commission for Germany and the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission. Detailed dossiers on war criminals and 
comprehensive legal material bearing on the juridical aspect of the prosecu- 
tion of major and minor political offenders were compiled and submitted. 

In the course of the years the Wiener Library collected more than 
40,000 books, half a million classified newspaper cuttings, over a thousand 
photographs, an impressive number of original documents, and about five 
hundred sets of newspapers and periodicals. It possesses complete sets of 
the Völkischer Beobachter, the main Nazi organ, full of barbarism of a 
never-heard-of-obscenity, and Streicher’s Stuermer from 1933 onwards, and 
50,000 documents relating to the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials (documents, 
books, transcripts and such further documents as were prepared but not 
used for the trials). World War II is the most important field of interest 
of the Library, particularly the rise and fall of National Socialism and 
Fascism. In addition, the material on the different campaigns, on Nazi 
occupation policies and practices, on the German home front, and especially 
on the Nazi terror in every respect have been brought together with the 
utmost care and are continually kept up-to-date by almost daily accessions. 
Three detailed catalogues issued by the Library: “From Weimar to Hitler: 
Germany, 1918-1933”, ‘‘Prosecution, Terror and Resistance in Nazi 
Germany”, “German Jewry: It’s History, Life and Culture’, show the 
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abominable plunge into barbarism of a nation which produced Kant, 
Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, Thomas and Heinrich Mann. 

The Library contains innumerable books on German history, the Nazi 
doctrine of race, education, military science, S.A. and S.S. organizations, 
the Nazi Party, the Gestapo, art and literature in Nazi Germany, Nazi 
foreign propaganda, colonial aspirations, anti-Semitism, concentration 
camps, the religious and other resistance inside Germany, German literature 
in exile, conditions in post-war Germany, Judaism, Zionism and the Middle 
East. When Thomas Mann visited the Library in 1949 he said: ““These 
books are a testimony to a degradation of man such as had not occurred 
at any time in the history of civilization. The Germans are far too much 
inclined to forget all this. I understand they do not want to hear anything 
of it. It is regarded as tactless and unpatriotic to remind them of the 
crimes of the 12 years.” The resources of the Institute were used by quite 
a number of authors who have written full-length books on the German 
shame, for examples: Alan Bullock (Hitler), J. W. Wheeler-Bennett (The 
Nemesis of Power), Gerald Reitlinger (The Final Solution), H. G. Adler 
(Theresienstadt), Erica Mann (School for Barbarians), Bruno Heilig (Men 
Crucified), E. G. Reichmann (Hostages of Civilization), Jacques Lorraine 
(La France Allemande). 

The Library keeps a close watch on the political, social and psychological 
aftermath of Nazi-Fascism. Relevant books, periodicals and newspapers 
are constantly studied, and regular surveys bearing on characteristic trends 
such as aggressive nationalism and anti-Semitism are compiled weekly. 
The bi-monthly Wiener Library Bulletin discusses and lists additions to the 
Library, and contributes bibliographies and preliminary items of research. 
The research potentialities of the Library are virtually unlimited. It would 
be an easy task to enumerate hundreds of subjects on which research 
might be carried out by means of its resources. In the course of the last 
few years it has proved useful in establishing contacts with serious German 
students of contemporary history—alas! only a tiny minority of such 
serious scholars exist in post-war Germany—with a view to providing for 
them such reliable source material as may be difficult to obtain in Germany. 
When, some two years ago, the Library had to move from Manchester 
Square and met with difficulties in finding a suitable new home, this aroused 
great surprise and interest abroad, and various people in Holland, France . 
and Germany made tempting offers which, however, were all politely 
refused. The Library is proud of regarding itself as a sort of British 
institution. Its new-home is at 4 Devonshire Street, W.1. During the state 
visit of President Heuss he went privately to the Library, where he was 
shown, among other things, the secret S.S. dossier of 553 non- and anti- 
Nazis; a full page of this was expressly devoted to him because of his 
book, Hitler’s Weg (1931), which had been banned by the Nazis. He was 
deeply moved by the diary of Philip Manes, the organizer of social life 
in Theresienstadt, who kept a record of last messages from people deported 
to Auschwitz in ignorance of the fate awaiting them. 

J. LESSER 
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-. MONTALEMBERT: I 


A MONG the disciples of Lamennais at.the height of his influence 
the most ardent and the most faithful was Montalembert. No more 
attractive figure was to be found on the French public stage during 

the four middle decades of the century than this knightly crusader for 
the causes of religion and liberty to which he dedicated his life. While the 
fiery prophet made as many enemies as friends, his aide-de-camp was 
made to be loved. The gods had showered their “gifts on him in rich 
profusion—ancient lineage dating from the Crusades, an air of natural 
distinction, a melodious voice, unquenchable courage, the eloquence, as 
Sainte-Beuve testified, not of the advocate but of the believer, transparent 
purity of heart. Though he once thought of the priesthood and was pressed 
by Lacordaire to follow his example, he decided that his place was in the 
world. Though his revered master Lamennais was a more original thinker 
and a more dynamic personality, his breach with the Church left him a 
lonely and embittered figure. Montalembert, on the other hand, bounded 
through life with a song in his heart, persona grata in society, the House 
of Peers, the Chamber and the Académie. The most eminent Catholic ~ 
layman of his time has been described as the French O’Connell and the 
modern Cid, sans peur et sans reproche. “We are.the sons of the 
Crusaders,” he exclaimed, “and we will never retreat before the sons of 
Voltaire.” He described himself as the first member of his family to fight 
with the pen alone and to use it as a sword. He was above all a man of 
action and his-whole life was a campaign. As a liberal he detested violence 
and revolution, and feared that socialism and radicalism might threaten 
the moral foundations of society. He supported Louis Napoleon for the 
Presidency in 1848, but withdrew when the President established a dictator- 
ship. All despotisms, whether on the extreme right or the extreme left, 
were in his eyes a degradation of human dignity no less than a deprivation 
of elementary rights. 

Born in London in 1810, the child of an English mother and of a 
distinguished officer who had fought in the army of Condé and later 
under the British flag, Comte Charles de Montalembert was educated in 
England till the age of nine. This background exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the precocious lad who retained throughout life an affectionate 
admiration for the home of ordered liberty. The most eminent of French 
Anglophils was selected for the London Embassy during the Second 
Republic, but the appointment was vetoed by Palmerston, whose policy 
he had at one time condemned. “I love liberty,” he wrote from the 
Collége de Sainte-Barbe, but he adored his Church still more. He was 
horrified by the impiety and immorality of his schoolfellows, among whom 
no believer in the divinity of Christ could be found. “I soon learned to 
know it was the same in the other classes of the College,” he wrote many 
years later to one of his old teachers. ‘‘Never shall I forget the horrifying 
talk, the blasphemies at the approach of confession and Easter Communion. 
I still keep silence about the dirty language and dirty ways of the majority 
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of these youths. You passed for a good deist, and you would have been 
less popular if you had been anything else. I never heard you say a word 
in your lectures which could- encourage incredulity, but I must add that 
I never heard a word which indicated that you had any religious belief. 
Such a system sufficed for parents who did not wish their children to be 
more religious than themselves, but it was monstrous for believing and 
practising Catholics who think that this faith is the most precious heritage 
of their children. I spent two years at Sainte-Barbe where I was very happy. 
I walked at the edge of the abyss without noticing it and my soul gradually 
absorbed the atmosphere which had poisoned everything-around me. Had 
I entered earlier and remained longer I should surely have swum with the 
tide. When I was able to measure the depth of the gulf from which I 
had escaped my heart was filled with horror, which was followed by a firm 
resolution to combat a monopoly which contemptuously deprived the 
Church of liberty and Catholic parents of the faith and innocence of 
their children.” 

Visiting Sweden at 19 when his father was Minister in Stockholm he 
was pained to discover that there were only about 300 Catholics in the 
‘country. Happier emotions were aroused in the following year by a journey 
to Ireland. The Irish, he declared, loved France, and the clergy possessed 
enormous influence. A call on O’Connell proved disappointing, and after 
hearing him speak at a public meeting he dismissed him as merely a 
demagogue. But the movement was greater than the man, and henceforth 
Ireland retained a special place in his heart. “My faith and my fervent 
attachment to Catholicism,” he wrote, “have greatly profited by this 
journey.” The Church, poor but free, was anchored in the hearts of the 
people, whereas in France it was tied to the State and therefore unpopular 
and powerless. A vision of his life’s work rose before him as he mourned 
over the contrast and drew the conclusion that to fulfil its divine mission 
the Church must everywhere be freed from secular control. 

The revolution of 1830 which substituted the Duke of Orleans for 
Charles X failed to revive the waning prestige of the throne. The last 
of the elder line of the Bourbons had few devoted friends, and Montalem- 
bert, though a royalist, was not among them. Though no-one had 
questioned the devotion of the fallen ruler to the Church, he, like his 
predecessors, was a Gallican, and for Montalembert Gallicanism, which 
amounted to State control, was the enemy. The indifference of Louis 
Philippe, on the other hand, was notorious, and when churches were 
sacked and crucifixes broken during the July riots the Government looked 
on with folded arms. Since no-one could feel enthusiasm for drab bourgeois 
monarchy, Montalembert lost interest in thrones without becoming a 
republican, dedicating himself to the uplift of the masses with the Church 
as the principal agent of redemption. 

At this moment when a born commander was looking round for followers 
and a zealous recruit was craving for a leader, Lamennais swept into 
Montalembert’s life like the onrush of a tidal wave. After the revolution 
of 1830 the most dynamic figure in the Catholic world turned his back 
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on his authoritarian past and unfurled the banner of Christian Democracy, 
pledged to reconcile the long estranged Church with the proletariat. A 
new daily paper, l’Avenir, with its watchword Dieu et la Liberté and its 
policy of the independence of the Church, appeared in October, 1830, when 
Montalembert was in Ireland. “Fine prospects for Catholicism at last!” 
he excaimed. ‘‘Freed for ever from its alliance with the civil power it 
will recover its strength, its liberty and its primitive energy, and I am: 
resolved to consecrate my time and my studies to the defence of this noble 
cause. If they want me for l’Avenir I will scrap everything.”: “All I know 
and all I can do I place at your feet,” he wrote to Lamennais, who replied 
that he would welcome his aid in the noblest of causes, God and liberty; 
the columns of the paper would always be open to him, whatever his theme. 

On the day after his return from Ireland, Montalembert called ‘on 
Lamennais in Paris and established a friendship which was to be his delight 
and inspiration for the next three years. The Abbé was equally impressed 
by the young enthusiast and each opened his heart to. the other. ‘What 
happiness!’ wrote the visitor in his journal. “My fair dreams are on the 
road to fulfilment. This is perhaps the most important day of my life.” 
On his next visit he met Lacordaire, already on the staff of the paper, 
and the two young men became friends for life. Born in 1802, the son of 
a village doctor and trained for the bar, he exchanged his vague Deism 
at the age of 22 for an ardent faith, studied at Saint-Sulpice and was 
ordained. “He frequently repeated,” records Montalembert,. “that neither 
man nor book was the instrument of his conversion but that a sudden and 
secret stroke of God opened his eyes to the nothingness of irreligion. In a 
single day he became a believer, and once a believer he wished to become 
a priest.” “I saw in him one of the elect, a Christian Achilles,” declared 
Montalembert 30 years later, “‘predestined to everything that youth adores 
and desires—genius and glory.” Thus was formed the celebrated editorial 
board which made /’Avenir a force and a ferment in the life of France. 
Never before or since has the Church in any Catholic country possessed 
a daily paper so brimful of reforming and challenging ideas. 

It was not to be plain sailing. Two consecutive issues were seized one 
month after the launching of the enterprise because of an article by 
Lamennais complaining of the oppression of Catholics and another by 
Lacordaire criticizing the nomination of bishops by the State. When the 
prosecutor spoke of priests as the ministers of a foreign sovereign, the 
author fearlessly rejoined: ‘Sir, we are the ministers of someone who is 
nowhere a foreigner—God.”’ The charge was dismissed and the journal 
received encouragement from Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, de Vigny and 
other celebrities. No one could accuse the editors of sailing under false 
colours. The Church, they believed, needed waking up; only thus could 
it serve the people. The first essential was to liberate it from secular 
control by. ending the State nomination of bishops and the State payment 
of the clergy, for no-one could be expected to fight in chains. The 
Revolution had failed for lack of religious inspiration. Thus emancipated, 
the task of the Church was to assume leadership of the democratic move- 
ment set in motion by the ideas of 1789 and developed by Saint Simon 
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and his school. Manual workers needed social legislation, and the wealth 
of the nation should be more justly distributed. Such reforms were in the 
interest of the whole community, for without them the masses would 
threaten public order when the spread of education led them to demand 
greater equality. “That is why l’Avenir urges.the Church to throw itself 
into the democratic torrent, not in order to arrest it, for that is impossible, 
«but to guide it towards its goal without disorder. Then not merely the 
classes but the people would open their eyes and recognize that they were 
brothers with.a common Father. Wearying of their old quarrels they would 
lie at the feet of the Father who stretches out His hand only to protect 
and opens His mouth only to bless.” The programme of l’ Avenir, which 
may be defined as Christian Socialism, closely resembles the movement 
in England a few years later associated with the name of Kingsley and 
Maurice. i 

That a gigantic effort would be needed to reach the masses-the editors 
were well aware, and their columns repeat the lamentations of the Essai 
sur lIndifférence. “In many places,” wrote Lamennais, “‘the priest finds 
himself alone in his deserted temple. His teachings are ignored, his words 
are sterile. While the strong man excites hatred because his domination 
is feared, the weak man moves through the throng under the shield of its 
indifference and .contempt.” The simple explanation was that the priest 
had become the gendarme of royalty, an instrument of Government. 
Archbishop Maury: had declared that with a good police force and a good 
clergy the Emperor could always be sure of public order. Was it tolerable 
that bishops should be chosen by politicians who might be Protestants, 
Jews, atheists or freemasons? Was that the role which Christ had assigned 
to His apostles? Was it surprising that people witnessing servitude at the 
altar were afraid of God and kept away from the priest? To regain the 
soul of the people he must cease to appear as an agent of power and must 
break with the old parties; no doubt it would be a sacrifice but the gain 
would be worth the price. The editors had no objection to monarchy if 
it carried out the decisions of a representative Chamber and if there was 
no expensive court. 

The demand for the abolition of the Concordat and the Organic Articles 
aroused as much hostility within as without the Church. Since most of 
the bishops and clergy, like the Pope, were firm royalists who desired 
to continue the partnership of throne and altar, the chilly attitude of 
Lamennais towards the dynasty aroused deep resentment; but the more 
he was criticized the more violent he became. When asked how the Church 
could exist without funds from the State, he replied: How could it exist 
without liberty? It flourished in Ireland and America without subvention, 
for the people only loved the priest if he was as poor as themselves. Christ 
had been born in a manger. Back to the simplicity of the primitive 
Church. God would provide for its needs. With emancipation from its 
fetters the road was clear. The slave and the serf had been fréed: now it 
was the turn of the working-man. 

G. P. Goocn 


To be continued. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 


PPLIED to Camus, the statement “Ja mort donne instantanément 

a un écrivain sa figure définitive” is apt indeed. All about him that 

was successive and changing is stilled for ever, and where his 
admirers and detractors were constantly debating his brilliance and his 
shortcomings, they are now unanimous in proclaiming how much he meant 
to them, how much he counted in their life. In the moment of receiving 
the news of the fatal motor accident, Francois Mauriac delivered to the 
Figaro Littéraire- his judgment of the man “aux visages multiples, qui 
nvagacait, qui m'irritait parfois, séduisant, certes, mais decevant et à 
propos duquel je changeai souvent d’opinion’’. With such unflinching truth 
would Camus have wished his obituary to be worded: “I do not want to 
lie, nor have people lic to me.” In the foreword to L’Etranger (The 
‘ Outsider), his novel which aroused wide interest in 1942, he explained 
that his hero refuses to lie. It is in this work more than in any other that 
he reveals with proud humility a page of his own life—a life where the 
absurdity of the human condition is the whole theme and where the enigma 
of man’s fate is of the deepest concern. With The Myth of Sisyphus 
which followed, Camus taught his readers how to accept this novel of 
absurdity, this proof of the futility of abstract reasoning. And now, in 
some way, the cessation of his brief career at the age of 46 in such tragic 
fashion, has served to stress this proof even more. 

His play Le Malentendu (Cross Purposes) re-echoes the note of L’Etranger 
and shows how “‘in the universe without solace we must live and breathe, 
and how we pass by each other without our own exile being able to enter 
into communication with the exile of others.” Caligula, also written for 
the theatre, embodies Camus’ pre-occupation during the years leading to 
the Second World War. Although he always denied the label “‘existen- 
tialist’” for his own position, and deliberately turned away from the 
abstractions of classical philosophers he proved by his concern for his 
own experience and for what he called “human solitude” that he really 
belonged to the general current of existential thought. He is characteristic 
of so many of his generation in that he can see no explanation for ‘‘our 
presence on earth, no rational design in the universe about us.” When in 
1947 he published La Peste—the story of the plague suddenly striking the 
- city of Oran, he was in fact wielding the pen of a twentieth century Milton 
—the apostle of man’s dignity in the struggle against the forces that assail 
his humanity. He continued to be this same champion in the two post- 
war plays L'Etat de Siège and Les Justes. 

La Chute is a calculated confession—the adventures of a conscience 
laid bare by the process of a methodical introspection. It holds an implicit 
link between the ironic withdrawal of the “penitent judge” and Camus’ 
own withdrawal from judgment on the Algerian war. This last short 
narrative and L’Exil et le Royaume, a collection of six short stories, marked 
the beginning of a new period of creative writing. His violent and personal 
revolt has changed to a revolt which seeks moderation, tolerance and 
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communion with other men. There followed the ultimate confirmation 
of Camus’ literary theory and practice—in October, 1957, the Swedish 
Academy awarded him the Nobel Prize for Literature. Camus was 
astonished at his own success. “Had I been a judge, I would have voted 
for André Malraux,” he said. This tribute is typical of him. Small wonder 
that his achievement surprised him! He was born in the Algerian village 
of Mondovi, near Constantine, in 1913. The following year, his father, 
who was French, was killed in the Battle of the Marne and his mother, 
a Spaniard, worked hard in humble occupations to support her two small 
sons. It was only natural that education involved a struggle. Furthermore, 
in 1937, when Albert was 24 years old he became the victim of severe 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In L’ Eté à Alger, which he wrote at this time, 
the sentirnent is reiterated that “everything here breathes the horror of 
dying in a country that invites us to live.” For Camus his native soil 
was always that “and of plenty on the shores of a happy sea”. Of late 
years, however, wonder and disappointment have been expressed that 
Camus refused to take a more partisan line in his writings on Algeria. It 
was felt not to be consistent with the rest of his life pattern. He had 
played an active part in the Resistance during the German occupation of 
Paris, and had fought for justice and freedom in the post-war years as 
editor of Combat and with the publications of Espoir. It should be 
realized, nevertheless, that the problem of Algeria had been a thorn in the 
side of his political idealism for a very long while. The whole of the third 
volume of Actuelles is devoted to it and covers a span of 20 years. Yet, 
on his own admission, the book was the record of a failure. Perhaps the 
country was too much a part of him—‘“a voluptuousness pregnant with 
a terrible truth.” His patient and determined lucidity may have caused him 
to see further than his compatriots and may have augmented the restrained 
energy so characteristic of him. 


His expression in all the portraits we have of him seems to illustrate 
what he said of the land of Algeria: “What it demands are clairvoyant 
souls .. . It requires us to make an act of lucidity as one makes an act of 
faith. Singular country, that bestows simultaneously upon the man it 
nurtures its splendour along with its misery.” Jean-Paul Sartre had an 
extremely touching article in France-Observateur. Conscious of the mutual 
suffering they have caused one another in the past, he wrote: “Cela ne 
m empêchait pas de penser a lui. . . et de me dire: QOu’en dit-il? Qu’en 
dit-il en ce moment?” Others writing in various organs of the French 
Press have this note in common: “Camus a beaucoup compté dans 
chacune de ces vies, méme dans celles qui ne recevaient plus de la sienne 
cette lumière qu’elles en attendaient.’’ For these now to re-assert their 
belief in their vocation what better than Camus’ words in L Eté? “In the 
midst of winter, I finally learned that there was in me an invincible 
summer.” 

BERYL GASTER 
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THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE 


HE 1870 Sedan disaster led to the collapse of a régime and the 
Commune; that of 1940, to the collapse of a régime and a débdcle 
so profound that France became incorporated in Nazi fortress-Europe. 

Conferences at Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran elaborated the “grand 
design”’ of liberation under Eisenhower’s soldier statesmanship. ‘The Allies 
could accept Laurencie, Weygand, Giraud but not this dissident de Gaulle. 
Churchill was willing to label him “Joan of Arc” and find bishops to 
burn him. Yet from a handful of Free French, he forged le Gouvernement 
Provisoire de la Republique Francaise (GPRF). The Allies, anticipating 
strife, prepared Amgot (Allied Military Government of Occupied Terri- 
tories) to rule his people. De Gaulle rebuffed this affront. On June 6, 
1944, the Normandy assault was launched after Captain Stagg communi- 
cated weather prospects. Next day the Allies entered Bayeux, and a week 
later de Gaulle arrived. Every house was beflagged. So began the 
“plebiscite of flags” that adorned his odyssey. To administer the first freed 
town, he brought sous-prefet Coulet. Calmly he took over from the Vichy 
Rochat. There was no need for Amgot, no Petain-de Gaulle struggle, 
and he obeyed not allied command but GPRF. Yet France was not Gaullist. 
Defeat had numbed her morale, propaganda her will, occupation her 
loyalties. In spite of his failure, the Maréchal’s prestige stood high, and 
since Hitler’s Russian venture, the Resistance included Communists with 
revolutionary dynamism. Resistance had become co-ordinated in the 
Comité Nationale de la Resistance (CNR). Jean Moulin’s execution in 
June, 1943, proved focal. De Gaulle was compelled to work with political 
parties and Communists entered the CNR. How to meet their pressures? 
- So parallel to Communist-controlled organizations, de Gaulle created others 
with effective power, la Délégation Generale under Bidault; Koenig to 
command les Forces Françaises de I’Interieur (FFI) when the Comité 
d’ Action Militaire came under the influence of Villon and Kriegel-Valri- 
mont. For he waged unremitting combat against those who wished to use 
Resistance to install Marxism. With Koenig, hero of Bir-Hakem, Passy and 
Soustelle, the three musketeers of the epic, France was organized into North 
and South zones under a Délégué Militaire du Zone (DMZ) subordinated 
to la Délégation Militaire Nationale (DMN), first under Bourgés-Manourey 
but as the English considered him too young, Chaban-Delmas. The zones 
were subdivided into six regions, to which food, arms and money were 
parachuted. And Resistance was throwing up leaders of capacity; 
‘Grandval, Malraux-Koenig, Schumann, Duchesne were broadcasting hopes, 
Captain.-Mamy elaborated victory plans, Vert to sabotage railways, Tortue 
roads, Bleu cables. Col. Gambeau organized Block Planning for a nation- 
wide intervention for J day. Michel Debré and Taitgen organized republi- 
can commissaires to administer freed areas. Ubiquitous, spontaneous 
maquis nationalized the resurrection. Mont Mouchet, where stands the 
National Maquis Memorial, and Vercors, where a republic developed with 
the help of the writers Gosse, Dalloz Prévost, Beuve-Mery, were legendary. 
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When General Déléstraint, Resistance’s military chief, was arrested in 
June, 1943, they lost a guiding hand and help became lost in political 
intrigue. 

By July, Calvados and Ja Manche were freed and Patton struck for 
Brittany. Liberating differences emerged, with no general pattern. On the 
whole, north of the Loire and east of the Rhône, regular forces liberated 
and there the transfer. of power was relatively orderly and raised few 
political problems. But in the centre and south west, local maquis liberated 
without the restraints of authority, and there revenge predominated in an 
atmosphere of civil strife. When Caen was liberated there remained some 
thousand of her population of 32,000, Avranches had 35 alive, Saint Lo, 
“capital of-ruins’’, had ten. Vandalism and pillage added to the desolation. 
The FFI’ played a secondary role in Normandy’s liberation. In Brittany 
they co-operated as equals, recalling Chouan heroism. When Block Planning 
announced landings, Colonel Maurice mobilized at St. Marcel and rallied 
to Patton’s forces. Rennes was freed, FFI liberated St. Brieuc. Hitler was 
begged to declare Saint Malo an open town but there came his ritual order: 
“Fight to the last man and last stone.” The Allies also met the milice in 
Rennes, Jean de Suelan’s autonomists in St. Brieuc, and Georgians from 
Vlassoff’s army created an atmosphere of horror and the retreating foe 
committed savage excesses. Sabotage too proved effective. In vain Goeritz 
brought German railwaymen to man the SNCF, but no reinforcements 
could reach troops in action. A chef d’oeuvre was to use Laval’s 
privileged train to carry letters to London via Concarneau, keeping the 
Allies informed of V1 bases and V2 liquid explosives stored in Chartres. 

Throughout July the Wehrmacht was in retreat, and by August de Gaulle 
arrived in Rambuiliet. His authority had grown immeasurably. His 
acceptance was unambiguous, and following Washington and Vatican 
missions he had secured an agreement granting the GPRF de facto authority 
of civil government. He had not been informed of the Normandy landings, 
Operation Overlord; he was now a welcome ally in the forthcoming 
Provençal landings, Operation Anvil. He insisted that French arms should 
liberate Paris and Leclerc was on the march. Paris, the centre of hopes, 
was however in danger of starvation. Unemployment was rife, gas and 
electricity cut. The political situation was as desperate. Anti-Gaullists 
formed a Comité Nationale des Corps Elus de la Republique claiming to 
stem from Resistance and the support of Murphy and Leahy. Laval 
planned to dismiss the ultra-collaborationists Déat, Darnand, Bonnard and 
Brinon, release Herriot, recall the Assembly and meet the Allies with- 
himself in control. More dangerous were insurrectionist activities. Tollet, 
a Communist, presided over the Comité de Liberation which prepared for 
the barricades with Professor Debré and Pasteur Radot to care for the 
wounded. Hitler had recalled Stulpnagel, had compromised in Stauffen- 
burg’s plot and had appointed Choltitz “to destroy Paris completely, to cut 
off water so that Paris should become a plague centre.” France was 
fortunate, for the dice were not entirely against her; Choltitz was no Nazi. 
On appeals from Taittinger, President du Conseil Municipal, Muzy, the 
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Red Cross delegate, and Nordling, the Swedish consul general, he arranged 
with Brauchitsch, Speidel and Abetz, in words of double meaning that 
Paris should not be destroyed. Counter-spies Bender and Pastor informed 
Eisenhower. Tollet was outmanceuvred and Gaullist Fleuret became Prefet. 
In the hungry capital fighting increased, police joined the Resistance, Leclerc 
secured Bradley’s permission to hasten his march. Fighting was fierce 
during liberation week, August 18-25. Carillons and the Marseilleise 
announced liberating troops as Colonel Billotte brought Choltitz from the 
Hotel Meurice to sign the capitulation. So was Paris saved and the wild 
welcome given to de Gaulle indicated vox populi. Admiral Auphin handed 
him Pétain’s message. Pétainists reproached de Gaulle for not having 
accepted the offer, thereby legitimizing his régime. But there was the same 
objection as to Bidault’s plea to proclaim the Republic. “She had never 
ceased to exist,” retorted de Gaulle. To proclaim the Republic would 
admit the legitimacy of Vichy’s authority and legalize her actions. 
While Gaullism triumphed in Paris, Pétainism collapsed in its cradle. 
On August 17 Ingrand and Gaspard met an emissary of Pétain who sought 
to have himself kidnapped by the maquis. For on August 15 Operation 
Anvil had begun and de Lattre de Tessigny (under Patch) had landed at 
Cavalaire. They launched their attack on Toulon, premier military base, 
and Marseilles, premier commercial port. Ruhfuss in Toulon and Shaeffer 
in Marseilles proclaimed a state of seige, as FFI attacked and FTP (Francs 
Tireurs Partisans) occupied the Prefectures and formed insurrectional 
committees. In Marseilles confusion was increased by the sirocco and 
the stifling smoke from bombed oil works. In spite of Hitlerian orders 
to blow up the ports and never to surrender, before the combined attacks 
they hauled down their flags on August 27. Victory cost dear, the ports 
were in ruins, the number of dead high. Fortunately commissaires took 
over, Diethelm in Toulon and Aubrac in Marseilles. It was now a race 
for Grenoble and Lyon. On August 19 Colonel Zeller had landed at 
St. Tropez and roused the maquis, who liberated the Basses Alpes and 
cleared the path for troops, who debouched along the Route Napoléon. 
The battle for Grenoble proved brief. The Germans blew up their depots 
. and fled. The Wehrmacht was now threatened with encirclement. Overlord 
and Anvil acted as pincers. Lyon, “capital of resistance”, was in the way. 
Here had been recruited Armée des Alpes, alone to escape disaster. 
On the occupation of the Free Zone in November, 1942, civil resistance 
increased. Combat, Temoignage Chrétien, Liberation, La Voix du Peuple, 
became clandestine voices that kept honour aflame. Col. Descours re- 
grouped the maquis and with regular troops launched the attack. The foe 
at bay behaved with reckless cruelty. Atrocities at Bron and Saint-Genis- 
Laval moved Gerlier, the ‘‘cardinal of resistance”, to protest to the Gestapo 
chief Knapp, and commissaire Yves Farge to the Red Cross. When the 
town fell the FIP exacted stern reprisals and liberation grew bloodstained. 
The trap closed, and de Lattre and Leclerc met on September 12 at Nod. 
Within the large area between the Pyrenees and the Loire and the 
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Atlantic and the Rhône, the FTP attack on Tarbes gave the signal for 
general action. The foe retreated from Pau, Orthez and Dax, leaving 
behind tortured prisoners and the free corps meted out “‘people’s justice” 
on collaborators. In the Corréze, Gard and Dordogne liberation was the 
work mainly of FTP-dominated maquis, and as old scores were paid off 
atrocities were frequent. For the maguis here had a mixed following, 
escapees from Saukel’s labour requisitions, Spanish guerillas and robber 
bands. Sober citizens had sought shelter even in the milice to escape the red 
maquis. In the Herault the struggle between the maquis rouge-vif and 
blanc-vif recalled the Restoration white terror. In an atmosphere of civil 
war, FIP challenged Gaullist efforts to liberate without revolution. In 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier and Limoges, liberated by the red maquis, 
Communists had to be dislodged. Colonel Drilhe in Bordeaux had to use 
subterfuge, struggling against FTP supported by Spanish anarchist and 
Communist refugees. At Toulouse where Ravanol led the red liberation, 
the arrival of André Philip, who appointed Bertaux commissaire, just held 
the situation. At Montpellier, Gilbert de Chambrun dominated the revolu- 
tionary liberation and there was long doubt when Zeller was appointed 
commissaire. At Limoges, Guingouin “the Limousin Tito”, the “Prefet du 
Maquis’’, lorded over an area riddled with feuds, while a Jacquerie 
terrorized. Even de Gaulle’s arrival did not allay the danger. He deter- 
mined to combat it at its source. In December, 1944, he went to Moscow 
and secured the Franco-Soviet Pact. Thorez and Jeannette Vermersch 
returned and declared against “patriotic militias”, Communism’s armed 
forces, and Duclos and Franchon obeyed Moscow’s directives. Stalin did 
not wish to compromise relations with the U.S.A. and Great Britain by 
premature operations in France. In 1944 he still needed his allies. 

The Battle of France continued till September. Then began the Battle 
of the Frontiers. Hitler dare not retreat for Wagner in Alsace and Burckel 
in Lorraine had done all that legalized cruelty could to Germanize them. 
Three armies invaded under Montgomery, Bradley and Devers. After the 
“Bataille des Sapins’’, the French homecoming into Saverne and Strasbourg 
(surrendered by Vaterrode on November 25), was greeted with delirious 
joy. Forts on the Atlantic wall still held. In October, 1944, de Gaulle 
created les Forces Françaises de Quest, under Larminat, who with maquis 
units, cleared France of the foe. Royan was razed by aerial attack. On 
May 8 Schirlitz surrendered La Rochelle. St. Nazaire and Lorient followed 
next day, while Frisius capitulated at Dunkirk. So passed Vichy, without 
a struggle. Not merely was it the product of enemy triumph; it had become 
its mouthpiece, based on sham legality secured in a panic twilight. So 
triumphed de Gaulle, whose genius conceived and whose industry fashioned 
victory from defeat. Events justified his haughty and lofty claim “Moi. 
La France”. Such was its intensity that no-one mocked. Yet a rift appeared 
in the “grand design” of liberation: where the Soviets liberated they sub- 
stituted the hammer and sickle for the swastika, and where the Allies thrust 
back the foe they returned to the vanquished their dignity. 


VICTOR COHEN 
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CHINA’S TECHNICAL POSITION 


WO factors have combined, to make the world at-large believe that 
Communist China is on the threshold of a vast technological 
revolution analogous to that of Soviet Russia. Western assessments, 

based upon population figures and the undoubted enthusiasm of the 
Communist rulers of Peking, have been combined with the increase in the 
export of industrial products undercutting competitors throughout the Far 
Fast. Russian and, Asian sources, quoting Communist Chinese sources, 
have for the past ten years or so become influenced by the detailed and 
overwhelming statistics published and broadcast to the outside world by 
every available method. A further contributory factor may be the fact that 
Soviet satellite successes have led some to expect that what the Communists 
call “crash programmes” (maximum efforts) might produce results in a 
country where every aspect of science, industry and research are in the 
hands of a centralized authority. 

“The East Wind will overcome the West”: this is the doctrine which 
Moscow and Peking alike have adopted in scientific matters. The confusion 
of propaganda and fact recently went so far that certain Western observers 
recently predicted that the Communist Chinese would fire their first 
satellite-bearing rocket towards the end of 1959. It is most instructive to 
base an assessment of contemporary Mainland Chinese science and 
technology upon a factual review of past and present conditions. 
Theorizing from material provided by the Communists linked with propa- 
ganda objectives is more likely to be unproductive. The present Chinese 
régime on the Mainland has based its theoretical science upon the former 
Central Academy of Science, and the old Peking Research Institute. Soviet 
Russia contributed in several directions after the Communist victory over 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the October of 1957 an agreement was signed between 
the two collectivist States to the effect that scientists of the countries should 
make co-operative efforts in no less than 89 varieties of scientific work. 
Moscow for her part also agreed to send 288 experts to help the Chinese. 
The following January a special Agreement provided for Russian aid for 
the development of technological studies. Early in 1959 delegates of 
Communist China and Russia arranged in Peking that the latter nation 
would assist in the construction of heavy industrial plants, the exploration 
of mines, chemical works and the manufacture of machinery. The 
expansion of science in China seems largely dependent upon Russia. 
Observers who quote the export from China of pharmaceutical goods and 
high-grade machine-tools to the Far East as evidence of Communist pro- 
gress from scratch were recently somewhat discountenanced by the 
revelation that, for reasons of “face”, the Peking régime had been buying 
these items from Europe and reselling them at below cost. In the matter of 
atomic energy, Russians started a nuclear research institute in China in 
1958. No further information is available, but it has been suggested that 
the news that the Chinese are still working upon certain problems of 
uranium indicates that their elder brothers have not given them the full 
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information that would be expected in a free interchange of scientific 
knowledge in this sphere. 

An analysis of the bases of Chinese science today shows extraordinary 
conditions which would militate against any significant development of 
scientific and industrial power for at least several years to come. The 
country, for instance, lacks trained scientists. The Communist Director 
of the Peking Academy of Science himself reports that there are in all 
5,506 scientific workers in China. This includes the veriest beginners. 
This figure may be contrasted with 900,000 in the United States and a 
quarter of a million professional scientists in the Soviet Union, Britain, 
with a population less than one-eighth that of Communist China, has more 
than 32 times as many trained scientists. The Communist Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chou En-lai, has himself indicated that most of the scientists on the 
Mainland have little interest in their work. This position has been brought 
about to some extent by the Communist Party’s attitude towards science 
within the country; whatever external propaganda may say, Mr. Nieh 
Yung-chen (Chairman of the Scientific Planning Board of Peking) has put 
it on record that Chinese scientific workers are not enthusiasts: ““Many 
scientists are not willing to carry out the research tasks assigned to them 
by the Government; and they seem to have no interest in science and 
technology at all.” One reason for this apathy undoubtedly is the quaint 
dictum of Communist leaders to the effect that science comes from 
practical experience; therefore book-learning is secondary to practice. As 
a result, many theoreticians have been sent to remote places to work with 
their hands. This is said to be caused by the necessity of subduing the 
intellectuals. The shortage of research facilities may well have contributed 
to Chinese despair on the scientific front. Instruments supplied by the 
other Communist bloc countries are alleged to have rusted away due to 
the ignorance of the scientists as to their uses. A further disastrous 
development among practical scientists in Communist China was the 
failure of the “‘crash-programme” to produce steel from ordinary domestic 
hearths by time-honoured traditional methods. Although this undertaking 
was abandoned, the psychological effect upon people, Party and scientists 
alike has made the very term “backyard furnace” associated with miserable 
failure. 

The recent disastrous floods throughout continental China have con- 
tributed towards setting the clock back where material progress is concerned. 
Science and industry have been taking second place to rehabilitation and 
the production of food crops of all kinds. The breakdown of the ‘‘com- 
mune” system, in which people were given working and living units on the 
beehive principle has meant that plans for the utilization of thesé com- 
munities in scientific development and even as minor industries have had 
to be shelved. All in all, it seems that Communist China has a long way 
to go in science and industry. 

S. J. FISHANE 
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WASHINGTON’S PANAMA HEADACHE 


INCE Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal, a number of events 
have occurred in Panama which have shaken Washington’s com- 
placency regarding the Panama Canal. It did not take long thereafter 

for the Panamanians to indicate to Washington that the status of the Canal 
was not at all a closed question. The sharpening of the issue induced 
the late John Foster Dulles to deal with the difference in the status of the 
two big canals at a press conference and to restate the historical U.S. 
claim to sovereignty over the Canal Zone, and culminated in the effort, 
on November 3, 1959, of the Panamanian extremists to invade the zone 
and raise their flag there. When U.S. border police repulsed them, they 
rioted in Panama City, the capital. A few days later another outbreak 
had to be suppressed by the Panamanian National Guard with the help of 
U.S. troops—and vandalism followed both repulses. In fact, some 150 
taut-faced demonstrators and students advanced on the U.S. Embassy, 
hauled down the U.S. flag, ripped it to shreds, and hoisted Panama’s flag. 
Washington’s reaction was confused. President Eisenhower thought that 
the affair was “puzzling” and stressed that the treaty, by which the Canal 
was first built, has been modified twice, each revision granting “a greater 
degree or level of rights to the Panamanians.” 

What, then, is the trouble? ‘The political, historical, economic and 
emotional causes go back to 1903 when President Theodore Roosevelt, 
under the influence of the geo-political theories of Admiral Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, decided that the U.S. must construct a canal through the section 
of the isthmus then controlled by Colombia. 

The history of Panama goes back to 1513 when Vasco Nufiez de Balboa 
reached, with considerable difficulties, the Pacific Coast by struggling 
through the 50 miles of jungle from the Atlantic coast; he was the first 
white man to gaze on the broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Three 
years later, Pedro Arias de Avila, Governor of the Spanish colony on 
the Atlantic coast, came to a native fishing village on the shores of the 
Pacific, and adopted the name “panama” (the Indian word for “abundance 
of fish”) for the region; he founded also the City of Panama on August 15, 
1519. Thereafter its borderlines reached out into the surrounding regions— 
even as far as Chile and what is now Argentina. But eventually the border 
was reduced to practically the present area. Panama became a great 
distributing centre from which Spain was sending its merchandise to its 
colonies in the New World; at that time the city was connected with 
Porto Bello on the Atlantic by a stone-paved highway, until its usefulness 
became limited by the railroad line built across the isthmus in 1850-1855. 
In 1821 Panama joined Colombia and stayed within its sovereignty for 
82 years in spite of its frequent attempts to break away. When the 
Colombian Senate rejected U.S. proposals for canal rights over the narrow 
isthmus, Panama proclaimed its independence in 1903; U.S. Marines 
restrained Colombian solders from interfering on the ground that the U.S. 
Colombian Treaty of 1846 gave the U.S. the right to keep the isthmus open. 
“ The U.S.-Panama Treaty of 1903, under which the U.S. acquired the 
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10-mile-wide Canal Zone bisecting Panama, reads: “The Republic of 
Panama grants to the United States all the rights, power and authority 
within the zone . . . which the (U.S.) would possess and exercise if it were 
the sovereign ....’’ The phrasing was designed to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of Panamanian nationalists. Washington put down $10,000,000 
and agreed to pay $250,000,000 ($430,000 after devaluation of the U.S. 
dollar in 1933) each year. During World War II, the U.S. was given the 
right to form a number of bases in Panama; all were evacuated in 1948, 
however, after the Panama Assembly rejected the 10-year lease agreement 
of December 22, 1947. 

The Republic lies entirely in the tropic zone. Due to the U.S. sanitation 
methods introduced by Canal Zone officials, Panama is one of the healthiest 
tropical states today. The main railway is the U.S. Government-owned 
Panama railroad, 47.64 miles long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
City to Colón. (The Chiriqui Railway, a Government-owned enterprise, 
connects the port of Pedregal with David and Boquete, a distance of 33 
miles; the United Fruit Company operates the third line about 150 miles 
radiating from Almirante and it is used mostly for the transport of 
bananas.) But the advent of the airplane has become of prime importance 
in recent years. Panama City and Colón account for more than one-fifth 
of the population. Although both cities lie within the limits of what is 
known as the Canal Zone, both are under the control of the Government 
of Panama. (In recent years many foreign ships have registered in Panama 
to escape high labour costs and Government regulations of other states.) 
The Canal is the country’s biggest economic asset; about a third of the 
national income is usually secured from the wages of Panamanians working 
in the Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U.S. personnel in the Zone. 
The ocean short cut brings in more than 40 million dollars a year in tolls, 
and a new Canal Zone treaty was signed in 1955, giving Panama $1,930,000 
a year from Canal revenue (this compares with a net profit of 2.6 million 
made by the U.S. in the last fiscal year). 

From this complex situation emerge certain Panamanian demands. The 
extreme nationalists have been promoting canal-baiting, an old tradition 
in Panama, with the help of Communists and followers of Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro, resenting especially the fact that the Canal, ruled by a foreign 
power, cuts their country in two. It is true that, economically, to the poor 
and unemployed, the Canal has stood as a shining example of prosperity, 
but plain greed is also involved and the leaders are pressing for more 
jobs, higher wages and a bigger direct payment. Although the Communist 
Party is poorly organized and weak here, it is known that Moscow is 
spending millions of dollars here since, from the viewpoint of the Kremlin, 
this branch is the most strategically located in the Caribbean area. 

Officially, President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., of Panama, is favouring 
patience and rejected a recent suggestion that the strategic waterway be 
turned over to the Organization of American States. But he is also con- 
fronted with certain social and economic realities, resulting especially 
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from a spurt in Panama’s population over the last two decades. The recent 
rate of increase has averaged 3.5 per cent a year, the total rising from 
576,000 in 1937 to 962,000 at the beginning of 1958. In such circumstances, 
the diminishing importance of revenues from Canal tolls has-stimulated the 
administration to the exploitation of natural resources that were left largely 
neglected during the first half century of Panama’s existence; they include 
enough good land to feed all sections of the country, exclusive of the 
jungles and swamps of Darien, and a climate favouring every type of 
tropical agriculture. In addition, the highlands constitute promising loca- 
tions for cattle and dairy farms, more of which could prosper under proper 
conditions of investment and management. But the troubles in Panama 
have also raised serious questions in Washington whether, after all, the 
control of the Canal is but an obsolete shibboleth. 

Historically, the strategic value of the Canal to the United States was 
stressed, and at the turn of the century the need for a waterway across 
the Isthmus was proved by the Spanish-American War exploit of the Oregon, 
steaming at flank speed from Puget Sound to Cuban waters by way of 
the Magellan Straits—a distance three times what it would have been had 
the Canal been built. The Canal’s contribution, as pointed out by the 
spiritual father of the whole idea, Admiral Mahan, in 1912, was to provide 
the American Navy with means of communication between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. “Communications,” wrote the great authority on sea- 
power, “dominate war in all its aspects.” The 1914-1918 War came a 
month before the opening of the newly built Canal, and confirmed the 
claims made for a trans-isthmian waterway; the efficiency of the American 
Navy was doubled and the supply of key raw materials from abroad was 
greatly accelerated. When World War II opened, naval power was still 
evaluated as being America’s primary defence. The Atlantic, Pacific and 
Asiatic fleets could meet anywhere in the world within three weeks, thanks 
to the Panama Canal. Hence the course of the war did not do away with 
the faith of Americans in the paramount importance of the Canal. 

Since 1945 the strategic importance of the Canal has, however, under- 
gone a re-valuation, thanks to the technological developments*and new 
strategic concepts. There now exists a two-ocean fleet, with aircraft carriers 
whose beam and canted decks are too big for the Gaillard narrows. Swift 
wartime mobilization is now better served by continental means of trans- 
portation on land and in the air. Here the most important role is played 
by high speed highways and jet-propelled military and civilian air transport 
links. Continental pipelines transport oil at a lower cost than the tankers’ 
carrying inter-coastal trade. Furthermore, the industrial development of 
the American west coast has diverted petroleum products to local con- 
sumption. And, in recent years, it is apparent that the Arctic Ocean can 
offer an alternative strategic route which will chop off 5,000 miles from the 
11,200 miles separating Tokyo and London, The Canal’s vulnerability in 
an atomic-missile war has been shown by the war games of April, 1957, 
and the danger of sabotage by damaging the locks was acknowledged even 
before the Canal was built. Thus, since World War II, Washington has 
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assigned the Canal a low strategic priority, and protection there is merely 
skeletal: two anti-aircraft battalions and one infantry regiment, token 
submarine and surface patrols by the navy and no permanent units of 
combat aircraft. This strategic aspect is, interestingly enough, in direct 
contrast to its peaceful importance, since the Canal is breaking all records 
in volume of traffic; in fact, in 1959 more ships used the Canal than during 
the same period in 1958, and this was a record year. All in all, then, the 
Canal is, militarily, becoming a nuisance to Washington—and at a time 
when the Canal is booming commercially as never before. 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


THE SUDAN TODAY 


HE fourth anniversary of the Sudan’s establishment as an independent 
State was celebrated on January 1 this year, for it was on that date 
in 1956 that a new democratic nation was created. This enabled the 

Sudanese people to manage their own affairs in their own way through a 
Parliament elected by the people. At that time it was sincerely believed 
that the Sudan was ready for independence for the United Kingdom 
Government had previously introduced successive measures for training 
the Sudanese to undertake political responsibility. Instead of bringing 
furthér economic and social progress and prosperity, independence resulted 
in continued political instability which not only retarded the country’s 
advancement but also threatened its independence. Therefore, in the early 
hours of the morning on November 17, 1958, a bloodless and peaceful 
revolution took place when the army, under the command of General 
Abboud, took over the Government of the Sudan and established a 
military dictatorship without any opposition from the political parties. 
The army immediately suspended the Constitution, dissolved Parliament 
and abolished the five-man Supreme Council. It set up a Supreme Military 
Council” and a Council of Ministers composed of military and civilian 
members with General Abboud as Prime Minister. The Ministers were 
given full powers: available to them under a military dictatorship so that 
they could remove any factors which might interfere with the aims of the 
new régime. These powers have been fully exercised as there is neither 
freedom of speech nor of any kind of association. It has been necessary 
for the régime to enforce such severe measures in order to prevent the 
uprising of any political organization under foreign influence. 

The main cause why democracy has so far failed to work in the Sudan 
is because the three main political parties—the Umma Party, the People’s 
Democratic Party and the National Unionist Party—failed to reach a 
compromise on the kind of foreign policy which the country should 
follow. This was further complicated by the fact that no party obtained 
sufficient seats in the House of Representatives to form a single party 
government. The Umma Party stood for maintaining close relations with 
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the United Kingdom and the West, and were suspicious of Egypt’s intentions 
towards the Sudan; the P.D.P. wanted a more friendly attitude towards 
Egypt and a closer association with the East, while the N.U-.P., fearing 
Egyptian interference, was still friendly towards Egypt. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the coalition of the Umma Party and the P.D.P. under 
the Premiership of Abdullah Khalid to’ reach any final decisions during 
the time it governed the country between July, 1956, and November, 1958. 
However, the roots of the political crisis were formed in August, 1958, 
when the Umma Party opened negotiations for forming a coalition with 
the N.U.P., and these continued until November 16 when an agreement 
was reached. But in October leaders of the P.D.P. and N.U.P. met in 
Cairo and this aroused the suspicions of the Army and Abdullah Khalil, 
and a group of senior officers decided that the proposed coalition of the 
Umma Party and the N.U.P. would create an insecure position for Abdullah 
Khalil. Thus, the Sudan was turned from a democratic State into a military 
dictatorship overnight. 

For almost 12 months the only open opposition which the régime faced 
came from within the army itself, and up to the time of the first anniversary 
of the Revolution in November, 1959, dissident officers had attempted 
three coups against General Abboud. The first took place in March, the 
other in May and the third a week before the November celebrations. All 
attempts were unsuccessful and the officers involved arrested. Neverthe- 
less, the Government has only been partly successful in curtailing the 
political aspirations of the Sudanese. This became apparent as the first 
year of military rule came to a close and a growing desire for a return to 
civilian rule was displayed. Students and a railway trade union delegation 
appealed to Generff Abboud for the re-establishment of a democratic 
Government, but the delegates were immediately sent to gaol. The other 
- opposition to the régime comes from the Ansar-Moslem sect, headed by 
El Mahdi, whose father, Sir El Mahdi, who died in March, 1959, was 
head of the Umma Party. Sir El Mahdi approved of a temporary military 
government until things were normal, when parliamentary government 
should be restored. His son believes that the time for this has now come 
and to support this claim he has openly criticized the agreement with 
Egypt over the future distribution of the Nile waters. It is believed that 
former members of the N.U.P. support him. Therefore, the régime is faced 
with opposition from several quarters which might shortly compel it to 
allow politics to participate again in the running of the country in order 
to avoid any general unrest. Undoubtedly opposition is encouraged by the 
Communists, who have exerted a great influence on most walks of life 
in the Sudan despite the measures taken since May, 1958, to combat it. 
As an illegal organization the Communist Party has existed under various 
names in the Sudan since 1946, and its supporters control most of the trade 
unions and the Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation. Moreover, it 
has a profound influence in the professional associations as well as in the 
women’s and youth organizations. It is probably the Government’s most 
powerful opponent, especially as Communist sympathizers are among the 
young army Officers. A return to democratic methods could at present 
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result in the pro-Communists playing a decisive part in the political life 
of the country. 

One of the main tasks which the régime has had to‘face has been to 
restore economic stability and with this it has had a considerable measure of 
success. Cotton is the mainstay of the Sudanese economy and provides 
60 per cent of the country’s foreign currency. Despite a record crop in 
1956-57, a third of the cotton produced was sold because of a decree 
which fixed reserved prices for sale by auction. The yield in 1957-58 was 
very poor, and this was accompanied by a fall in demand and in prices. 
This caused the country’s free sterling reserves to fall from £8.35.7 million 
at the beginning of 1957 to £8.4.8 million at the end of 1958. In addition 
£S.1.7 million had been drawn from the International Monetary Fund, and 
a short-term loan of £8.2.9 million was borrowed by the Sudan Gezira 
Board, the main cotton producer. Faced with this precarious situation 
the new régime immediately concluded the credit finance of imports with 
the United States to the value of £5.5.2 million, the United Kingdom 
£S.4.9 million and West Germany £S.2 million. Furthermore, the fixed 
reserve price of cotton was abolished in January, 1959, although the right 
to withdrawn cotton from auction was retained. All the 1958-59 crop 
was sold, but at a somewhat lower price. This enabled the Sudan Gezira 
Board to repay its loans, and the country’s free sterling reserves had 
accumulated to over £8.30 million by the end of August, while import 
restrictions introduced in April, 1958, were relaxed. Even so a rise in 
the general standard of living will not be forthcoming until cotton prices 
improve or there is an increase in the production of other commodities. 

The Budget revenue for 1959-60 is estimated at £42,885,631 and 
expenditure at £42,779,764, leaving a small surplus. The increase on 
either side is £S.4 million over the previous Budget. Much of the increased 
revenue came from higher import duties, and that in expenditure is due 
to heavier commitments in the education, health and security services. 
Moreover, £S.8.6 million is being spent on new development schemes in 
the current financial year. These include a hydro-electric plant at Sennar 
on the Blue Nile and the Managil Extension to the Gezira irrigated area. 
United States capital is financing the building of a number of factories, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
advanced £8.14.3 million for developing the railways. Last August an 
important oil prospecting agreement was concluded with the Italian oil 
company AGIP, under which the company is paying £S.6,000 for licences . 
for prospecting along the Red Sea coast and in Sudanese territorial waters. 
All these projects are helping to speed up the country’s economic recovery. 
The régime has also been successful in reaching an agreement with Egypt 
over the distribution of the Nile waters, which has been the subject of 
negotiations for almost six years. Under the agreement Egypt will pay 
£15 million compensation for land flooded on the High Aswan project, 
while the Sudan will lend Egypt 1.5 milliard cubic meters of water. 

Now that the foundations for establishing a stable economy have been 
laid, it remains to be seen how long General Abboud will continue to 
run the country without politics. However, a return to civilian government 
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is unlikely until it is certain that political considerations will not hinder 
that progress which has already been made, and Sudanese party politics 
are entirely free from foreign influence. 

i E. H. RAWLINGS 


IBIZA—THE ISLAND OF NIGHTINGALES 


HE first impression is of a pyramid, save that the stone is the colour 
of salt. For the last half-hour we have been hugging the northern 
shores of Ibiza, watching the dawn throw its long lassoes of light 

over the black, barbaric rocks of the coast-line; here, more than at either 
Barcelona or Valencia, the land sweats under the sun. Then as we 
suddenly swing round into the harbour, the rows of houses gay with 
hangings seem to meet in a three-cornered fiesta hat. There has been a 
momentary quivering of the holds, a spurring hard of this horse—since 
that is quite literally what the Princess Mahon is to her Spanish crew, 
a sea-horse—until now, by comparison, all is stil] as the small skiffs carry 
our ropes to the posterns at the water’s edge. The Civil Guard order and 
counter-order instructions about the gangways. The fences that earlier 
this morning penned the garrison goats to the castle walls are hastily 
brought, set at one angle, then another, all in the vain hope of imposing 
a brief Customs check in the next few minutes. Tempers rise as the ship’s 
bell sounds; but already the notes appear sour in the hot, perspiring air; 
the pure milky tones that beat out the watches of the night have been lost. 
There 18 something harsh and wooden in the bell-metal—the right music 
for Ibiza, the most savage of the Balearic Isles. 
zX X X 


Our hotel proprietor drives us to the centre of the port, asking us to 
wait uno momento. An hour later he returns laden with things, among 
them boot-laces, scissors and razor blades. There has been time to 
acclimatize ourselves to the slow, jogging rhythm of the island where the 
roads flower from the capital, each separately, so that every journey 
means a return to this centre, the noonday dust dictating its own speed- 
limit of 20 miles per hour. Half-way down the Jesus Avenue, leading 
to Saint Eulalia del Rio, the proprietor’s cousin joins us. She is dressed 
in black, her skin the colour of dates. Work in the fields has pressed the 
juice of existence dry, and this is a community where primarily the young 
and the old count. Beneath the great white bridal blossoms that line the 
route, crouching squaws like black dots litter the plain; and indeed the 
Phoenician, Greek and Red Indian invaders have all left their mark. 
Blindfolded and harnessed, horses turn water-wheels throughout the day. 
A few chickens run into the road. And then it is the same all over 
again—the white blossoms, the horses, the chickens. 

As we sweep round into Saint Eulalia, we cross the one and only river 
with its tributaries dispersed by a vast irrigation scheme for miles through 
the terracotta soil. This is the second largest village (the port is the 
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island’s one town), and already the foundations for three new hotels are 
laid. An open-air arena for dancing is under construction—though in 
the meantime an arrow points to a side entrance advertising beer and 
ham sandwiches. But at the Kiosko, in the main square, the turkeys strut 
in and out of the tables. Here, the Costa Brava influence is still far away; 
and paulo, with its syrupy taste—not quite port, not quite “Metatone’’— 
remains the local aperitif; its chief rivals are pernod or brandy at a peseta 
a glass, or limonados naturala straight from the trees at two pesetas. The 
daily bus has drawn in and a woman steps off it in trousers, a “sloppy 
joe” slung around her shoulders. Another lowers her pitcher to watch. 
The men who are playing dominoes stop; the recaptured moment of 
Catalan strategy of 1936 is forgotten. Their teeth assume the quality of 
melon seeds for the spitting, and a violent hissing ensues. The modern 
world is curiously alien in this biblical setting. Not so long ago they 
stoned a woman who, unaccompanied, drove this way. 

The horizon is clear and now in all the penetrating glare of the 
Mediterranean there comes the nostalgia for the grey waters of the Camden 
Town lock or the cosy cups of tea drunk in bed-sitting-rooms off Notting 
Hill Gate. There is a feeling of nakedness and exposure. The eye needs 
its own dark room for development since too much light blinds the retina. 
This is the traveller’s paradox—the need to be blinded to see, the need 
to take home the negative on trust. The photographs that we have taken 
will become more than mementoes when later they are fixed into loose 
corners of eighteenth century prints of Dr. Johnson, or laid along the 
mantelpiece. Instead they will become the fixed reality. Only a memory 
of the whiteness of the blossom will stay, the heavy sagging petals cascading 
with a whiteness as of snow before roof-tops have smirched it. 

And then the sound of the nightingales. As the afternoon draws into 
night and darkness suddenly clamps down, so we sit, as though crouched 
over a gas fire, by the ten watt bulbs. Out in the bay the pilot lights come 
on one after the other, stringing a necklace from shore to shore. Above 
the verandah the bamboo shoots whisper with their own secret life. The 
proprietor’s son is tuned in to Barcelona, his black pupils swelling with 
remembered pride at a boy’s first encounter with the big city, the six 
weeks he spent with an uncle. The 14-hour sea journey to the mainland 
drifts away as the rhythm becomes hotter, growing to the insistent beat of 
the big-stick boy at the drums. Then a call from the kitchen. The meal 
is ready. “Messieurs et mesdames, quand vous yaudrez.. .” 


* % X 


“. . . quand vous vaudrez . . .”: the same heavy lisped French. This 
time the proprietor is waiting to drive us back. When we motor into the 
port it is just four o’clock. The siesta is over, and in two hours we shall 
be leaving. For a last view we climb by the zig-zagging streets towards 
the garrison and church. On the way, low arched entrances keep the upper 
rooms cool. Children look out, their bare feet surrounded by clucking 
hens, for here the farmyard penetrates to the centre of every home. Already 
as we amble down these cobbled paths the fences from the goat pen are 
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being carried to the quay for our departure. At last we reach the peak of 
this Moorish fortress‘and lean over; we can see the Princess Mahon being 
loaded with her cargo of salt from the island’s mines. The yellow sand- 
stone of the parapet has been pocked and marked by machine-gun fire. 
The white is an off-colour and everywhere the walls are peeling. By the 
door of the cathedral someone has drawn two hearts—Antonio y Maria. 
There is a feeling that the town is shedding its life as every morning the 
sun brings decay a little closer. But what of the first impression, the white 
. pyramid we saw a month ago? Was it an illusion? A mouth, later the 
photographs on the mantelpiece say that it was not. 
NEVILLE BRAvaRGoKe 


MACHIAVELLI AND FLORENCE 


S we approach the centenary of those world and established order- 
shaking events which had their climax in the first meeting in Turin 
of a parliament representing all Italy except Rome and Venetia, there 

is also enshrined one lesser anniversary which may be overlooked, but 
which deserves from its many interests to be remembered. ‘“The Florentine 
secretary's orb never quite sets,” wrote Lord Morley, recounting the events 
of that year, 1860, of Italian re-unification, “‘and it was now rising to a 
lurid ascendant in the politics of Europe for a long generation to come, 
lighting up the unblest gospel that whatever policy may demand justice 
will allow.” It is of Machiavelli that Morley is speaking, unjustly the more 
discerning fear. But more to the point was the fact that in a brief and 
provoking conflict of 1859 France and Piedmont defeated Austria at 
Magenta on June 4, and at Solferino on the 24th of the same month. The 
peoples of Modena, Parma and Tuscany were repudiating by popular 
risings, a movement in which they were joined in Romagna where the 
Pope’s authority was overthrown, not only the rulers of the time but also 
the limitations on their hopes and aspirations imposed by the craven peace 
of Villafranca, itself the offspring of the fears of Napoleon III. Meanwhile, 
the provisional government of Tuscany was recalling the glories of Florence 
of the past by ordering a complete edition of the works of Machiavelli. 

This might seem puzzling to many of us today. We tend to think of 
Machiavelli as the diabolic author of an even more diabolic text-book for 
tyrants. Such is the myth on which so many of us have been fed for so 
long. Perhaps it is best summarized in the couplet: 

Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our Old Nick. 

Or as Macaulay summed it up in his essay on the subject in the March, 
1827, issue of The Edinburgh Review: “The terms in which he is commonly 
described would seem to import that he was the Tempter, the Evil Principle, 
the discoverer of ambition and revenge, the original inventor of perjury, 
and that, before the publication of his fatal Prince, there had never been 
a hypocrite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a simulated virtue, or a convenient 
crime.” Such is a fair summary of the general outlook and opinion of 
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Machiavelli; there are reasons why he wrote his Prince, but they need 
not detain us here. Nor would a people fighting for its own life and liberty 
pamper itself with useless luxuries, or vanities. The reason for the esteem 
in which Machiavelli was held, and which occasioned this official re-publica- 
tion of his works was his History of Florence, commissioned by Pope 
Clement VII when a cardinal, himself a Florentine, of the house of Medici. 

Even Hallam had nothing but praise for that work and his remarks are 
worth recalling, for they give the best indication of that otherwise curious 
re-edition. He wrote: ‘This great work is enough to immortalize the 
name of Machiavelli. Seldom has a more giant stride been made in any 
department of literature than by this judicious, clear, and elegant history 
. . . Machiavelli was the first who gave at once a luminous development 
of great events in their causes and connections, such as we find in the 
_ first book of his History of Florence. That view of the formation of 
` European societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, though it may seem now to contain only what is familiar, had 
never been attempted before, and is still, for its conciseness and truth,,. 
as good as any that can be read.” The language itself can merit and be 
granted nothing but praise; there are no laboured expressions, no over- 
wrought sentences, but the whole moves on, plain and concise in argument, 
clear and animated in statement of fact or in description, all endowed with 
that graceful eloquence which results from a skilful use of idioms. The 
language of the purer writers of Italy has continued as it was left them 
by Machiavelli, who has nearly the same freshness of expression as is to 
be found in the prose of Dryden and Addison. 

The people of Tuscany, then, a century ago, gave expression to the 
abiding values they regarded as inherent in his works, to the milestone 
that he was in the field of history study and to the benefits he had bestowed 
on the written use of their language, to the necessary and inescapable 
esteem in which they-held him as their own historian par excellence. 
They had been—and still were when the decision was taken—fighting for 
their own national life. His Prince they dismissed as a reporter’s statement 
of custom and usage of the time, a usage which has changed little since. 
Machiavelli himself said of the work: “If I taught princes how to tyrannize, 
I also taught the people how to destroy them.” For it should not be 
forgotten that he was himself (and paid heavy penalties for being so) a 
republican both at heart and in practice. 

Yet though Clement VII commissioned his History, it was Cardinal Pole 
who first assailed him, an attack which has not yet ceased. And we may 
consider it part of a local neglect of genius, later rectified, that the first 
really exhaustive and worthy edition of his works had to wait two centuries 
after his death. Then it was published at Florence in 1782 by the exertions 
and liberality of Earl Cowper, by whom five years later a monument was 
erected over the author’s remains with this inscription: 

Tanto Nomini nullum par Elogium 


Nicolaus Machiavelli. 
Obiit Anno A. P.V. M.D.XXVII. 


Ross WILSON 
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. YOUTH AND MATERIALISM 


HE prevalence of juvenile delinquency, allied to the fact that the 
Statistics for serious criminal offences in 1958 were higher than has 
ever been reported in the United Kingdom and that those for 1959 
are said to be still higher, has recently stirred the Government to action. 
But in the many discussions of this grave problem sufficient emphasis does 
not appear to have been placed on the fact that such a situation existing 
in our Welfare State in which, to quote an election slogan, people have 
“never had it so good”, utterly confounds the socialistic and materialistic 
hypothesis that only circumstances, such as poverty and bad living con- 
ditions, are responsible for the evil tendencies in human nature, and 
that man, being “‘a creature of forces external to himself”, is therefore not 
responsible for his own behaviour. And yet until this unrealistic hypothesis 
is faced and exposed as the baneful and demoralizing influence it has 
undoubtedly been since the advent of Freud, it is difficult to see what the 
Government or any other body can do about the present serious and 
ever worsening problem. l 

We read, for instance, in the report of the Advisory Council on The 
Treatment of Young Offenders, published by H.M. Stationery Office, that 
detention centres are being planned to replace short-term imprisonment for 
law-breakers in the 16-21 age group; and undoubtedly it is advisable that 
the stigma of imprisonment should not be attached to young people on the 
threshold of life if it can be avoided. But what is going to be taught them 
in these disciplinary centres that will alter their outlook and characters, 
and enable them to live as responsible citizens? What philosophy is going 
to be presented to them that can ensure a change of mind and life, or what 
used to be called repentance? 

The answer would appear to be: the creed of externalism, an example 
of which was recently given in a General Overseas Talk on the BBC by 
James Danielli, Professor of Zoology, London University, entitled Can 
Man be Modified? in which he discussed the possibility of changing or 
modifying man by scientific means. Referring to the incidence of lung 
cancer, he pointed out that it could be greatly reduced by the abolition of 
smoking. But instead of advocating what half a century ago would have 
been the obvious course—the voluntary relinquishment of this unnecessary 
and dangerous habit—he apparently thought this was too much to expect 
of the present generation, and suggested, instead, that smoking should be 
replaced by some other form of drug which would not have this fatal side- 
effect. But what assurance could be given that the new, apparently in- 
nocuous drug would not in time be found to have some equally unfortunate 
side-effect? After all, it has taken centuries to discover the connection 
between the use of tobacco and cancer. 

In the eighteenth century, as we all know, the smoking habit was almost 
entirely replaced by snuff-taking. But why should it be assumed that people 
must either puff or inhale smoke, or make themselves sneeze by snuffing 
up powder, neither of which is a natural nor rational proceeding? Why, 
therefore, are these deliberately acquired habits represented as being so 
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difficult to eliminate that a compensatory drug must be found to make 
relinquishment possible? Such an attitude assumes that men already lack 
their most priceless possessions, mental dominion and will-power. And 
while undoubtedly this is what the advocates of scientific materialism desire 
to prove in order to justify their hypothesis, it will remain demonstrably 
untrue so long as there are human beings sufficiently reasonable and self- 
controlled to cure themselves of such indulgences by their own inward 
resources. My own father was told in his sixties that he was shortening his 
life by habitual smoking. As he wished to live, he promptly ceased to 
smoke and lived to be 85. It is also well known that membership in the 
Christian Science Church is denied to those who smoke or drink alcohol. 
Most adult applicants for such membership have indulged in both those 
habits before embracing this religion, but all have to “demonstrate” their 
freedom from such enslavement before they are accepted into the Church 
of their choice—and it has many members, especially in the U.S.A. 
It is not in the interests of science that man should be encouraged to assert 
his manhood by using his own inward resources. Instead he must be 
pampered and pandered to by scientific theories and methods which, while 
apparently merciful, are aiming to convince him that he is “a creature of 
forces external to himself” fit for nothing but the life of a conforming cell 
in a scientific termitary. This has been, from the first, the object of 
Marxism which is founded on the scientific materialism that is now proving 
such an able fifth column in the Western world. While prepared to fight a 
suicidal war rather than submit to Communism, we allow our educators 
to indoctrinate the Western public with the fundamental philosophy of our 
ideological foes. 

Such indoctrination is not, however, confined to the West. It has spread 
even to once idealistic India. Not much more than 15 years ago the great 
realist Gandhi was exhorting his fellow-countrymen to practice self-control 
in order to solve what was even then the fearful menace of over-population. 
-= Today, when conditions have considerably worsened and the threat of 
world-famine is more alarming than that of the H bomb, Pandit Nehru 
can only suggest artificial birth control. The idea that man could, and 
should control himself appears to have died out with the passing of Gandhi, 
who not only dared to speak of man’s “soul” but considered it even more 
important and substantial than the body. But denied that hypothesis by 
the prevailing philosophy, we of the West are left with nothing but the 
creed of externalism, preached so glibly by our biologists and psychiatrists, 
with which to reform the young offenders at the new detention centres. 
With the materialistic theory of man pouring from our radio sets and 
blazoned in the national press we can hardly expect to persuade our young 
criminals that they have within them powers, such as resolution, will and 
mental capacity, that can enable them to become responsible citizens. They 
will obviously argue that they are victims of circumstances over which 
they have no control, as the Freudians have so Jong persuaded them, and 
will insist on leaning more and more on external help—clinics, advisers, 
psychiatry, and all the other ostensibly “helpful” scientific paraphernalia. 

Jt is manifestly unjust to blame, as so many harassed judges and social 
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workers do, the parents for the sins of the rising generation. Of what 
use is the most ethical and Christian upbringing in the home when directly 
the child is old enough to go out into the world (or before, if it listens to 
the scientific talks on the radio), it is subjected to. the prevailing materialistic 
climate of thought? To attempt to stand against such indoctrination which 
increasingly pervades the schools, is more than a child can be expected 
to do, even with the help of Church or Sunday School, where he will be 
taught that he was a special creation of God, only to be informed at 
biology class next day that he is descended from the plankton and has 
the salt of the sea in his blood. “A double-minded man is unstable in 
all his ways,” and our children in this scientific age are deliberately being 
trained into this double-mindedness, this near-insanity. Confused and 
bewildered by the present conflicting theories of the West, can young 
people be blamed if, thinking being too much of an effort, they abandon 
the attempt as hopeless, regard life as meaningless and take to unreflective 
irresponsibility? l 

Either scientific materialism, the creed of externalism, and therefore 
Marxism, is true, in which case the sooner we cease the cold war with 
~ Communism the better, or else it is a blasphemous lie about God and 
man which should be opposed wherever and whenever it is found by men 
who still have souls, wills and minds of their own and wish to retain them. 
The materialists, or as they sometimes prefer to be termed, the analysts, 
who are so busy analysing matter that they have become hypnotized by it 
into: believing that it is the one reality, are in fact ilusionists. The answer 
to the riddle of life never has been and never will be found in the direction 
in which they are seeking; for in the ever-changing forms of matter, there 
is no stability, no reality. This is why in every age, materialistic science 
changes its theories. Whereas what Clement of Alexandria termed “divine 
science’’—the truth that bases all the great world-religions and teaches 
men how they ought to live—has laws and rules which are the same today 
as they were in the teachings of Socrates or the Annals of Asoka. And 
this science never ceases to teach and demonstrate that man is capable of 
self-government by means of his mental capacities. As Ouspensky wrote 
in Tertium Organum: 

At some future time positivism will be defined as a system by the aid of 
which it was possible not to think of real things and to limit oneself to the 
region of the unreal and illusory. 

This is the situation in the world today. Until the ruling hierarchy ceases 
to entertain delusive and illusory dreams about the harmless drug that 
will replace all harmful drugs, the perfect tranquillizer that will have no 
unfortunate side-effects, and pays attention to the real and substantial facts 
of the will, mind and spirit within man by which alone he can be reformed 
and transformed, all the detention centres and the most imposing army 
of psychiatrists will never solve the problem of delinquency, adult or 
juvenile, 
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A ROYAL MISTRESS 


N his essay “The Comic Actresses” written in 1815, Leigh Hunt has 
this to say on Mrs. Jordan: “Of all the actresses whom we were in 
the habit of seeing before we came to prison . . . the truest and most 

native is unquestionably Mrs. Jordan. Her talent lies in the expression of 
a warm unsophisticated heart, full of kindly impulses . . . Her range in 
consequence, is not extensive. In sentimental comedy she is particularly 
poor, and she is all deficient in the lady . . . she is the first living actress in 
comedy.”’. Charles Lamb also has a tribute to her: “Mrs. Jordan (when 
acting) has the carelessness of a child; her childlike spirit shook off the 
load of years from her spectators; she seemed one whom care could not 
come near; a privileged being sent to teach mankind what it wants, 
joyousness.”’ It is of the three dimensional character of the lady we would 
prefer to talk here. A collection of letters written by Mrs. Jordan-~most 
of them to the Duke of Clarence—was edited by Professor Aspinall and 
published in 1951. It is in these her true character is revealed so clearly. 
She was actress, mistress and, not least, mother. It is in the last character - 
that she shines most delightfully. She wrote constantly to the Duke and 
the sons she had by him. In particular she evidently loved the eldest boy, 
Lord George Fitzclarence, wholeheartedly. Mrs. Jordan was born on 
November 22, 1761. Her mother was Grace Phillips, one of three sisters, 
all of whom went on the stage. Her father was an Irishman named Bland. 
Dorothy took the name of Jordan in 1782. Her life, written by a man 
named J. Boaden, was published in 1831 and is the work of a whole- 
hearted admirer. In this biography it is stated that the Duke of Clarence, 
retiring from active naval service, soon distinguished the charming actress 
with unbounded admiration. The gay-spirited, unaffected humour of Mrs. 
Jordan carfied the heart of a seaman by a coup-de-main. She accepted 
the terms held out by the Duke, and devoted herself to his interests and 
his habits, his taste and domestic pleasures. In letters the Duke wrote to 
Tom Coutts, the banker, he says: “I differ with you relating to the view 
.at Margate for I hate everything that looks or has the least relation to 
what is Naval.” Yet to the same correspondent in another letter he says 
it would be my ambition and the wish nearest my heart to be the Marine 
Minister! Mrs. Jordan kept the Duke informed about her theatrical 
engagements and movements on tour. Writing from Bath on April 26, 
1809, she says: ““There was a time when my vanity would have been highly 
gratified in having to say that I had surpassed the famed Master Betty 
in attraction which is really the case. On Monday I play to the greatest 
receipt ever taken on any occasion. Old Judge Mansfield has been at the 
play every night and, has secured his Box to the end. I ventured into the 
Pump Room when it was very thin with Mrs. Smith. She was accosted in 
a very abrupt manner by a cross-looking old man with: ‘Have you seen 
Mrs. Jordan? If not, lose no time, see as much of her as you can!’ I 
was very glad when he passed on for fear he should have found me out. 
These are the things that keep me at home.” This, of course, refers to 
the famous Lord Chief Justice and eminent judge. Writing from Dublin, in 
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June of the same year, where she had an engagement and where she was 
unhappily lodged, she says: “I always hated my native land, and now 
I detest it.” Again from the same place and time she tells the Duke: 
“I play Beatrice tonight in Much Ado. It is a very easy quiet part and 
it is fortunate it is so, for I should not have spirits for anything that requires 
much exertion!” At this time her popularity was immense and this seems 


to have weighed on her mind and possibly retarded her efforts. Towards 


the end of the tour, she writes: “However, I have often said and I now 
repeat it, that while one prayer is attended by God Almighty, money shall 
never-disturb my rest.” From Liverpool, in the same year, she writes: 
“I only want to get out of debt that I may in future be able to stay at 
home, for however you may joke about it you surely cannot doubt for a 
moment my being thoroughly tired of the profession.” 

There seems to have been a certain amount of rivalry for the popular 
esteem of the public between Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Siddons, although 
the Jatter was perhaps on the surer side of the scale. Henry Siddons, son 
of the famous Sarah, wrote to Mrs. Jordan in September, 1809: “Madam,” 
he says, “‘may I take the liberty of asking if you will do me the honour 
of visiting Edinburgh? I have built an elegant new theatre. . . to have 


-the advantage of your most unrivalled abilities would be the means of 


making me extremely popular.” In January, 1810, writing to the Duke 
from Manchester she says: “The Low Methodists here declare seriously 
that I employ spells and magic and that by these means I have drawn 
good people from their homes and families, and have actually taken their 
money against their will. Could you suppose any thing so truly absurd?” 
In a letter she writes from York in January, 1810, she makes‘an interesting 
allusion to an historical event long past. “The dumb peal last night 
from the Minster on account of King Charles (1st) martyrdom was the 
most beautiful tho’ most melancholy thing I ever heard.” From Lichfield 
in September, 1810, Mrs. Jordan writes: “It is a pretty little theatre, 
and, what is very desirable to me, a good dressing room.” Her son-in-law, 
Alsop, not at all a satisfactory character, must have been staying with 
her, for she adds: “He is gone out to try to get a sight of Garrick’s and 
Johnson’s dwelling.” 

Shining through all these letters is the expression of a capable woman’s 
sensitive attitude towards life in all its aspects. Of an actor, for instance, 
whose insobriety was notorious she says: “He came behind the scenes, 
sober for the first time . . . a very gentlemanly well informed man he is. 
What a shocking malady, for malady I do believe it is in many cases to 
be—and this is the most charitable way of accounting for the many wretches 
it makes in this world.” From Hull in November, 1810, she writes: “I am 
sick to my heart of this place. I never met such a set-for stupidity and 
apathy. They do nothing all the performance through but crack nuts and 
throw both nuts and shells by handfuls on the stage. They drink porter 
and about 10 o’clock actually eat bread and cheese. It is really mortifying 
to be obliged to play to such savages!” In December in the same year from 
Manchester she notes: “From the applause and reception I received last 
night I began to recollect once more that I was Mrs, Jordan!” On 
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George III’s last attack of madness, December, 1810, she comments: ‘You 
always knew my strong affection for the King even before I knew any of 
his sons, and I will venture to say that he has not a subject in his Kingdom 
that more sincerely participated in all, but particularly in his last affliction.” 
Next month Mrs. Jordan writes to the Duke: ‘You have more sense and 
genius than any one of your family but less self interest, and this is not 
my opinion alone.” 

When Mrs. Jordan was playing at Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott came 
to see her. His compliments were so fulsome that the famous actress did 
not scruple to check him. She was charmed with Cheltenham and thought 
in time the town would vie with Bath for popularity. By a cruel piece of 
irony it was here she received the Duke’s notice in 1811 that they must 
part. Professor Aspinall says: “‘Mrs. Jordan behaved with remarkable 
magnanimity, blaming not the Duke, but those who had failed to relieve 
his financial embarrassment.” In February, 1811, she wrote from 
Worcester: “How well Hogarth understood the world and everything 
ridiculous in it when he conceived and executed his strolling players.” 
From the same place she adds: “I am heartily glad I am going. I am 
very fickle with regard to my audiertces, for I get tired of them long before 
they ate weary of me—but a fresh audience gives me fresh spirits.” In 
another letter from here it is evident she is finding it a strain to carry on, 
for she says, “in the little time that is Jeft me . . . without affectation it - 
is now a task to me and at times when I am out of spirits I find it a very 
cruel and laborious one.’ 

In October, 1811, the Duke wrote to Lady de Crespigny: “I am glad 
your ladyship has written to Miss Long (whom he was madly but un- 
successfully wooing) relative to my separation from Mrs. Jordan, which 
I trust, and believe will be very shortly effected so as to prove the regard 
and esteem I entertain for the excellent mother of my children; but that 
connection is for ever over.” In November Mrs. Jordan wrote to the 
Duke: “I again repeat, your honour, your good name is and ever will 
be nearer to me than my own, for the moment I betray one, I lose the 
‘other. Be at peace then and ever remember me as your true and unalterable 
friend.” The Dictionary of National Biography says: “It was, however, 
admitted that want of money led to the separation. There was no quarrel.” 
Writing in December, 1814, she decides: “‘When everything is adjusted 
it will be impossible for me to remain in England. I shall therefore go 
abroad, appropriating as much as J can spare of the remainder of my 
income to pay my debts.” Her friend, Sir Jonah Barrington, estimated the 
profits of her last year in England as £7,000. In August, 1815, she left for 
France and established herself at Boulogne-sur-Mer in a cottage at 
Marquiton. She then proceeded to Versailles and subsequently in greater 
secrecy to St. Cloud. Her chambers there were shabby. The disorder from 
which she died was jaundice. She was buried by Mr. Forster, Chaplain to 
the English Ambassador in the cemetery at St. Cloud, in 1824. Her portrait 
was painted by Romney and Chantrey sculptured her for King William IV. 

W. H. GRAHAM 
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THE BROWN OWL 


‘HE brown or tawny owl is the most vociferous in the woods in the 
first half of the year and its tremulous song is the most musical call 
in nature. Fortunately we have a great number of these owls which 

are wholly beneficial to farmers and gardeners. They are the most useful 
pest destroyers in the country. While buzzards, rooks and many other birds 
are on a suspect list or are considered border-line cases, there is nothing 
but good to be said for brown owls, and they now rightly receive every 
protection. They invariably hunt their prey by night and the “owl-light”’ 
at dusk. Like most other owls, the brown owl flies in an undulating way, 
and seen in the half light of dusk it looks a dark bird with a very big head 
set with brilliant black eyes beneath light-coloured eyebrows. The fore- 
margins of the well rounded wings are padded with soft feathers which 
make the bird’s flight both buoyant and quite soundless. While the barn 
owl often nests in old buildings, the brown owl invariably makes use of 
trees hollowed by age, and when hunting it keeps within the vicinity of 
tree-cover. Though at times the tawny owl will utilize the nests of magpies 
and jays, it has a great fondness for “‘holes”, even the now almost disused 
burrows of rabbits come under its notice in the choice of nesting sites. 

When a pair of tawny owls in a wood have fledglings in the nest, each 
night is spent in hunting for food to provide frequent meals for the fast- 
growing family. As a rule, at this time, the male does most of the work, 
bringing in the victims he catches and kills to the hen. From a nearby 
bough he gives the shrill ki-wit call. As soon as the hen hears the double 
notes, she shows obvious signs of excitement and calls back—ki-wit, ki-wit. 
Sometimes she flies up to accept the meal from her mate, but if the night 
is cold or touched with frost she will often call the cock down to her where 
she is brooding the chicks. Having passed over the kill, the. cock bird 
flies off at once on another hunting expedition, no time being wasted. When 
the chicks are young, the hen tears up the prey and delivers it in small 
pieces, but later the young swallow the rats, mice and voles whole, with 
perhaps just the heads nipped off. 

The food eaten by a family of tawny owls has been tabulated by the 
well-known naturalists, Eric Hosking and C. W. Newberry, in their book, 
Birds Of The Night. As the authors point out, much of the food is eaten 
at once on catching, so that the figures must be far higher than actually 
quoted. They give, however, a good idea of the benefit of these owls as 
vermin destroyers. The family of owls under close observation devoured 
17 rats, five short-tailed field voles, five water voles, five water shrews, 
five rabbits, three long-tailed field mice, two young blackbirds, one young 
pheasant and one red-legged partridge. It will be seen from this list that 
the damage done to song and game birds is not great. 

To hear the ki-wit, ki-wit call of tawny owls in woods ‘of mixed timber 
is as exciting a night sound as any in nature. It fits so well the mystery 
and wildness of trees in the moonlight, and is a ghostly obligato to the 
whistle of the winds and sigh of the branches as they move above but 
unseen. Often many pairs of owls will make love-flights, chasing between 
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the trees, fighting up the rides, and calling in crescendo till the whole 
wood seems filled with animation, and echoes with owl voices. 

It is not only when with young that tawny owls are ardent vermin killers 
—this pest control goes on all through the year. When the leaves have 
fallen and the undergrowth is not so thick, the toll taken of vermin by night 
hunting owls is at its greatest, though the owl calls are not so commonly 
heard in the depths of the winter. In the past young rabbits contributed a 
good deal to the diet of barn owls, but rabbit food is by no means essential 
to them. Now that rabbits- are off the menu, it is likely that this owl 
species will pep up its drive against rats and mice. All owls are great 
gluttons, and it is not likely that they will go hungry because of the results 
‘of myxomatosis. 

It is sometimes said that owls are able to see in the dark. Scientifically 
speaking, this is not quite accurate, but it is true to say that they can pick 
. up and register what little light lingers on a dark night—a light far too 
dim for us to appreciate, and can make full use of it with their really 
marvellous eyes. Though their eyes, and especially perhaps those of tawny 
owls, are highly complicated optics in design and mechanism, it is quite 
possible for the ordinary week-end naturalist to appreciate the wonders 
of these two “headlights”’ that look out from a frontal position in the owl’s 
flat face, and from much the same position as our own eyes are situated. 
Though the barn owl’s head is far smaller than that of a human being, it 
has actually bigger eyes. We can, however, only see the irises, the “whites” 
being hidden and reaching back into fixed sockets in the skull. In fact, 
three-quarters of the owl’s skull is quite literally filled with eyes. Because 
the eyes are fixed at the back, it means that the bird is unable to look to 
right or left or up or down without turning its head. To make up for this 
handicap, it can pivot its head to such a degree that it can almost see 
directly behind. No doubt this inability to “glance” with its eyes gives 
it the sphinx-like stare so well known, and its proverbial air of wisdom. 
Certainly the tawny owl is a very clever bird and well aware of the 
- importance of its eyes in the catching of prey. It cleans its irises frequently 
by winking or shutting down the top eyelid in the same way as a human 
being does, while other birds wink with the lower eyelid, lifting it upwards. 

The owl, however, has a convenient third eyelid in the corner of its 
eye nearest to its beak. We also have this eyelid which has become 
redundant through lack of use—that small triangle of flesh in the corner of 
the eye nearest to the nose. The owl is able to pull this eyelid right across 
. its eye, thus keeping its pupils clear and clean for immediate use. But so 
much room is taken up in the skull by the back of the huge eyes that there 
is no space left for the muscles or cords that pull the blind. These cords 
are therefore stowed away or accommodated like window sash cords in 
convenient grooves ‘running along the top of the eyeballs. The frontal 
position of the owl’s eyes, the most frontal of any bird’s, gives it a binocular 
vision, enabling it to judge distances accurately to within a hair’s breadth. 
Owls also have the ability to change rapidly the focus of their eyes, so 
that the secretive prey scuttling through the grass is always kept in sharp 
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focus and never becomes blurred, as would be the case if it were not 
possible to contract or enlarge the lens of the eye almost instantaneously. 

Superstitions about owls and their cries are as old as the hills, and no 
doubt because of this these night-flying birds have met with much thought- ` 
less persecution;in the past. Only recently I came on a farmer trying to 
drive off a brown owl that had perched on the roof of his house at dusk. 
When I asked him why he was doing it, he looked surprised. “Don’t you 
know they be darned unlucky?” he replied. He had hens in his yard, and 
corn ricks—the owl was waiting to clear his place of rats and mice. When - 
I pointed this out to him he replied: “Td rather have they vermin than 
die out of w bed.” Not many farmers now-a-days hold such antiquated 
beliefs. The only unlucky thing about brown owls is that we have not 
still more of them. The tu-whit, tu-whoo of brown owls meatis “good 
hunting”, death perhaps, but not to us—only to vermin. The more owls 
we have the more corn for our mills and the more food for our livestock. 
These birds go about their business of killing vermin, no easy task, with 
courage and determination. They will see off stoats .. . and even man, 
if necessity arises. 

R. H. FERRY 


POETRY FROM CORNWALL 


AINTERS are drawn to Cornwall by the briliant light and vital 
colourings: poets are drawn there, too, but by something rather more 
_ mysterious and secretive. As a bard of the Cornish Gorsedd, Richard 
G. Jenkin, once wrote: 
I see in dreams the lost land of Langarrow 
Sleeping under silent sandy waves; 
In every house and every roadway narrow 
The dry bones stir in their unquiet graves. 
Cornwallis: full of the suggestion of lost lands, of hidden mysteries. It is 
possible that other parts of Britain can claim equally dramatic legends, 
but doubtful whether any other part conveys their echo so strikingly. 
Little wonder, then, that many of our most famous poets, including 
Tennyson (who, like Wilkie Collins and Dickens, tramped around the 
Land’s End peninsula declaiming on the marvels of Porthgwarra and 
Nanjizel and Whitesand Bay) have found inspiration from Cornwall. One 
thinks of Swinburne, of Thomas Hardy, of Walter de la Mare (who did not 
like the place) and more recently of that devoted lover of Cornwall, John 
Betjeman. Indeed, one could multiply the names, and remember D. H. 
Lawrence, who wrote many lovely poems when he lived out on the Zennor 
moors, or W. H. Hudson, the naturalist writer, for many years at Penzance; 
or more recently a Scottish poet, W. S. Graham, who has settled his roots 
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in a coastguard’s cottage at Gurnard’s Head, and who wrote that wonder- 
fully vivid valedictory poem to the memory of Alfred Waag, the old 
St. Ives fisherman-painter: 

Worldhauled, he’s grounded on God’s great bank, 

Keelheaved to Heaven, waved into boatfilled arms, 

_ Falls his homecoming leaving that old sea testament, 

Watching the restless land sail rigged alongside 

Townful of shallows, gulls on the sailing roofs. 

Many well-known contemporary poets have spent periods in Cornwall, 
notably George Barker, David Wright and John Heath-Stubbs. Sometimes 
their reaction has been finally antagonistic, prompting Heath-Stubbs’ sad 
lament that “Romantic Cornwall’s dead and gone”, with Stephen Hawker 
in his, tomb., In this poem, Last Will and Testament of the Cornish 
Chough, ‘the poet sourly bequeaths each moulting feather “to the Bardic 
Gorsedd at Penwith and all the Olde Worlde shops”. However, that is a 
side of Cornish life which no-one who loves Cornwall, poet or painter or 
pedestrian, wishes to touch upon, and the general reaction of the poet is 
more tender, as in the words of Francis Bellerby, in her advice to the 
artist in Cornwall: 

The bones of this land are not speechless. 

So first he should learn their language, 

He whose soul in its time-narrowed passage, 
Must mirror this place. 

In the long run—and this makes an interesting comparison with the world 
of painters, few of whom are Cornish—it is Cornwall’s own poets who most 
poignantly and nostalgically capture their homeland’s mysterious powers. 
“This place I have excluded from my heart: yet it steals back along the 
secret channels of memory,” wrote A. L. Rowse, whom one might describe 
as the Cornish Poet Laureate. Writing from the exile of Oxford, he reflects: 

What is there in a Cornish hedge, 
`; The broken herring-bone pattern of stones 
i The gorse, the ragged rick, 

The way the little elms are 

Sea-bent, sea shorn 

That so affects the heart? 


It j is when one begins to enumerate the names of some of the other Cornish 
poets of today that one realizes how rich the county is in poet talent. 
Ronald Bottrall, Ronald Duncan, J. C. Trewin, Terence :Tiller, C. C. 
Vyvyan, Anne Treneer, Jack R. Clemo, Geoffrey Grigson, Ruth Maniing- 
Sanders, Charles Causley, Richard Jenkin, Gladys Hunkin—it is a for- 
midable list. They have all written from an inward knowledge of a 
Cornwall that is many different things to many different people; of that 
land of which Gladys Hunkin once wrote: 


Scorning thalassic shallows 

She sought the western fathoms 
yus To bear her moors and fallows 
t To the edge of the sea. 

Thrust out her coves and beaches, 

Her bracken covered headlands, 

Torn rocks and river reaches— 

Endless diversity. 
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Some of the Cornish poets, such as the religious poet, Jack Clemo, bring a 
fiery intensity to their work, so that it is sometimes emotionally startling; 
others, such as Charles Causley, whose poems have often been broadcast, 
achieve a racy idiom which brings poetry back into touch with everyday 
life. Others, like Ronald Duncan and Terence Tiller, have turned to the 
stage and radio drama as outlets for their poetic gifts. All in their various 
ways have paid just tribute to the land which, I fancy all would admit, does 
in some strange way stimulate their poetic fancies. Sometimes these fancies 
take the form of the cry in exile, by Falmouth born Brett Guthrie: “The 
suns of summer after summer in our own land ache in the flesh till the 
heart cries out .. .” Sometimes they prompt the uneasy protests of a 
perceptive visitor such as Heath-Stubbs: “This is a hideous and wicked 
country .. .”, or the highly personal viewpoint of Jack Clemo: “And to 
my gravelly land Christ brings from margins of His sea the golden treasure, 
spilling secretly his fertilizing sand.” Above all, perhaps, the poets turn to 
Cornwall because of that mysterious, brooding quality which prompts those 
lines with which I will end as I began: 


I see in dreams the lost land of Langarrow 
Sleeping under silent sandy waves. . 
DENYS VAL BAKER 


St. Ives. 


PRIMAVERA 


Over the sloe-bloomed hedges 
The young girls’ laughter blows 
Bright as the light’s vibrations 
Over the sloes. 


Catching the cadence of waters 
That hurry from hill to street, 
They fling their prodigal music 
And quicken their feet. 


Their rounded breasts responsive 
To the rounded warmth of sky, 
Their eyes on far horizons 

They scarce know why. 


A face looks into their fancies, 
Eludes them and pursues 
With songs of wildwood magic, 
As they wonder: whose ? 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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CHINA AND THE SPACE AGE 


In reviewing previous volumes of Dr. Needham’s history one has attempted to 
do no more, in the space available, thaa apprise the general reader of the opportuni- 
ties which have so fascinatingly come his way. With this volume, wherein the 
author reaches the “ore” of his great undertaking, one’s purpose is similarly 
limited. Dr. Needham hopes “deeply” that humanists and “all of general culture”? 
will be attracted by the prospect of voyaging into unexplored—or only partially 
revealed—reaches of Chinese thought. His hope is certainly justified, and if the 
general reader’s first glance at the table of contents may be daunting, one who is 
no expert in mathematics or astronomy can urge that doubts be thrown 
aside; a great deal that is stimulating, simply related, and in many places enter- 
tainingly illustrated will be found. 

Examples of the kinds of reward: in mathematics the ancient Chinese (1520— 
1030 B.C.) were the first people to be able to express any desired number, however 
large, with no more than nine numerals: in China mathematics were dominated by 
algebra as far back, apparently, as the second century B.C., and, on the other hand, 
no general theory of equations was developed. The equations employed always 
retained connection with concrete problems, an associated fact being that the 
Greeks, amongst whom algebra developed much later, solved comparatively 
difficult algebraic problems in a purely geometrical way. A query prompted by 
these facts is whether Babylonian algebra, which was more advanced, was trans- 
mitted in forms that laid the foundations of Indian and Chinese algebra on the one 
hand, and of Hellenistic developments on the other. Pages 114 and 115, which deal 
with the symbolism of algebra, are of particular interest from a historical point of 
view. Chinese algebraic operations were carried on entirely without the use of 
the = sign. It was not until the Ming dynasty that European algebraic symbolism 
established itself. 

If the reader is interested in the use of mechanical aids to calculation, he should 
turn to the previous pages. They tell, with illustrations, the story of counting 
rods, and of the abacus in China, and relate how, as recently as 1946, a Japanese 
clerk using an abacus completed a calculation more rapidly than an American 
using an electric calculating machine. 

_ Most general readers will probably find the latter part of the mathematical 
section from about page 115 rather hard going, and will prefer to embark upon the 
next, the astronomical section, with its really superb illustrations. They will derive 
much help from first reading the author’s summary of what he considers to be 
China’s chief contributions to astronomical science (page 458). These comprise 
the elaboration of a polar and equatorial system different from, though as logical 
as, that of the Hellenistic peoples; the conception of an infinite universe, its stars 
floating in empty space; the development of quantitative positional astronomy and 
star-catalogues two centuries before any other civilization of which comparable 
records have come down to us; the use in these catalogues of equatorial( that is, 
essentially modern) co-ordinates; the elaboration of astronomical instruments; the 
invention of the clock drive for that forerunner of the telescope. the sighting tube, 
and of a number of ingenious devices ancillary to astronomical instruments, 
together with the maintenance for longer continuous periods than any other civil- 
ization of accurate records of celestial phenomena, such as sun-spots and eclipses. 

Why was it that China was “‘in the lead” for so long, and what caused her to fall 
` behind? The last third of this volume, which deals with geography and carto- 
graphy, geology, seismology and mineralogy and produces fact after fact of interest 
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nto the general reader, adds greatly to the point of these questions. For the author’s 
full reply we must await the last of his volumes, the seventh. But a brillantly 
wiitten partial reply will be found in this one, between pages 150-168. Let no reader, 
specialized or general, omit them. For upon their accuracy depends, to no small 
extent, the likelihood of China recovering and re-employing the mental qualities 
which, in so many matters, placed her “in the lead”, and her ability to 
share in a line-abreast advance with other great countries into the wonders of the 
space age. 

E. M. GULL 
Science and Civilization in China: Volume 3. By Joseph Needham, with the col- 
laboration of Wang Ling. Cambridge University Press. £7 10s. - 


SO MANY CREEDS 


In every major age of transition such as our own, when new ideas manifest 
themselves in new achievements and in new misgivings, one feature constantly 
recurs—the phenomenal growth of groups large and small which seek a new way 
of spiritual life embodying the new truths and, at the same time, fill the spiritual 
vacuum which the new knowledge has created. Such groups are a sign that the 
presentation of reality in the institutions of their own age, both religious and 
secular, no longer satisfy. So it was in the first three centuries of our era, and in 
the two immediately preceding the Renaissance and the Reformation, Europe was 
honeycombed with them. In our own times, the proliferation of such groups 
is unmistakable, and from the U.S.A. to Africa and India they could almost be 
said to swarm. 

India has always had a special fascination from the first century down to the 
present day; either directly through the attraction of Hindu thought itself, or 
indirectly through Buddhism. Mr. Symond’s book is a straightforward and 
readable account of the founder of the Theosophical Society, Madam Blavatsky, 
and it is as full and even absorbing an account as we are likely to have; the author 
has really tried to understand his very complex subject. She was roundly dismissed 
as a fraud by the Society for Psychical Research and also by Solovyov, but the final 
impression left by this book is that while the evidence points to some fraud, it no 
less bears some testimony to the genuineness of her belief both in her own powers 
and in the Hinduism which she transmitted for Western peoples. It is a volume 
in which sympathy and cool judgment are nicely balanced. 

Mr. Allen’s book is a little masterpiece and will take its place at once as the best 
introduction we have to Buddhism. He has lived as a Buddhist monk in Ceylon 
and writes as a devotee, but nevertheless as a Westerner as well. He puts his faith 
firmly in its historic setting as an offshoot of Brahmanism and finds himself able 
to speak of “legends” which have no other source than the devout imagination. 
His achievement has been to make available for us the central core of teaching 
which has taken such greatly different forms in different lands. So Mr. Allen 
gives us first of all the actual story of the Buddha and his teaching as it unfolded, 
and then a notable outline of the spiritual discipline which springs from the teaching. 
This book not only describes Buddhism in attractive language—it breathes it. 

Dr. Braden’s book can be commended as an honest appraisal of the developments 
in Christian Science since the death of its founder, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. It is 
written with great care, well documented, and the author has been at considerable 
pains to preserve a mind at once understanding and judicial. He records a steady 
growth in the power of the Directors to control all teaching, a growing tendency to 
eliminate from the portrait of Mrs. Eddy any suggestion that she had human weak- 
nesses, even though these are vouched for by some of those who lived nearest to 
her, and in general the setting up of an oligarchy at the centre which outrivals 
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that of the Roman Curia. Nevertheless, the movement-has its “splinter” groups, 
and Dr. Braden believes that these will have to be taken into account if the move- 
ment is to live. 

With Mr. Ullmann’s book we are in an altogether different atmosphere. The 
first three of these volumes could be described as seeking to expound or to deal 
with a way of life in which the self retreats within itself from the world. Mr. 
Ullmann’s, written mainly to expound the Friends’ way of life, is concerned to 
say that whether we like it or not we are all involved in history and therefore 
enmeshed in life and its evil. It is the vainest illusion to imagine that we can 
contract out from either the results or the choices which life forces on us. The 
most wholehearted pacifist cannot live and make his protest against war without 
in fact having his existence guaranteed by the effects of former wars and under 
the shelter of those who fight. Guiltlessness is a delusion. Given such a world 
as this is and such men as we are, the genuine Christian man has to choose between 
alternatives; there is no nice correlation between choices and events. The good 
we choose may have evil consequences in the long run, quite other than those we 
intended. Mr. Ullmann’s searching and sometimes brilliant book is essentially 
relevant to a far larger area of Christian churchmanship than the one he specifically 
seeks to interpret. One may believe that there is more to be said for corporate 
Christianity than Mr. Ullmann sees, and it may be that his conception of an 
authentic Christian soul acting with authority comes near to being an abstraction, 
but its main contention needs making and emphasizing, the more so that some 
modern versions of “spiritual” Christianity come perilously near Gnosticism. 

B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
Madam Blavatsky. By John Symonds. Odhams. 2is. 
The Buddha’s Philosophy. By G. F. Allen. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 
Christian Science Today. By Charles S. Braden. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 
Between God and History. By Richard K. Ullmann. Allen and Unwin. 2!ls. 


SIR ERNEST BENN 


“Counsel for Liberty” is the apt sub-title for Mr. Deryck Abel’s admirable study 
of Sir Ernest Benn’s public life. For many years, Mr. Abel was associated with 
Benn in his libertarian campaigns, and he now writes with sympathy and objectivity 
of the man who for nearly 30 years was the symbol and leading advocate of undiluted 
individualism. Benn had early dallied with collectivism but after a visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1921, at the age of 46, he finally rejected this outlook, and in 1925 he 
published his celebrated Confessions of a Capitalist. By this time he had vastly 
developed his father’s publishing business and “‘could boast an income of £10,000 
per year. He now owned two motor-cars, lived amid surroundings that to many 
would seem luxurious, and was substantially responsible for two thousand ‘wage- 
slaves’.”” He had no reason to feel any personal need for social services, but it 
would be unfair to assert that his generous nature did not sympathize with the poor 
and distressed. It was simply his profound conviction that in all circumstances 
private effort was more effective than State intervention. He accepted Burke’s 
judgment: ““To provide for us in our necessities is not in the power of Government.” 
Like so many men of dynamic energy and personal achievement, he was inclined to 
judge others by himself. 

In 1926 he wrote that “the process of Government is to promote a condition of 
things in which the individual can function to the best advantage,” but his Liberal 
friends could not persuade him that the pre-1914 reforms were for this very purpose. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that in 1929 he left the Liberal Party, being unable 
to accept the Yellow Book and regarding Lloyd-George as “an impertinence.” 
It was equally natural that in 1942 he should condemn the Beveridge Report.. 
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“To him,” Mr. Abel concludes, “‘the State was the acme of immorality; the indivi- 
dual good, or potentially good, the collective, an abomination. Life and experience 
confirmed and reinforced these convictions, and, as he grew older, they acquired 
a new fullness.” He supported the Conservative Party, in spite of his Cobdenite 
views, as the lesser evil, but he was no party man. “Individualists as such are 
outside Party politics.” 

His single-minded outlook on social and economic issues at home may perhaps 
explain his lack of interest and surprising judgments in foreign affairs. It is 
remarkable, for example, that he was prepared to condone Mussolini’s seizure 
of Abyssinia and later to emerge “as a champion of Neville Chamberlain and the 
Munich Agreement.” There is no doubt, as Mr. Abel shows, that Benn’s most 
useful and fruitful work was done during and after the war years until his death 
in 1954 at the age of 79. In 1942 he and his fellow thinkers at the Reform Club 
organized themselves into the Society of Individualists, which followed naturally 
their Manifesto on British Liberty published that year. In a short time the Society 
had developed an enthusiastic national movement, pledged to fight bureaucracy 
and State encroachment, particularly in the post-war years. In 1947 it became the 
Society for Individual Freedom, following the desire of some of the branches. 
This caused a great deal of heart-searching in Benn, who feared his beloved organi- 
zation becoming a subsidiary of the Tory Party. “The idea is to use us in the work 
of turning out the Government and they are not a bit interested in the more import- 
ant work of rooting Socialism out of the Conservative Party.” His concept of 
individualism was his final loyalty, irrespective of party. 

Benn inspired and developed the movement by his infectious enthusiasm, constant 
public speaking, prolific writing and by practical example. In 1946, he had “a 
preliminary skirmish” against the use of identity cards, when opening a Post Office 
account for his grand-daughter. In 1951, he declined to complete his census 
form. This, in Mr. Abels words, was a “form from which a personal record 
‘could be compiled, comparable in many a particular to the dossier of a ‘citizen’ 
in a police-State beyond the Iron Curtain.” At the same time, the national 
estimates amounted to £4,000 million, being three-tenths more than the peak 
wartime figure. Benn wrote across the uncompleted form: “In view of the 
critical state of the national economy, I mustrefuse to take any part in this unneces- 
sary waste of manpower, money, paper and print.”” The nation-wide publicity 
given to his protest made the subsequent conviction more than worthwhile. In 
the same year the campaign against identity cards, symbolic of all unnecessary 
controls, reached its climax in the Wilcock case. Mr. Wilcock’s refusal to produce 
his identity card received a sympathetic echo in the High Court when Lord Goddard 
“roundly condemned the practice of transforming law-abiding subjects into law- 
breakers by employing for administrative convenience an Act originally devised 
to strengthen wartime security.” The Churchill Government abolished the cards, 
and Mr. Abel fairly claims credit for this outcome to “the Wilcock case and six 
years of Individualist ‘agitation’. As the author so well shows, Benn by his 
leadership and inspiration played a considerable part in mobilizing public opinion 
to end most of the wartime controls which Whitehall struggled to maintain perma- 
nently in peace. That is the real justification of his crusading spirit, which finds 


` a worthy and sympathetic interpretation in this excellent book. 
ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


Ernest Benn. . By Deryck Abel. Ernest Benn Ltd. 21s. 
HARRY BOARDMAN 


A “sentient” place in Maxton’s phrase, the House of Commons in all its moods 
formed the daily staple of Harry Boardman’s writing. He had to write to time. 
But he wrote of history in the making, and he helped to make it. Nothing could 
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be more fitting than that the editor of this volume should be Mr. Francis Boyd, 
the political correspondent of the Guardian, who shares the Boardman tradition. 

The five-page introduction is just what it should be, what one expects from Mr. 
Boyd, and the italicized historical notes, which herald each article, are models of 
succinctness. The arrangement follows the chronological order, not of the article, 
but of the theme. A pleasing feature is the insertion of a series of pieces on consti- 
tutional ceremony mid-way between the pre-1945 and the post-1945 eras, for 1945, 
like 1906, inaugurated a new phase. This series includes ten memorable pages 
on the coronation and consecration of the Queen. Sir Winston, as is inevitable, 
looms large. Here is another Churchillian enthusiast whose zeal survives the 
fawning Byzantine adulation which the mere mention of that great name provokes. 
Boardman deplores the passing of genius. Chatham, Fox, the much-maligned 
Shelburne—how would they have contemplated today’s parliamentary scene? 
The reviewer is among those who regret the spirit of an anti-Liberal age which has 
deprived Lord Samuel of the chance to display his mettle in the exercise of the 
Premiership. Boardman rates Samuel, three or four Cecils, Amery and Cripps 
very high. In happy juxtaposition 1s a centenary essay on Asquith, ‘‘all of one 
piece .... a stoic of the high Roman fashion,” beside the induction of his grandson 
of Torrington to a chilly House of Commons, where the machines eschew the 
Englishman’s soft spot for the “‘li:tle ’un.”’ 

Boardman is a little severe to Mr. Gaitskell, who seems every bit as good as any 
Labour leader since Keir Hardie. Earl Attlee he likes; for all his waspishness to 
Harold Laski and youthful Liberals, there is something both fine and endearing 
about a Prime Minister who, on the vital day in 1949, could resist the temptation 
to “take the curtain” in the House for his Gladstonian solution for India, preferring 
to travel to Bangor to receive his honorary degree. There is, too, the pen picture of 
the second day of the Bretton Woods debate, in which all the speakers except the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lindsay were against Lord Keynes, but Lord Keynes 
carried the day by 90 votes to eight. This was the occasion of a famous revivalist 
performance by Lord Beaverbrook, whose rhetoric, with its machine-gun staccato, 
is always diverting. Here is the raw material of history, and not so raw at that. 
Some of the book’s 207 pages will be of more help to the historian of A.D.2000 
than many more pretentious or more formidable studies. Boardman had a sym- 
pathetic imagination of everybody and everything. He served his paper well, and 
libertarian democracy owes him much. It is sad to think that there will be no 
more of those brief but happy exchanges on the new stairway of the National 
Liberal Club and in the smoking-room he Joved so well. Deryck ABEL 


The Glory of Parliament. By Harry Boardman, formerly Parliamentary Corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian. Edited by Francis Boyd. Allen and 
Unwin. 2ls. 


COLERIDGE THE VISIONARY 


Through his life, his thought and his poetry, Samuel Taylor Coleridge provides 
the speculative critic with an almost inexhaustible source of material. He can 
now be distinguished as the most complex, poetically courageous and intellectually 
flexible of the great Romantics, and the most rewarding of study by students 
nurtured on Frazer, Freud and Jung. Yet it was only with the recent publication 
of his notebooks and letters that the full extent of his abilities became apparent 
and the wealth of controversial and contradictory ideas now available suggest 
that Mr. Beer’s is but the first of many interpretative studies. At last Coleridge 
is to receive the attention he deserves and no one concerned with the craft of the 
poet or the anatomy of poetry can afford to ignore his writings. 

Mr. Beer bases his examination of the poét’s intellectual, artistic and spiritual 
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development during the years 1795-1798 on the visionary poems, The Ancient 
Mariner, Christabel and Kubla Khan. The first chapter, inevitably, is an essay in 
defining Romanticism in general and the Coleridge version in particular.” Cyril 
Connolly has described Romantic poetry as “the poetry of the Fall’ and the 
Romantic poet, whether a Wordsworth, a Rilke, or a Keats, is both fallen angel 
and a pilgrim eternally searching for the truth that must always elude him. 

Coleridge-believed that through his imagination the poet is “a type of God the 
Creator”, a conception that lifts him out of the Romantic ruck. During’the years 
of his visionary writings thought and. emotions were synthesized in a sublime 
ecstasy of creation. “But why so violent against metaphysics in poetry?” he asked, 
in a letter to his rationalist friend, John Thelwall, and his statement that a great 
poet must also be a great metaphysician, is, in the context of the Romantic tradition, 
something of a truism. Coleridge, however, was a metaphysician extraordinary, 
embracing in his search for the truth both human reason and human imagination. 
He sought after “‘the crown of his own metaphysical researches in the writing of 
an epic poem”, and in trying to squeeze man’s accumulated knowledge of the 
universe into so small a compass he over-reached himself and a measure of failure 
and frustration became inevitable. 

It is in Kubla Khan, that great and mysterious composition, that Mr. Beer really 
demonstrates the force of his own imaginative interpretation and the scope of his 
scholarship. The poem grew out of Coleridge’s visionary speculations and “‘pro- 
jected forward as a myth within which much of his later thinking took place.” 
It can be read as a tragic poem, a sad footnote on its author’s deluded reliance on 
the supremacy of the human imagination. Or it can be enjoyed as a reflection of 
“the intense subterranean energy of a mind which could not rest in its endeavour 
to apprehend all experience and reduce it to one harmony.” Kubla Khan, as Mr. 
Beer’s analysis wonderfully reveals, is a door that leads us into the exciting interior 
of Coleridge’s visionary world. 

The extent of the influence exercised on the poet by the German mystic, Jacob 
Boehme, by Milton, and by Blake, is considerable and, although Mr. Beer’ is 
unable to probe very deeply, his comments, particularly on Coleridge’s debt to 
Blake, underline the need for further examination of the problems involved. This 
stimulating book will, in fact, provide future critics with many valuable points 
of departure, and will assist the student and lay reader towards a more fundamental 
understanding of Coleridge and his poetry. 

B. EvAN OWEN 


Coleridge the Visionary. By J. B. Beer. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Doctor Métraux has often stayed in Haiti and his anthropological study of 
Voodoo is the most balanced, informative and evocative work on an enthralling 
subject. Some people assert that, condemned by the Church, it is likely to die out. 
But the Catholic clergy—-most of whom are white, coming from a seminary in 
Brittany——find that, although they denounce as the work of the devil the ritual 
which their parishioners retain from their African ancestors, many of the inhabitants 
of the Black,Republic cling both to the Catholic and the African observances. 
By the way it is interesting to learn that the patriot Toussaint-Louverture, who 
inspired one of Wordsworth’s grandest sonnets, had little time for the gods of 
Africa, being always a zealous adherent of the Catholic Church. His compatriot 
Dessalines was relentless in hunting down the secret societies in which African 
superstitions were practised; on a certain occasion he set fire to a house where a 
meeting was being held and, having taken 50 Voodooists prisoner, killed them 
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with bayonets. The story of Voodoo is told by the author with many grisly illustra- 
tions. For instance there was the womah who agreed to sacrifice her son, a boy 
of about fifteen. A sorceress, who was jéalous of her, warned the child that he 
would be visited by a woman before whom-he should bow very low and then throw 
over her a bucket of water. This he did, whereupon the woman fell dead at his 
feet and he found he had killed his own mother. 

The efforts of German mothers, the wives of scientists deported to Russia at the 
end of the second world-war, to educate their children as normally as possible 
fills in a fascinating background to the rocket research in which their husbands 
were engaged. Irmgard Gréttrup describes her seven years in Russia from the 
point of view of an intelligent, observant housewife. At the beginning one had to 
trust to luck in getting milk and food for the children. Only the Russian convicts 
were well organized, for they broke into a different place every night. However, 
the woods were full of mushrooms, cranberries and bilberries, while one was likely 
to be confronted by an elk, with its dark, impenetrable eyes. More dangerous 
animals were the wolves who were liable to attack one at dusk. A peasant was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment because he refused to give a child a lift home 
in his horse-drawn sleigh. All that was left of the child was his-satchel and cap. 

“I was nine years old and we lived in Berlin when Hitler opened his gas chambers 
and my parents fled to Israel,” said a young man to the American Brigadier-General 
Frank L. Howley, when he stayed in that country on his fact-finding tour. He 
travelled with no official government support and, as one would expect from the 
Vice-President of New York University, we obtain an excellent picture of various 
countries, such as the Congo, Algeria, East and West Berlin, the Sudan, France, 
England and China. (His opinion of Chinese Communism is most enlightening). 
He found that while Ghana has the air of Africa at its darkest British colonialism 
has here done a great job and has earned a debt of gratitude which, though never 
paid, will nonetheless exist in the memories and activities of these free men for 
centuries. As for Kénya, the author declares that Mboya may well achieve, with 
his methods of persuasion and lawfulness, what Jomo failed to achieve with his 
methods of violence. The General served in Berlin as Military Governor during 
1945-49, including the trying days of the airlift. In his transactions with the Soviet 
commandant, General Kotakov, it transpired that practically every voter who 
opposed Communism was considered by the Soviets to be a reactionary. 

HENRY BAERLEIN 
Voodoo. By Alfred Métraux. André Deutsch. 30s. 
Rocket Wife. By Irmgard Gréttrup. André Deutsch. 16s. 
Peoples and Policies. By Frank L. Howley. Henry Regnery, Chicago. $3.75. 


* * * 


Dorothy Hunt has very successfully continued a novelist tradition of artistic life, 
with an obviously familiar background of Venice, Chelsea and Kensington, and 
suffused it with light, laughter and emotion expressed in a- prose that at times 
approaches the beauty of poetry. Love is its true self, magic and eternal. Her 
heroine, Paula, lives and is a lively figure, the only daughter of a wealthy financier 
who loses his wealth and leaves her to struggle alone through life and art. The 
characters are portrayed with delicacy of expression and sympathetic insight, 
especially for the behaviour of the women, while the interplay of personalities gives 
this book an especial charm. The story summarizes a philosophy of life: that an 
artist should be judged by the work he creates not by the life he leads. But in the 
never-ending dialogue comes the response: love of art is only part of the love of 
life. This novel would make a very happy film. VICTOR COHEN 
Ashes of Achievement. By Dorothy Hunt. Cortney Publications. 15s. 
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SOME PEOPLE 


CIDER WITH Rosie (Hogarth Press. 
18s.). Laurie Lee sees his childhood 
`` in the 1920’s through the visionary and 
perceptive eyes of a poet. 


“buffoon, extravagant and romantic” 
mother who was “a light-giver and an 
original’, his teachers and playmates 
at the village school, are sketched so 
unerringly that they claim a reader’s 
` instant recognition. Theshocking-pink 
band of the “Book Society Choice” 
inevitably produces a reluctance to open 
the covers it hugs. In this case the 
prejudice is entirely unfounded; never 
can things past have been recreated 
more persuasively, nor an author better 
served by his illustrator than in the 
wispy drawings of John Ward. They 
give the cluttered Kitchen stove, a pair 
of books filled with wild flowers, the 
chaos in a cartload of furniture, the 
same dreaming quality that makes 
magic of the prose. 


. COLLECTED Porms: VOLUME m 
(Bodley Head. 18s.). Roy Campbell’s 
translations from the French, Spanish 
and Portuguese, from Horace and St. 
John of the Cross, are such that, in the 
phrase of Edith Sitwell’s Foreword, 
“the whole book is full of wonders.” 
The essential Lorca, the lilting sadness 
for example, seems to have been caught 
in “Song of the Horseman’ on the 
remote and lonely road: 

Jet- black mare and full round moon, 
With olives in my saddle bags... 
Death is waiting for me there 
Before I get to Córdoba. 

THAT CHINESE WOMAN (George Allen 
and Unwin. 18s.). Sai-chin-hua, the 
courtesan, died -in 1936 an almost 
_ forgotten legend.’ The year before, 
a biography was published in Shanghai 
by a certain “Drunken Whiskers” and 

has now been translated by Henry 
` McAleavy. Although the book is sub- 
titled “The Prussian and the Singing 
Girl” her sojourn with Count Waldersee 
in ‘the Forbidden City and elsewhere 
was but an episode in her roaming, 
-pleasurable and gaudy career. In her 
thirties she was to find herself in the 
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His brothers, ` 
his sisters (and their young men), his 


custody of ‘the Board -of Punishments, 
“chatting over africndly pipe” of opium 
with a fellow prisoner. Then, after an 


_ unexpected period of happy concubin- 
‘age and domesticity, she retired to “a 


wretched house in the most sordid 
quarter of Peking.” ‘Nevertheless, hers 
is hardly a story to point a moral. 


VIRGINIA WooLr’s LONDON (George 
Allen and Unwin. 15s.). Dorothy 
Brewster engages in a scholarly tour of - 
the novels and essays to find the atmos- 
phere, “the general impression”, of the 
city which so enchanted the author of 
Flush, himself as experienced a dog in 
the terrors and delights of its highways 
and byways as ever came out of Wim- 
pole Street en route for Italy. 


THE GREEK HISTORIANS (Chatto and 
Windus. 30s.). M. I. Finlay selects 
and edits, surveys with notes and intro- 
duces, the essence of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Polybius in long 
extracts from their works. Thus ver- 
sions of the Trojan war, the building 
of the Pyramids, plague in Athens and 
disaster in Sicily are some among the: 
continuous and complete narratives. 
If ‘history’ means ‘inquiry’ the Greeks, 
discarding myth as they studied society, 
were as original as they were inquisitive; 
the gain belongs to the world—still 
too quarrelsome to heed. 


TRIAL For TREASON (Macdonald. 
2is.). G. W. Keeton reconstructs 
four crimes in their contemporary 
settings, explains the legal problems 
and points to the most acceptable 
where views conflict. The Earl of 
Essex plotted against his Queen (Shake- 
speare was then a rising dramatist); 
Alice Lisle stood before the Bloody 
Assize of 1685 charged with sheltering 
refugees from Monmouth’s army; Lord 
Lovat’s head fell to the axe for his share 
in the Jacobite rebellion; and Sir Roger 
Casement, whose ‘“‘black diaries” are 
still mysterious to most of us, tampered 
with the allegiance of Irish prisoners-of- 
war and plotted clumsily to overthrow 
British rule at Easter 1916 in Dublin. 


GRACE BANYARD 
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“CONTRIBUTIONS will be considered for publication and should be addressed to 
the Editor, Contemporary Review, 46 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, England. 


:« AN INDEPENDENT NIGERIA 


, WENTY-FIVE million Nigerians, living on 373,000 square miles, have 
T reached political independence which will mean a further step from 
a primitive tribalism to another type of civilization based on urbanism, 
commerce, and industry. It will remain a black man’s country, free from 
racial stress. There are less than 5,000 white persons, more than half 
Government officials, while hundreds of languages and dialects are spoken 
by the many Nigerian tribes who use more than 2,000 miles of railway to 
travel the country. From Nigeria came many of the African soldiers who 
fought in the 1939-1945 war, and the presence of British troops in Nigeria 
during the war encouraged the ideal of Independence. The war helped to 
end colonialism and taught Nigerians to sponsor new values, new ways, 
and new hopes. Independence furthers the transition from tribalism and 
breaks down old ways of living. An independent nation will be compelled 
to keep a progressive place for further development and industries will 
be organized, commerce encouraged, Westernism will be further absorbed, 
while internal problems of wages, labour and working conditions will be 
created in a new structure. 

Urbanization affects the three main Nigerian tribes, all of which seek 
to: rétain their own social customs, and perhaps religious beliefs, and all 
three are departing from primitive ideas. The Hausa peoples of the North 
with nearly four million are the strongest, and the Northern Prime Minister, 

' Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and his Northern People’s Congress, secured 
ten seats in the coalition which followed the recent elections. The Ibo 
peoples are the next largest, with over three million people, and the Yoruba 
a close third. There are other tribes of less importance and all were under 
British rule while Native Administrations assisted in the administration of 
finance, justice, and social services. Nigerians have long been learning 
to do things for themselves, they have sought new markets for their goods 
and wanted to establish a system of education. Health measures have been 
encouraged to overcome prevalent diseases, but shortage of money has 
hindered matiy measures. If only £50 were spent on sanitation in each 
village, where intestinal infection causes great suffering, it would mean 
a million pounds expenditure for the whole country. One doctor serves 
160,000, and about a score of dentists try to fight dental decay. There is 
one hospital bed for every 3,700 of the population. There is also the 
problem of education, and an independent nation needs literate people. 
Illiteracy is rated at about 90 per cent of the population. Out of Nigeria’s 
25 millions about eight millions are under 16 years old, but only 660,000 
of these are in schools. Education costs about 11 shillings each on average 
but if all children were given a minimum education the cost would be 
about seven million pounds, 30 times the amount now spent. Tribes with 
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wide differences in culture, in outlook, and even political consciousness, 
face common problems in Independence. 

As Nigerians seek to make a nation, members of different tribes are 
brought together in trade and industry as they migrate to centres where 
work will be offered. Migration dominates the desire to earn money, and 
it appears that an Independent Nigeria will become a money-dominated 
society based on Western economy. Financial independence- among the 
people means further impact on traditional ways and a re-interpretation of 
many old customs and, perhaps, a fulfilment of some ideals once sponsored 
by missionaries. Life for many Nigerians as the country progresses will be 
still further away from tribalism, and that leads to other considerations. 
The Nigerian away from his tribe tends to make lawless unions with non- 
tribal women, and soon, in contrast with tribal marriage regulations, the 
right to choose is exercised. Life in industrial areas, and at great distances 
from home, frequently leads to crume. The number of men migrating in 
search of work cheapens labour, unless strong union rules are applied, 
but even the wages from cheap labour can upset tribal economy. An 
independent nation has to struggle, through its people, to keep a place 
among other nations by entry into world markets of goods produced 
through urbanization. It is also to be said that contact with urbanization 
encourages a desire for education, breeds a class consciousness, and sets 
new standards of family life. Wealth tends to become centred in the hands 
of a rising middle class. 

On the domestic side the question of marriage is involved in Indepen- 
_dence. In Nigeria, four types of marriage are found: Christian, Civil, 
Mohammedan, and Traditional, and to these may be added, as urbanization . 
spreads, the illicit union which could be termed concubinage. In tribal 
times parents arranged marriages for their children, mostly controlled by 
the Bride Price, but in urban areas a sexual freedom has led to young 
people making their own choice of partners not from permitted tribes. In 
tribal times a de-flowered girl was a dishonoured girl, despite the per- 
mission of limited intercourse, but in the wider urbanization there is a 
freedom that allows delinquency, and the loss of virginity is not a bar 
to marriage. Severe punishment could follow unmarried pregnancy in 
tribal times, both for the girl and the boy, but pre-marital pregnancy 
does not seem to matter in urban areas. Some tribal] rites have continued 
for centuries: purification and initiation ceremonies as tests of fortitude; 
the tribal instructions in traditions, use of charms and fetishes, and religion; 
and the ordeals tribesmen underwent to prove their worth and integrity. 
Their strong bonds of brotherhood are not easily fitted into the ideals 
of an independent nation. The work of over a century, done by missionaries 
of many churches, finds implementation in the achievement of 
Independence. 

The declaration of Independence in Nigeria does not mean the end 
of the nation that has blossomed under British Rule; it only means the 
beginning of a further stage of national consciousness, the realization of 
a new environment less dominated by magic and malevolent spirits and for 
which the people have been prepared under British Rule. New concepts 
of political freedom and communal life have opened. In Independence the 
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nation has yet to attain a state of independent thinking, it has to achieve 
universal literacy, that such considerations as the use of the franchise, 
ownership of -land, race relationships, the use of money, may be better 
understood. Independency involves a further swing from tribalism to 
urbanization, the creation of greater numbers of wage earners, and of new 
ways of living. While former customs are left behind one bond is likely 
to remain, the kinship with Britain; for neither Independence, or change of 
political party in power, can obliterate the influences that have guided 
Nigeria to this nationhood. The debt to the Christian Church will also 
remain.” A Report of the Commission of Higher Education in West Africa 
said: “When one looks for the root from which West African education 
sprang, one comes back, everywhere and always, to the missionaries. It 
was the Christian missions who first came out to the coast without desire 
for fee or reward. It was the congregations in Britain and America who 
provided the first development funds; the pennies of poor people, expended 
without reckoning of capital or interest. It was the churches in both their 
African and European membership who first made Africanization a working 
creed, and produced the first, and still by far the greatest, large-scale 
African organization on the Western model.” This statement is assurance 
- of a bond that ties Nigeria in its Independence to the people of this land. 


FREDERICK. PILKINGTON 


CAN WHITE AFRICA ADJUST ITSELF? 


HE visit to Africa of Mr. Harold Macmillan has given him a chance 
l to understand Africa better from African soil, which was prospectively 
beneficial all round. It gave to people and to régimes in Africa, black 
and white, a chance to see themselves and their problems on a bigger 
canvas. They were made at last to understand that they were an integral 
part of the East-West issue; indeed Africa would be the “divided middle” 
if conflict there were to be, and an objective in any preparatory stages. Mr. 
Macmillan had hard things to say, both in the old black colonies of Ghana 
and Nigeria, and in the older Commonwealth units of Rhodesia and the 
Union, controlled by whites. He wishes to see both endure by tolerance 
and co-operation outside and from within Africa towards its administration 
and progress and its place in contemporary world affairs. Suddenly Africa 
has become part of the world. 

The Mission was one of enquiry and suggestion; of learning and com- 
menting upon tactfully, from a wider standpoint. The peoples of Ghana 
and Nigeria received encouragement, conditional on a pursuit of responsible 
action and of loyalty to the Commonwealth. The whites of the Federation 
and Union were urged to give quite special attention to non-white advance- 
ment, held out to be the price of white survival, which the visitor desired 
to see assured. Your views and ours differ, he told Parliamentarians at 
Capetown; but you must meet your problems as seems best to you, as we 
must also meet ours. If, however, conflict over Apartheid occurs with the 
world against you, we shall no longer be able to support you, blindly, as 
in the past; and this doctrine is so disliked that, should you become a 
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republic, you should certainly not regard your continuance in the Common- 
wealth as automatically assured. 

All this was excellent as a mise-au-point and nobody doubted the deep 
impression it created generally. The difficulty lies in adapting promptly to 
the new situation, even with the will to do so. People in South Africa are 
very conscious of the pitfalls that Union, 60 years ago brought about by 
their fathers, has reserved for them as members of an evolved white 
society. Federation is likewise leading to “‘headaches”. This makes folk 
sceptical about autonomy in black states and of proposals or suggestions 
to bring about full multi-racialism quickly, with a freed labour market, 
to be followed by a much wider franchise. Those who know the black 
African from daily contact are well aware of the limitations of his un- 
evolved personality which have nothing to do with his latent talents, at 
least at his present anthropological stage; and they know that he does 
best under a form of Guards discipline, which he adores, more than under 
any other dispensation. This makes them wonder whether libertarian forms 
imported from Europe, evolved there only through centuries, are suitable 
for people still near to the barbaric and, even if they are, in principle, 
whether they can be successfully implemented quickly (it is always this 
question of the hurry which imperils). They wonder, therefore, whether, at 
least on the material side, the black African will not be much worse off 
under his own control, and whether the urgent need of human advance- 
ment in Africa, for the good of its peoples, does not demand outside inter- 
vention in the form of authority, not just advisership. Human advance- 
ment can be brought about only if material progress is considerable, which 
would depend on cohesion deriving from law and justice and confidence. 
If we accept, as we should, that the non-white is not qualitatively inferior 
to the white, the fact of the former’s anthropological backwardness is 
undisputed and, from it, flow many consequences that do not disappear 
under magical influence, deriving from elections, widened franchise and 
“abolished” colour bars. 

So, in Africa, it is asked, do the British understand all these things 
or are they evading reality by readily handing over Africa? Or is it that 
they see no practical alternative, as Mr. Macmillan implied, to abdicating, 
whatever might be the consequences—to Africa, if not subjected to new 
outside influences, or to Africa if new forces seek to win the exclusive 
co-operation of the peoples of Africa? One thing they feel to be certain 
is that if Africa were to fall a prey to the East, a method of authority would 
soon replace that of liberty, simply because it would be more effective— 
as witness its use, not only by the old chiefs in orderly form, but by evolués 
who have come to power under pretences of “democracy”. 

All this is probably seen as irrelevant in London. For Western Powers, 
external to Africa (as they were when working the old Colonialism and 
such ruthless commercialism as was represented by the Congo Basin 
Treaties), it is easier to work diplomatically than administratively. They 
believe that it will be simpler for them to preserve their influence in Africa, 
thus protecting Western interest, if they have no direct responsibility for 
territorial government. This is, in contemporary circumstances, increasingly 
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difficult to carry through, if the men were available for it, which they are 
not. In this course, the Union is most cordially invited to follow, and the 
Federation is called upon to do so if Dominion status is to be secured. 
The whites of Africa are asked to participate in the diplomatic game, so 
new to them, as part of the West, by co-operating with black authority 
elsewhere; and, in order to be acceptable in that task, to bring about 
change within their white African states in favour of their non-white 
populations. g 

This brings us to the crux of the matter for white Africa. Should there 
be a spirit of co-operation at high level, and can white Africa accept and 
apply, quickly enough, the changes that diplomacy outside might seek to 
press upon it, or would such speed have inadmissible economic and 
psychological implications? Will the people resist and bring upon them- 
selves trouble from within, as well as from without, as passions in Africa 
get more and more stirred, often quite irresponsibly? Or will the people 
cede—though conscious that such a course may not be destrable in itself, 
internally in a white state—for cultural or economic reasons? Will white 
Africa realize that unity is strength and that charity begins at home? This 
could be demonstrated by a joining of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
to hold better their own in the play of diplomacy, especially in the matter 
of securing attachment of the High Commission Territories, Bechuanaland 
being in part claimed anyhow by Rhodesia. 

Doubt there can scarcely be that steps must be taken to remove mis- 
understandings, paving the way for skilful diplomatic action. We need a 
holiday from press vituperation from the United Kingdom in particular 
and a softening of racial prejudice in white Africa, with far less explosive 
talk along such lines as “keeping the Kaffir in his place”. People outside 
repeat the word Apartheid as if it meant anything in administrative 
practice, and not merely as a party political slogan that won three elections, 
but was never applied nor was it ever likely to be. 

South Africa has always had Apartheid in the sense that the races 
composing the country’s population are so different that, psychologically 
and practically speaking, their social and cultural, and hence residential, 
existences have been self-contained, and must largely remain so. Some have 
got very “hot under the collar” because non-whites may not attend some 
white churches, but the plain fact is that they prefer their own, and have 
no desire for social mixing whatever. But the country has never lacked 
co-operation of the races at work, nor is it ever likely to do so, even 
with a tardiness in removing the colour bar which, anyhow, can be 
done only gradually if standards of living of whites are not to be under- 
mined and quality of work -performance threatened. At the same time 
the introduction of key men as immigrants would be a big advantage 
in increasing production and cost efficiency, partly through a more 
effective use of non-white Jabour, of great benefit in terms of real income 
per head all round. 

This then, Mr. Macmillan, is reality south of the Zambesi. If, therefore, 
you are asking the whites in that region to direct their thought and action 
towards a growingly effective multi-racialism, in which restrictionism should 
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disappear more rapidly than at present and consultation should be intro- 
duced as a precursor of a wider franchise, you should provide for people 
outside Africa to understand that they know only as much about Africa 
as is dangerous, so that their opinion offers no contribution. Unless a 
state of better mutual understanding grows,‘despite a harlot press, the 
whites may truly lose their home in Africa; but capitalists outside will 
lose their money and manufacturers their raws, and diplomats the safety 
of the Cape route on which they may want to depend. It is the white 
intervention in Nyasaland from Salisbury that has given the country some 
tarred roads and other blessings, and it is upon white enterprise that that 
territory’s external trade depends. Were white control to disappear from 
the Union, grass would soon grow in the streets of Johannesburg. The 
whites, as the electorate, will not sign their own death warrant, even if 
not to do so will lead to their throats being cut. The position is delicate 
and rendered hard to handle in the prevailing emotional atmosphere in 
and concerning Africa; but the Boers can be counted on to exercise stern 
authority in an emergency. The great thing is to get them to see that change 
imposes itself. 
EDWARD F. JEAL 

South Africa. 


EFFICIENCY IN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


N the course of a long life and with considerable experience abroad I 
have come to the conclusion that the Englishman owes his superiority 
and his reputation as an efficient administrator to the fact that he has 

a greater capacity than other people for revealing the defects and for 
exposing the faults of his fellows. There are many checks, however, in 
this country which modify the expression of this aspect of our character. 
Its full flowering, unrestrained by external pressure, is found in a Crown 
Colony, where the inhabitants are living and working for the most part in 
a subordinate capacity. This means that we neither tolerate inefficiency 
nor slackness in any field of service; we demand that everything must be 
ship-shape and Bristol fashion. In other words, we not only have the 
determination to reach this goal but in a Crown Colony the authority to 
do so. When Sun Yat Sen addressed the students of Hong King University 
36 years ago, he bore witness to this British quality: ‘‘More than 30 years 
ago I was studying in Hong Kong which impressed me a great deal because 
there was orderly calm and because there was artistic work being done 
without interruption. I went to my home in Heung Shan twice a year 
and immediately noticed the difference. There was disorder instead of 
order, insecurity instead of security. When I arrived home I had to be 
my own policeman and my own protector . . . I compared Heung Shan 
with Hong Kong and although they are only 50 miles apart the difference © 
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in government oppressed me very much. I began to wonder how it was 
that Englishmen could do such things as they had done for example with 
the barren rock of Hong Kong within 70 or 80 years while in four thousand 
years China had no place like Hong Kong ... Immediately after I 
graduated, I saw it was necessary to give up my profession of healing 
men, and take up my part to cure the country. That is the answer to the 
question: where did I get my revolutionary ideas from? It was entirely 
in Hong Kong. My fellow students, you and I have studied in this English 
colony and in an English university. We must learn by English examples. 
We must carry this English example of good government to every part of 
China.” 

Did this characteristic of our behaviour come down to us from the Roman 
administrators in Britain? They certainly had this feature in their make-up 
and showed it in their legal codes, in the administration of justice and in 
their general efficiency in military matters. Perhaps in our culture it comes 
from early training, when we emphasize and develop the competitive aspect 
of our nature, in order to satisfy the self-assertive instinct. It is true, of 
course, that we teach children in groups, of the same age, encourage them 
to join the Brownies, or the Scouts as members of which they must wear 
uniforms and march in step, and thus we gratify their gregarious instinct. 
We soon, however, reach the stage when we take part in competitive games, 
where we have two sides, each striving to overcome the opponent, as in 
football, cricket, tennis, hockey, boxing and many others. An important 
element in these games is the players’ ability to find the weak spots in 
their opponent’s armour, and then profit by that knowledge. If we lose a 
game it is because the members of the opposite side have been more 
successful in detecting our weaknesses—perhaps because they are more ~ 
numerous—than we have in finding theirs. This applies also to school 
debates, the object of which is to teach pupils to argue; that is for each 
side to reveal the faults, logical and factual, in the arguments of the other 
side and then to answer them. Such activities are an important means of 
developing the reasoning powers and making the individual quick to 
detect the faults, in other walks of life. We become critical of the people 
and places and seek to establish the higher standards which the removal 
of the faults would bring about. We are in fact a fault-finding people, 
never acquiescent but always on the alert to catch the other person out and 
then establish our own point of view. 

Bernard Shaw emphasized the importance of the critical mind when 
he said that university students listened to what their lecturers had to say, 
but never contradicted them. Such education he asserted stereotyped the 
mind, and did not stimulate it. Mencius the Chinese philosopher expressed 
the same thought many centuries before Shaw: ‘‘Tsui is of no assistance 
to me, he agrees with everything I say.” This passion for efficiency and 
truth is dependent on thrashing the matter out, thus eliminating the faults 
so revealed, and then reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Nations are not 
equally enthusiastic about efficiency in speech or work. Dolce far niente 
is not a motto which describes an efficient people. In the Far East this 
very important element of opposition and contradiction is avoided in the 
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interest of harmony and friendship. Often have I seen four Chinese students 
on a properly laid out tennis court but in the course of the afternoon never 
playing a game, apparently in accordance with the golden rule, which is 
negative in form in their part of the world. “Do not do unto others what 
you do riot wish them to do to you.” They neither wished to inflict defeat 
nor suffer it. ‘Face’ is important and respect for it indicates consideration 
for others and also refinement of manner. English students could not be 
on such a court without saying at once: “Let’s get started.” The doctrine 
of ‘face’ is not in their scheme of life. 

In a Crown Colony we can give rein to our passion for efficiency 
because cheap labour is always available, and we can exercise that authority 
which demands action after the defects and faults have been indicated. 
The danger of such a situation is that it increases the self-importance of the 
administrator and this, as Sir John Latham has recently pointed out, may 
become almost a pathological condition. The official thus elevated into 
this position of colonial importance is somewhat like a tree with out- 
spreading branches which dominates the landscape, while beneath it nothing 
flourishes except things that crawl. The motive that prompts individuals 
to behave in this way is in part, at least, due to ambition in the first place, 
as indicated by Milton, who makes Satan say that it is better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven. Such a position of authority without the checks 
that prevail at home may be regarded as a dangerous occupation, which 
must lead to megalomania in varying degrees. 

The counteracting forces to correct this tendency towards excessive self- 
importance are found in the observance of the moral principles found in 
the Christian religion, whose doctrine encourages us to withdraw apart 
into a desert place and rest awhile in order to meditate, examine ourselves, 
and thus become self-critical. Modern life, however, hardly allows us time 
for that. I was impressed some years ago when I met one of my former 
Chinese students, who was doing post-graduate work in Edinburgh, and 
asked him how his work was progressing and how he liked student life 
in the university. He liked his studies and the conditions generally, but he 
said he was too frequently being asked to join this society and that, and 
found so many rules and regulations to obey, that he felt he did not 
belong to himself. Modern inventions such as radio, the cinema, television, 
the aeroplane, cater for and increase our tendency towards extroversion, 
and this means we have less and less time for reflection, and thus to be- 
come aware of our own defects. In effect we say: “I thank Thee Lord 
I am not as other men are?” when we are associated with the inhabitants 
of the more backward countries. In patronizing our subordinates while 
in a position of authority we seek, perhaps unconsciously, to increase our 


own importance and raise our status. Let us leave it at, that. 
LANCELOT FORSTER 


Oxford. 
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THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN 
FAR NORTH 


URING the past few years in Canada and the United States there 
has been a great increase of interest in the economic possibilities 
and the future of the Northwest Territories of Canada, a vast area 

of tundra, barren land and rocky hills and plateaux intersected by many 
tivers and lakes which extends westwards from the western shore of the 
Hudson Bay to the basin of the Mackenzie River and the Yukon Territory. 
This empire which is larger than several European countries combined was 
long regarded .by most Canadians as a complete economic liability, and 
it is only within the past decade that any attempt has been made to take 
an inventory of its natural resources. 

Until recently the canoe and the dog team were almost the sole means 
of transport and the fur trade the sole means of livelihood for the tiny 
and scattered settlements of Indians and the Eskimos, who constituted the 
only population of this immense territory. But the coming of commercial 
aviation has wrought a spectacular and rapid change in this whole situation 
since today it is possible to reach remote and isolated settlements in the 
Arctic Archipelago and the Northwest Territories in a few hours’ flying 
time from Montreal or Winnipeg or New York City. Today commercial 
air services extend northwards from Edmonton to the new mining com- 
munities on Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake and up the valley 
of the Mackenzie River to the mouth on the Arctic as well as to the 
Coppermine River region which is located further to the east. The advent 
of the plane has made possible a vast widening of the knowledge of the 
geographical and geological features of this region. And, with the aid 
of the plane, some spectacular mineral discoveries have been made in the 
Northwest Territories which have become so well known that there is no 
need to discuss them in detail here. 

The most publicized discovery of this type has been of course the rich 
uranium deposits on the north shore of Great Bear Lake. These reserves 
have assumed immense international importance during the past 15 years 
in connection with the atomic research and energy programmes of the 
American, British and Canadian Governments. Then during the decade 
of the 1930’s almost equally rich gold deposits were discovered on the 
north shore of Great Slave Lake. The mines in the Yellowknife area 
here have become among the leading gold producers in Canada. And 
the development of the mining communities both on Great Bear Lake 
and Great Slave Lake has been almost entirely dependent on the plane. 
More recently great deposits of copper and lead have been brought to 
light in the Pine Point areas on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. 
Other reserves of copper have been long known to exist in the Coppermine 
River region on the west shore of Hudson Bay, and deposits of high grade 
nickel, copper and platinum have been located in the Rankin Lake district 
also on the west coast of Hudson Bay and these are also being worked 
today. The geological features of only a small region of the Northwest 
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Territories have thus far been adequately mapped and charted and 
there is no doubt that this region of northern Canada is on the eve of a 
great period of mining development. 

But even more significant for the economic future of this section of the 
Canadian North has been the discovery during the past five years that 
the great belt of oil and natural gas fields of Northern British Columbia 
and Alberta extends northwards into the region of the Great Slave Lake 
and the Mackenzie River Basin, and that the Islands of the Canadian 
Arctic Archipelago may also contain very large petroleum reserves. During 
the past two years some of the larger Canadian and American oil com- 
panies have been spending millions of dollars in extensive exploration and 
survey work mostly by plane and helicopter both in the Mackenzie River 
Basin and in the Islands of the Arctic Archipelago. 

The oil reserves of the Northwest Territories were first revealed during 
the Second World War with the development of the Canoil Project by 
which oil from the Norman Wells district near the Mackenzie River was 
piped across the mountains westwards to the Pacific Coast for naval and 
military purposes. But this project was largely abandoned after the close 
of hostilities in 1945 and it is only since 1955 that interest in the petroleum 
possibilities of the Northwest Territories has begun to revive. The most 
promising oil and gas deposits found to date are located in the Eagle Lake 
area in the Mackenzie River Basin and in the region of the south and 
the west of Great Slave Lake near the boundary of the Northwest Terri- 
tories and* British Columbia. Three large oil companies, the Shell Oil 
- Company, the Union Oil Company and the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company have recently obtained from the Canadian Government the right 
to explore over one million acres in the Mackenzie River district of the 
Northwest Territories and in adjacent regions in the Yukon extending 
westwards to the Alaska boundary. And, as we have said, oil companies 
have obtained exploration rights which cover a very large region of the 
Arctic Islands extending from Baffin Land westwards to the Beaufort 
Sea and northwest to Bathurst and Ellesmere Islands which are located 
near the northern end of Greenland and far north of the Arctic Circle. 
Here again this survey work jis still in its early stages and it is possible that 
the total gas and oil reserves of the Arctic Islands may be much larger 
than is thought at the present time. 

John Diefenbaker and his Progressive Conservative Administration ever 
since their return to power at Ottawa in 1957 have displayed a keen 
interest in the hitherto neglected economic possibilities of the Canadian 
Far North and have made it clear that the Canadian Government is 
prepared to spend a great deal of money on the construction of roads 
and other transportation facilities for the opening up of this whole area. 
It is already apparent however that the economic future of the Far North 
may be bright, yet the development of this area will inevitably be attended 
by many difficulties and problems. One of the greatest of these is of course 
the extreme isolation of the Northwest Territories and its remoteness from 
the large centres of population and industry in Canada and the United 
States. Vast sums of money will have to be spent on the development 
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of transportation facilities here during the next few years. At the present 
time, commercial air routes and the rivers and the waterways of the region 
are the chief avenues of transport there. During the past two years the 
Canadian Government has completed a highway from Grimshaw in the 
Peace River district northwest of “Edmonton northwards through the 
wilderness to the settlement of Hay River on the south shore of Great 
Slave Lake. And from the outpost of Waterways at the northern end of 
the line of the Alberta Northern Railway which has its terminus at 
Edmonton, a barge system of navigation is carried on during the summer 
months down the Athabaska and the Slave Rivers to the Great Slave Lake 
and then down the Mackenzie River to the port of Aklavik on the Arctic. 
But this-route has many disadvantages from the standpoint of large scale 
transport. The navigation season is of necessity short and a 16-mile 
portage is necessary by road around a series of rapids on the Slave River 
and in addition there is a series of shallows in the Athabaska River which 
can be a serious hindrance to navigation during the summer months. 

The Federal Government is well aware of the urgent necessity of improv- 
ing communications over this whole region of Northern Canada. It 
definitely plans to give financial aid for the construction of two new major 
highways, one running northwards from Dawson City and the Yukon 
River to the coast of the Arctic and the other running from the north 
shore of the Great Slave Lake northwards past the uranium mining 
communities'on the shore of the Great Bear Lake to the port of Copper- 
mine on the Arctic. And due to the climatic and soil conditions in this 
section of the Northwest Territories, the construction of these routes is 
bound to be costly and difficult. 

But the Federal Government realizes that the construction of a rail 
line into this region from Northern Alberta is absolutely necessary for its 
economic progress, however great may be the cost involved. During the 
past three years, it has been studying in detail the project of the construc- 
tion of a rail line from a point in Northern Alberta near the Peace River 
or the Athabaska River northwards to the shores of Great Slave Lake. 
In the spring of 1959, the Diefenbaker Administration appointed a Royal 
Commission for the study of this project, and its report should be completed 
before the opening of the next session of the Canadian Parliament in 
January, 1960. At the present time, two routes are being discussed for 
this line. One would run from the northern terminus of the Alberta 
Northern Railways at Waterways northwards past Lake Athabaska to 
Pine Point on Great Slave Lake. The other route would run northwards 
from Grimshaw, Alberta, paralleling the highway which has already been 
constructed through this area to Great Slave Lake. The completion of 
this line would undoubtedly stimulate greatly the economic progress of 
the whole region from the Great Slave Lake northwards to the shores of 
the Arctic. It would greatly reduce the cost of transportation of goods 
from Alberta and Western Canada into the Mackenzie River region and 
would thereby greatly aid the mining and oil and gas prospecting projects 
there. It would also help the opening-up of the nickel and lead reserves in 
the Pine Point region on Great Slave Lake. The Consolidated Mining 
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and Smelting Corporation has already announced that it is planning to 
start mining operations on a large scale there if this rail line is built. And 
it would also serve to reduce vastly the transport time between Edmonton 
and Northern Alberta and points in the basin of the Mackenzie River 
from Gréat Slave Lake right down to the coast of the Arctic. But even 
with the completion of these new transportation links, the problem of the 
high cost of the transport of goods will always be a serious one throughout 
this whole district of the Canadian North. 

And there are also other specific problems connected with the develop- 
ment of the oil and the natural gas industries in the Northwest Territories 
and in the Islands of the Arctic Archipelago. Some of the most promising 
oil finds in the Northwest Territories have been made in regions where 
both deep muskeg and permafrost are present, both conditions combining 
to make drilling costly and difficult. The permafrost extends as a rule to 
a depth of about one thousand feet and often the section near the surface 
thaws during the summer months, forming a black sticky mass through 
which .it is difficult for drilling instruments and machinery to penetrate. 
Further to the north,-in the islands of the Arctic Archipelago, climatic 
conditions are of course very severe and the summer exceedingly short. 
But, on the other hand, the lack of vegetation here and the presence of the 

“strata of the rock containing the oil close to the surface of the rock makes 
the task of the geologist here in some ways an easy one. 

And there is also the problem of marketing the oil once the wells have 
been drilled and production has started. The districts in the Northwest 
Territories which seem promising from the standpoint of oil production 
are: located too far north to be connected with the existing oil pipe lines 
in Alberta and the Northwest Territories. Therefore new pipe lines will . 
have to be built from these fields either westwards to the coast of British 
Columbia or Alaska or northwards to the coast of the Arctic. Of these 
two projects the first is much the most practicable since the summer 
navigation season is short in the Canadian Arctic. But oil from the North- 
west Territories piped across the mountains to the Pacific Coast region 
of British Columbia would have to face the competition of the very large 
and newly exploited oil fields in the neighbouring State of Alaska. And 
there is no doubt the large scale marketing of the oil and gas reserves 
located on the Islands of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago awaits the 
invention of some new form of transport in the Arctic such as an atomic 
submarine tanker which can operate under the ice there all the year 
round. Also, at the present time, there are serious problems in connection 
with the marketing of Canadian oil reserves in the Western Provinces 
because of the lack of demand in American and world markets. 

Similarly the future development of mining enterprises all over the 
Northwest Territories will largely depend upon the world demand for 
these minerals and the costs of extracting and processing them. Scattered 
across the Northwest Territories are numerous deposits of some sub- 
marginal minerals which could become commercially exploitable if the 
world demand for them increases and if the cost of their extraction and 
transport decreased to a sufficient extent. But mining costs will always 
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be high in this whole region. For example, it is possible in Northern 
Ontario to mine ore with a gold content of approximately 15 per cent 
an ounce, while, to make the same rate of profits in the Northwest 
Territories, it is necessary to mine ores which have a gold content of 
approximately .45 per ounce. And the world demand for many of these 
minerals is always an uncertain one. One can see this factor at work in 
. connection with the uranium mining industry which has sprung up during 
the past two decades along the shores of the Great Bear Lake. The decision 
of the United States Government to curtail drastically its purchases of 
Canadian uranium during the next two or three years is already having 
an adverse effect on the mining enterprises in this region. 

There is also the set of problems connected with living and working 
in these far northern latitudes where there are only a few hours of day- 
light during the mid-winter and where the snow remains on the ground 
for almost five months of the year. It is true that, thanks to the progress 
of commercial aviation, some of that feeling of complete isolation from 
civilization which has been one of the most trying features of life in that 
area is past. Today it is possible for residents of far northern communities 
such as Radium City on Great Bear Lake or Aklavik at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River to fly down to Winnipeg or Edmonton for a weekend, 
a trip which two decades ago took several weeks at the very least. Today. 
one can live just as comfortably in one of these communities near the 
Arctic Circle as*-in Montreal or New York. Nevertheless, it will be 
always difficult for mining or industrial enterprises operating in this region 
to attract workers there no matter how high a rate of wages is paid or 
how attractive the working conditions may be. Pay 

For all the reasons which we have discussed, the economic development 
of the whole vast region from the Hudson Bay westward to the Mackenzie 
River Basin and the Yukon is likely to be limited, no matter what spec- 
tacular oil and mineral finds may be made there. Because of the harshness 
of the climate and the scarcity of arable land, this region of Canada is 
unlikely ever to support a very large population. The latter will certainly 
have to be confined to the scattered settlements centred around the 
extractive industries such as petroleum drilling and metal mining. Never- 
theless, provided that world prices for these metals which it seems to 
contain in such abundance remain high during the next decade, there is 
no doubt that the investment possibilities in this whole region promise to be 
very attractive. 

W. E. GREENING 
Montreal 


TRE MIDDLE EAST IN 1960 


HE Middle East in its present shape partakes of Africa as well as of 
Western Asia. The influence of Islam reaches from Mauretania, at 
present still in the French Community, and Nigeria to Malaya and 

Indonesia. The Middle East is historically and geographically the centre of 
Islam. But only during the last ten years has the Middle East become a 
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factor in African life. Algeria is today an African and a Middle Eastern 
problem, and Cairo is by far the largest and culturally the most advanced 
city in Africa. The feeling of Arab solidarity in North Africa is of rather 
recent origin. The tremendous distances, the relatively few contacts, the 
difference of conditions in the various countries have hindered the growth 
of such a feeling. When the Arab League was formed in 1945 North Africa 
took no part. 

It came as a surprise when the Sultan of Morocco, who is not only the 
secular but the spiritual head of the Moroccan people, at the tume of his 
first visit to Tangiers, then an international city, on April 10, 1947, praised 
the Arab League for enforcing the bond between all Arabs, “which has 
permitted their kings and their leaders in the East and in the West to unify 
their will and march towards a moral progress.” Two days later, in an 
interview with foreign journalists, he declared that “it goes without saying 
that Morocco, being a country attached by solid bonds to the Arab countries 
of the East, desires to strengthen those bonds even more resolutely, 
especially since the Arab League has now become an important factor in 
- world affairs.” In the Pact of Tangiers of April 9, 1951, the various 
factions of Moroccan nationalism in the French and Spanish zones of their 
country united in a National Front and proclaimed that co-operation with 
the Arab League was “a national duty before and after realization of 
independence.” In continuation of this Moroccan policy, the Arab League 
held its autumn 1959 meeting in Casablanca, a meeting from which Iraq 
and Tunisia were absent. 

Of these two absences, Iraq’s was more significant. At the time of the 
Iraqi revolution in July, 1958, many expected that the two military leaders 
of Egypt and Iraq, Gamal Abdel Nasser and Abdul Karim Kassim, both 
equally devoted to the unity and social advancement of the Arab nation, 
would come to an understanding. The opposite happened. This develop- 
ment led Nasser in the name of “Arab solidarity” to a reconciliation with 
King Saud and King Hussein and to more cordial relations with Lebanon. 
The rivalry between Egypt and Iraq which continued and increased during 
1959, has three aspects. It continues the traditional struggle between the 
Nile Valley and Mesopotamia for the control of the Middle East; it is a 
personal struggle between two strong and dedicated men who both regard 
themselves as called upon to guide the Arabs to a political and moral 
revival; and it threatened at times to become an ideological struggle between 
a non-committed Arab nationalism and what might be called an Arab 
national communism. 

The year 1959 was a year of unrest for Iraq. The régime of Nuri 
collapsed in 1958 so quickly that there was no time for the various groups 
which had overthrown it to work together and to develop some kind of 
programme. They represented heterogenous trends which agreed only in 
hate of the Nuri régime. Against the strong forces in Iraq which supported 
a close co-operation with the United Arab Republic, Premier Kassim had 
first to rely on the support of the Communists. Suppressed under the Nuri 
régime, the Communists had gained the reputation of martyrs and thus 
exercised a growing influence among students and labour. With the help 
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of front organizations they could mobilize the masses for resolutions and 
demonstrations following the Communist line. The high tide of Communist 
influence in Iraq coincided with the liquidation of the disastrous Mosul 
Affair. This complex and in its motives and course non-transparent fighting 
which was conducted on both sides with great savagery, left deep wounds 
and suspicions in its wake. The Communists defied police and army in 
making arrests and stopping nationalist newspapers, doing it in Kassim’s 
name, but without his sanction. The Premier forced the Communists to 
release the prisoners and to acknowledge having committed errors. He 
tried to steer a middle path and regained much of his popularity with the 
non-Communists. But the execution, on September 20, 1959, of 17 leading 
Iraqi army officers lost Kassim some of his regained popularity. By the 
end of 1959 Premier Kassim and the Iraqi Communists followed a policy 
of watchful co-existence. After 18 months of trouble and tension Kassim 
seems still to be firmly in control and the Communists, though they had a 
free run, frustrated in the attempt to create a Soviet satellite. 

In foreign affairs the Iraqi Government proceeded cautiously. The 
foreign office was able to resist Communist infiltration. Technicians from 
both the free West and the Communist East are widely used. But because 
until recently all technicians were Western, the present balance appears as 
a move towards the East. In its relationship with the foreign oil companies 
the Government was careful, too. Though it is pressing for a bigger share 
of profits, it emphasizes and realizes the need for co-operation with the oil 
companies, 

As in other undeveloped countries, the Government in Iraq is full of 
good intentions to carry through thorough social and economic reforms, 
and some of its members work, devotedly for these. But the substructure ` 
for such reforms does not yet exist and there is a lack of capable civil 
servants to carry them through. The Arab policy of the present régime 
has not yet crystallized. Like all Arabs, Kassim supported the Algerian 
struggle for independence and from time to time outbid Nasser in opposition 
to Israel. He lent, though only with hesitation, aid to the old plan of the 
unity of the Fertile Crescent, the unity of the formerly Turkish lands from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. But his main concern was with Iraqi 
domestic policy and its unsettled state. It should, however, not be for- 
gotten that the Arabs, whatever divides them internally, resent bitterly 
any outside attempt to divide them. That was the mistake of the Baghdad 
Pact and of the Eisenhower Doctrine. Both belong now to the past. 

As against the instability in Irag, Egypt showed in 1959 a remarkable 
degree of stability. British and French owners received back their property, 
sequestered by Egypt in the wake of the Suez Canal war of 1956, during 
1959, and the French schools, which have played a great role in Egyptian 
education, were restored to French administration and, in many cases, their 
Roman Catholic teaching staffs have returned. On December 1, 1959, the 
United Arab Republic and Britain re-established diplomatic relations. The 
long lasting dispute between Egypt and Sudan about the utilization of the 
Nile waters, a dispute going back for more than 30 years, was settled by an 
agreement signed in Cairo on November 8, 1959. The agreement removed 
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the last obstacle to the construction of Egypt’s High Dam at Aswan, the 
huge project started with the help of a Soviet loan of $92 million for the 
first stage of the construction. West Germany offered'a loan of $48 million 
to-build the second stage of.the dam. The High Dam is scheduled to 
increase the present six million acres of cultivated land by one million 
acres by July, 1964, and by another million acres during 1970. The 
Egyptians are gaining experience by other experiments to increase the water 
supply in the country and, in modest beginnings, to make part of. the desert 
“blossom”. Of equal importance is the provision of. drinking water to 
the Egyptian villages. By the end of 1959 five hundred wells were drilled 
to supply some nine hundred communities with safe water. 

President Nasser seems to have made up his mind to devote his thought 
and energy to economic and social reforms, so as to strengthen his position 
of leadership of the Arab nation. The celebration of the seventh anniversary 
of the revolution that overthrew the Egyptian monarchy was accompanied 
by the announcement of record expenditures for social seryices and for a 
larger national income which should be distributed “in such manner as to 
realize a socialist co-operative society and secure the equilibrium and 
stability of the national economy.” More than a fourth of the current 
budget of one billion, seven hundred million dollars was earmarked for 
economic development projects, more than twice the amount of the pre- 
ceding year. The last five years have seen very many new developments ` 
in the modernization of Cairo and other cities and in the industrialization 
of the country. All that is not more than a beginning, but a beginning 
which on the one hand would have seemed improbable ten years ago and 
on the other is in line with the rapid economic and social progress in 
all lands. l 

Three years ago many voices were heard in the West, especially in 
France, which in accord with old imperialist attitudes derided Arab 
abilities to run the Suez Cana! efficiently on modern lines. By the end of 
1959 the Canal became a living symbol of the new spirit animating the 
Arabs and all other under-developed countries. The convoys through the 
Suez Canal are moving on time and with fewer hitches than ever before. 
The channel is being deepened and a project foresees its broadening to 
allow two-way traffic. The New York Times reported on October 11, 1959, 
an American engineer observing that “there is more Canal improvement 
going on right before our eyes than the French ever put through in 20 
years.” 

In February, 1959, the first general meeting of the Middle East Industrial 
Developments Project Corporation took place in Cairo. Sixteen Middle 
Eastern and Western nations participated under the chairmanship of Paul 
Rykens, of The Netherlands. The non-governmental organization hopes to 
bring together Western and Middle Eastern capital and know-how to 
establish new industries in the area. The Egyptian delegate stressed the 
determination of the United Arab Republic to do its best to encourage 
foreign investment by granting foreign capital substantial tax exemptions 
and permitting transfer of dividends abroad. Two months later the first 
Arab petroleum congress organized by the Arab League met in Cairo 
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and expressed the wish of the Arab oil producing countries for a share of 
the: profits, not only of production, but also of transportation, refining and 
marketing of the oil: Its discussions and its resolutions showed a, general 
spirit of moderation and stressed the interdependence of the Arabs .and 
the West with regard to Arabian oil. Nine Arab countries, Iran and 
Venezuela participated in the Congress. Iraq was absent, but in a state- 
ment on April 27 Dr. Ibrahim Kubba, its Minister of Economy, agreed 
in principle with the major decisions of the congress. Dr. Juan Pablo 
Perez Alfonzo, who.represented Venezuela, stressed the common interest 
between Latin America’ and the Middle East in oil production and hoped 
for the establishment of a permanent channel for consultation between the 
two regions. Emile Bustani, the spokesman of the Lebanese delegation, 
asked that the oil companies contribute five per cent of their income to 
the Arab Development projects in the Middle East. A second petroleum 
congress will meet in 1960 in Beirut. 


The consolidation. of the situation in Egypt in 1959 has led to a similar 
consolidation in other Arab lands, with the exception of Iraq. ‘Fhe visit 
of President Eisenhower to Tunisia and Morocco at the end vof- 1959 
emphasized the new trend in Arab-Western relations. The joint déclaration 
of President Eisenhower and President Bourguiba, expressing their deep 
concern over the development in Algeria, bore this out. The consolidation 
of the situation in Lebanon after the stormy events of 1958 made it possible 
to enlarge the. four-man Government at the end of November, 1959, by 
the addition of several members who had led the opposition against the 
former President Chamoun, and to begin a modernization of the adminis- 
trative personnel, thereby strengthening the Mohammedan element without 
arousing the violent suspicion or opposition of the Christian parties. 


The hopes of most Arabs still remained in 1959 connected with Nasser’s 
personality. In The New York Times of May 7, 1959, its correspondent 
Mr. Richard P. Hunt, reported from Kuwait that pictures of Nasser ‘‘show 
Kuwaiti sentiments in the bazaars, the houses and even in the schools built 
by the ruler of Kuwait.” The prosperous ahd well-educated Arabs in this 
thriving city “dream of the day when Kuwait will join other Arab States 
in a larger political complex”, though they know that then Kuwait will have 
to share its wealth with other Arab lands. “It is a question of dignity,” 
a young Arab told the American correspondent. ‘‘President Nasser has 
shown us how we can look you in the eye.” Another remarked that only 
the feeling of Arab unity could give them a sense of purpose. “We cannot 
be happy, when others about us in the Arab world are miserable.” 


From the other end of Arabia, from the new kingdom of Libya, another 
American correspondent Mr. Jay Walz reported in The New York Times 
of December 1, 1959, that a civil servant explained the abundance of 
Nasser’s pictures everywhere together with those of the Libyan king by 
saying that “‘the king is a most important man in Libya but Nasser is most 
important to all Arabs. He is for all Arabs. All Arabs are for him.” The 
king is 70 years old and ailing. At the same time there is great expectation 
that much oil will be discovered in the Libyan desert and thus solve some 
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of the economic problems of the sparsely-populated desert kingdom. 
“At the end of 1959 the Middle East was caught in the same dynamic 
tide as all the other under-developed lands. In an editorial, discussing the 
situation in Cuba, The New York Times wrote on December 21, 1959: 
. “The Castro revolution is the climax of a long development and it is an 
~ “expression of widely held ideas and aspirations throughout Latin America. 
We are at the beginning of a new era in the- Western Hemisphere. In its 
way the manifestation of extreme nationalism that we see in Cuba is a 
reflection, of the same type of nationalism we find in Africa and have been 
seeing in the Middle East and Asia.” This world-wide development cannot 
be viewed primarily in the context of the struggle with Communism. It 
is a development in its own right, and it is ultimately the product. not of 
Communist influences but of Western ideas. This development which has 
gained such a momentum since 1948 requires a psychological readjustment 
ön the part of the advanced Western or Westernized nations in their 
‘relationship to the under-developed peoples, especially to those which are 
‘their neighbours or are historically connected with them. ‘The future in- 
` fluence ‘and security of the technologically advanced nations will depend 
on the success of this readj Josten. 
HANS KOHN 
New York, U.S.A. ny s 


MONTALEMBERT : II 


ONTALEMBERT fully. shared the desire of his leader Lamennais 
for social justice under Catholic auspices, but he was no less 
ardent a champion of the principle of nationality. His imagination 

had been fired by the struggle of Catholic Ireland and Catholic Belgium 
for independence. In this movement for national self-determination which 
was sweeping across Europe the Church should take the lead. The cause 
of Poland was particularly dear to his heart, and the insurrection of 1830 
seemed to him as much a religious as a political movement and therefore a 
holy cause. He confessed to a longing to throw up everything and fly to 
Warsaw. “At last,” he cried as, news of early victories poured in, “Poland 
has shaken off her chains and defied her barbarous oppressors, this proud 
and generous Poland, so calumniated, so dear to every Catholic heart. Can 
she regain her place among the nations, this people which has for so long 
struggled for liberty and has kept unimpaired the faith of its fathers? Where 
is the heart which will not palpitate with joy at the news of this holy revolt? 
With what transports of happiness do we Catholics receive God’s dramatic 
response to our prayers?” Montalembert drafted a petition to the 
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= Chambers in favour of the gallant insurgents, but the Government took 
no actionand Russian troops marched into the capital, “Catholics,” cried 
l’Avenir, “Poland is vanquished. .Let us kneel -beside the coffin of this 
betrayed people which has been great and unfortunate.” Sobieski had 
saved Vienna and the civilized world from the Turks, but now Governments 
could no more be moved. than bronze statues. For the simultaneous in- 
surrection in the Romagna, on the other hand, l'Avenir had no sympathy, 
since the integrity of the Papal States was involved. 

Encouraged by the interest shown in /’Avenir, Lamennais and his young 
lions founded an Agence Générale pour la Défense de la Liberté Religieuse 
with the object of marshalling all ardent Catholics for defence of their 
rights against arbitrary acts in the Chambers and the Tribunals, to strive 
for liberty of instruction, and to obtain every other legitimate purpose 
advantageous to religion, the poor and civilization. A programme of such 
amplitude’ mirrors the self-assurance of the little band which felt that 
nothing- was beyond, their grasp. Branches of the Agence were established 
in every’. diocese; and the crusaders carried the flaming torch into the 
provinces by speaking tours. The attack was concentrated on the State 
monopoly in the schools. A Government in control of education and the 
university was the fortress of incredulity, wrote l’Avenir, which ‘could 
fashion to its taste the faith, the opinions, the morals of generations. To 
give it this power is. to install despotism in the, depths of the soul. Every 
one for whom liberty is not an empty word must reject this monopoly 
‘of the mind as the most revolting yoke.” Parents and children, remembering 
with horror the education they had received; were urged to send petitions 
to the Chambers and so arouse public attention: - 

Though the Charta of 1830 had promised liberty of teaching, nothing 
had been done in 1831 when /’Agence opened a school bearing a notice 
above the door: Liberté d’Ensignement. Ecole libre. “We are assembled,” 
declared Lacordaire at the opening ceremony, “to claim the mother of 
all liberties, „without which there is no liberty in the home, no liberty of 
conscience, no liberty of opinion, but sooner or later slavery, the, sub- 
jection of all to the views of a single man.” The ‘school in which 
Montalembert and Lacordaire were teachers was promptly closed, and its 
founders were charged with breaking the law. Montalembert, who at that 
moment succeeded his father in the family title, demanded to be tried by 
his peers as was his right. After making his confession to Lacordaire and 
receiving communion, he pleaded the cause of liberty for the schools in a 
speech which revealed the youngest member of the Upper House as one 
of the finest orators in France. Since eight peers voted for his acquittal and 
the minimum sentence—a fine of 100 francs—was imposed, the trial was 
hailed as a moral victory for the defendants who had to wait 20 years for 
the triumph of their cause. 

While Montalembert was campaigning in faite south for the Agence 
Générale he received news that Avenir, after running for 13 months, 
was to cease publication, as it had not paid its way and the bishops 
frowned on the policy of terminating the Concordat. “We have sown 
seed,” wrote Lamennais, “which time will develop.” It was a bitter blow 
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for Montalembert, who replied: “God’s will be done, I repent of nothing.” 
Was that to be the end of the story? “We cannot fade out`like this,” 
declared Lacordaire, “we must journey to Rome to justify our aims. This 
dramatic step, proving our sincerity and our orthodoxy, will be a blessing 
to us and will disarm our enemies.” What if they were condemned? 
- inquired Montalembert. “Impossible,” replied Lamennais. He was soon 
to learn that their pilgrimage was extremely unwelcome to the Vatican, 
which could hardly approve their radical programme but wished to avoid 
public condemnation desired by some of the French bishops, for l’ Avenir 
had never challenged a single article of the faith. Their reception was as 
frigid as the winter weather. Instead of receiving them at once the Vatican 
requested a summary of their ideas. The document was drafted by 
Lacordaire and studied by the Pope, who replied to Lamennais through 
Cardinal Pacca that, while recognizing his services and good intentions, 
he regretted that they had raised certain dangerous consequences. The 
examination of their programme might take time, so they should return 
to France. “This is the ruin of our hopes,” exclaimed Montalembert, 
“but we must resign ourselves, though it does not arouse the slightest 
remorse in our soul.” Lacordaire took it calmly, but Lamennais declared 
his intention of remaining in Rome till the promised declaration appeared. 
Before it was ready the Pope granted them an audience. “I was completely 
disappointed,” reported Montalembert. “He is good looking, but there 
is nothing lofty or spiritual about him, and he kept one hand ‘in his pocket. 
For a quarter of an hour he talked to us in a very affable manner about 
various places and people, and dismissed us very graciously without having 
made the slightest reference to our mission and the situation of the Church.” 
While Lacordaire understood his silence and returned to France, 
Montalembert was still too much under the influence of mon général, mon 
père, and too convinced of the value of their labours to approve the caution 
of the Vatican. 

After a visit to Monte Cassino and Naples and a second sojourn in 
Rome. Lamennais and Montalembert travelled slowly north to Munich, 
the Mecca -of German Catholicism, where, to their surprise, they were 
joined by Lacordaire. While the three friends were dining together the 
chief was called out of the room, returning with the words: “I have just 
received an Encyclical against us and we must not hesitate to submit.” 
He proceeded to draft a declaration of submission, announcing that 
l Avenir, provisionally suspended in the autumn of 1831, would not re- 
appear and that the A gence Catholique would be dissolved. That, however, 
did not reflect his real mood, for he ceased to say mass, and returned 
to his Breton home with bitterness in his heart. 

Lacordaire, then on the threshold of his career as the greatest preacher 
since Massillon, left his old leader when he realized his determination 
to go his own way, and strove to carry Montalembert with him. “I have 
tried to warn you against a fatal dominating influence, not from jealousy 
and personal dislike, but from my infinite love for you, just as a mother 
attempts to cure her son of a taste which cannot bring him happiness.” 
The appeal was in vain, but his reverence for “this great and holy man” 
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was undiminished and he had not abandoned all hope of saving this 
dynamic force for the Church. What the arguments of Lacordaire failed 
to achieve was soon rendered inevitable by the caged eagle who beat his 
wings against the bars and longed to range the skies once more. “At times,” 
he confided to Montalembert, “‘the yearning for the fray surges up in my 
soul and causes inexpressible anguish.” Convinced of a divine calling, he 
resolved to fulfil it outside the Church which declined its co-operation. “I 
feel sure that all Catholic action which assumes the support or even the 
neutrality of the clergy is utterly impossible today, and will continue to be 
impossible till God effects an immense reform in the Church. The hierarchy 
obstinately desires everything that people do not want and rejects every- 
thing they desire. So let us leave the Pope and the bishops alone. Let us 
cease to concern ourselves with religious office and no longer approach 
any question from the theological point of view. Let us take our stand on 
the political and social plane and speak henceforth as Frenchmen and friends 
of humanity.” In his grief and disappointment he had adopted the broad 
distinction between the temporal and the spiritual which he had once 
denounced and thereby was more than half way out of the Church. 

At last even Montalembert was alarmed and begged his beloved: master 
to avoid the dusty arena of politics. It was much more than politics that 
he had in mind, was the reply, for the transformation of society and the lib- 
eration of the human race were involved. Hearing that the Pope had written 
to an Archbishop expressing doubts of his sincerity, he assured the Pope 
of hrs whole-hearted submission to all decisions on faith, morals and 
discipline, adding that he would no longer occupy himself with affdirs of 
the Church. If this declaration appeared insufficient he begged to be told 
what form of words would be required. Since differentiation between the 
temporal and the spiritual, above all in a priest, was anathema in Rome, 
an unconditional formula was requested and promptly supplied. A new 
text was forwarded to Rome, but in a letter to Montalembert announcing 
his latest formula he added a few sentences which filled his favourite 
disciple with dismay. “I renounce everything without exception which has 
filled my former life and shall try, however late, to start a new one. I 
shall not tell you my plans because I do not wish to associate anyone with 
my destinies. This prevents me from accepting your tender invitations. 
We shall meet again, I hope, above, but on earth we must follow separate 
paths.” 

Montalembert could hardly believe his eyes as he read these ominous 
words and begged for an explanation. The. Pope, replied the lost leader, 
was mistaken in confounding spiritual power with temporal, and thereby 
violating the tradition of the Church. An unconditional recognition of his 
authority, in his opinion, would mean recognition of his infallibility. To 
challenge the authority of the Pope, as the rebel was well aware, was to 
break with the Church, but he was convinced that he had no choice. 
Henceforth he was lonelier than ever, for Montalembert, whom he invited 
to stand at his side, reluctantly withdrew. When the old leader published 
the Paroles d'un croyant in 1834 explaining his new faith the younger 
man publicly announced his adhesion to the Encyclicals. In response 
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to a final appeal his old chief declared that he could not act against his 
conscience and, when a friend expressed the opinion that Catholicism was 
a dead or dying form, he replied that he agreed. After reading the rebel’s 
Affaires de Rome in which he complained of the treatment he had received, 
Montalembert wrote to the Pope to express his disapproval, and on his next 
visit to the Vatican was received with the words, “Carissimo Conte de 
Montalembert.” The spell was broken at last. His painful struggles were 
over and he continued to serve the cause of the Church by his popular 
biography of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, by his massive survey of western 
monasticism, and above all by his ardent support in the House of Peers 
and, after 1848, in the Chamber, of the cause of confessional schools which 
triumphed in the Loi Falloux. 

The association with Lamennais was the most memorable experience in 
the life of Montalembert, and 20 years after the breach he felt that his 
early efforts had not been wholely in vain. In Les Intéréts Catholiques au 
XIXe siècle, the most widely read of his shorter writings, he contrasted 
the state of religion at the opening of the century with the outlook in 1852. 
Then Pius VI had died the prisoner of an atheistic republic, French bishops 
were in exile, the clergy decimated by the guillotine and deportation, the 
religious orders uprooted or destroyed. In the rest of Europe religion was 
no longer alive. To the Philosophes Catholicism must have seemed a corpse 
awaiting burial. In the first half of the nineteenth century the Church 
had resumed its place in the front rank. In England the Catholics had 
been emancipated, and the Belgians had freed their country and their faith, 
but the transformation had been most complete in France. The youth 
had returned to Christianity, the leaders of thought professed or at least 
respected religion. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul and the Society of 
the Propagation of the Faith were flourishing, the religious orders were 
restored -and increased, and liberty of teaching had been secured by the 
Church. The bishops lived freely in provincial community, and the Pope 
had been restored to the Eternal City by French arms. 

How had this incredible change occurred? Neither by Napoleon nor by 
the restoration of the Monarchy. In 1830 the Church had hardly escaped 
being involved in the fall of the Monarchy, as in 1792. It was liberty and 
the struggle rendered possible by liberty which had performed the miracle. 
Everywhere the same cause had produced a similar result. ‘‘What I love 
and desire is ordered, tempered, moderate liberty which the great spirits 
and the great nations of all ages had won, or of which they had dreamed, 
liberty which, far from being the foe of authority, could only exist in 
association with it, while opposing the abuse of power.” Representative 
government was the only possible pattern of political liberty in the nine- 
teenth century. As a constitutionalist Montalembert disapproved the 
Second Empire but felt that there was no need for Catholics to oppose it 
and believed it would not last long. 

The death of Lacordaire in 1861 caused a surge of memories, and in his 
touching memoir of his best friend Montalembert enshrined his final 
reflections on the thrilling experiences of his youth. Lamennais, he declared, 
had lost his temper and had “been utterly wrong in breaking with the 
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Church; happily he had not taken a single disciple with him. Lacordaire 
had been right to leave him after striving to keep him within the fold. 
He himself had misjudged Gregory XVI at the time, for the Vatican, he 
now realized, had displayed sympathy, patience and wisdom in dealing with 
the pilgrims who had sought his approval. The long period of waiting in 
Rome before their reception was intended as a gentle indication that 
approval was improbable. How, indeed, could they have expected the 
fortress of tradition to approve such a radical proposal as the separation 
of Church and: State in France? Had not the Pope displayed tact in with- 
holding his: disapproval till their importunity compelled him to act? The 
appeal to Rome had been a grave error, and no pontiff could have acted 
differently. Such a mistake was intelligible in young men without experience 
of the world and the Church, but how could one explain and much less 
excuse the illustrious priest who had once been received with distinction 
by Léo XII? While Lamennais never regretted his rebellion and Lacordaire 
had nothing to regret, Montalembert made peace with his conscience by 
a recantation as public and as whole-hearted as the Vatican could have 
wished. 


G. P. Goocu 


FENELON THE DAUPHIN’S TUTOR 


HEN news of the death of Fénelon, the celebrated tutor of the 
Dauphin, reached Louis at his palace in 1715 he observed to 
Madame de Maintenon that France would sorely miss Fénelon 

in her hour of need (I nous manquera bien au besoin). Never were words 
more truly spoken. When the deluge predicted by Louis XV arrived, 
under his own successor, one of Fénelon’s first governmental principles-— 
which is that either an over-individualism or an extreme of collectivism 
is of the highest danger to a State-—was illustrated by the anarchists of 
the French Revolution. No educator ever saw this with greater clarity or 
instilled it in a potential ruler with greater force than had the Petit-Prince’s 
mentor. There is little doubt but that the whole course of French history 
would have been different if Louis’ grandson whom Fénelon taught had 
lived to head the realm. | 
The story of Fénelon’s eight-year tutelage (1689-1697) of the Duke of 
Burgundy is famous in educational annals. When, at the age of seven, 
the Petit-Prince was put in his tutor’s hands, he was intractable, over- 
bearing, given to tantrums. The change that Fénelon effected in this 
royal pupil (almost immediately) resembles that of Anne Sullivan in her 
own transformation of Helen Keller as the latter describes it in her 
Autobiography. For the child became and remained, under the Fénelon 
influence, both teachable and gentle. Endowed with a brilliant mind, he 
met even the high standards set by his tutor for a prince’s education. This 
teacher’s theory that the pupil should be considered first and the system 
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second went so far that he wrote the Dauphin’s textbooks. The classie 
phrase “ad usum Delphini” (fọr the use of the Dauphin) refers to the 
books Fénelon prepared for his Petit-Prince. These books began with the 
Fables, which present in the entertaining style of a Perrault various moral 
lessons .of a high order; later came the Dialogues des Morts, imaginary 
conversations between historical persons, which showed the need for ethical 
standards in political matters. The crowning achievement was the famous 
Télémaque which Fénelon wrote to instil unforgettably in his charge’s mind 
“the great and holy maxim that kings exist for the sake of their subjects 
and not subjects for the sake of their kings.” The picture of Louis himself 
in this work is painted with candour as well as high artistry. The king in 
Télémaque, or Idoménée, is vain, cruel, munificent, supersensitive and a 
true aesthete. Louis’ softness, luxuriousness, sensuality, appear as qualities 
anything but kingly. 

Louis’ remark anent Fénelon’s death, quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, actually shows a profound change of heart on the grand Monarch’s 
part. He was beside himself with fury at the portraiture in Télémaque, 
and had seen to it that its author was permanently exiled in his diocese at 
Cambrai. There, as Archbishop, he remained until his death. Only three 
years before the king’s prophecy to Madame de Maintenon about France’s 
need of this man, and at the time of the Dauphin’s death, the impetuous 
Louis had burned all the Fénelon letters to Burgundy in a fit of anger, 
leaving an irreparable loss to belles-lettres. However even Louis-Idoménée 
was to respect Fénelon at the last, over and above his wounded pride. 
None, it seemed, could hold out forever against the sweetness and per- 
suasiveness of his personality. The priest-educator’s personal magnetism, 
made up of high-bred dignity no less than of learning, his wit and warmth of 
spirit, drew all to him. It cost an effort, wrote Saint Simon in his famous 
literary portrait of this conte pony: to turn one’s eyes away from Fénelon 
in any company. 

Before he became the Dauphin’ s tutor the young priest of San Sulpice 
College in Paris had been observed and marked for court favour; in his 
work among the poor as catechist as well as his later teaching at Saintonge 
his classes had been visited by members of the nobility and his natural 
ability as teacher noted. His early treatise, the Traité de l'Education des 
Filles (1667), prepared for the family of the Duke of Beauvilliers, had 
seemed to Madame de Maintenon providentially provided for her pet 
project—the school for daughters of impoverished nobles which she had 
set up at St. Cyr near Versailles. From this epochal far-seeing treatise 
all the way to his famous letter to the French Academy in 1714 on 
literature’s threefold goal (for citizenship, for divine truth, for human 
knowledge) Fénelon taught that the human self with its unmeasured 
capacities along personal and social lines is the educator’s point d'appui. 
Politics, religion, education, are to be viewed from three different angles; 
but they are to be centred in a single spirit—the human—as its essential 
manifestations and natural products. Otherwise either the person or the 
nation or both will suffer. 

In presenting his triune doctrine which includes specific treatises on 
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government, education and religion, each of which is held as complement- 
ing the other, Fénelon left a name bright in French political science, 
pedagogics, and spiritual counselling. ‘“‘This priest,” wrote the literary 
historian, Lanson, “believed in the goodness of nature.” Not only the 
individual’s own right to development and fulfilment according to his 
nature but that of society itself are the twin foci of his triple programme. 
Thus, as Douglas Steere recently commented, his Christian counsels stand 
with the most mature pieces of spiritual instruction that have come down 
to us from any age. And in education and politics he was so far in 
advance of the times that the world has not yet caught up with him. 

Long after his exile to Cambrai it had seemed that Fénelon still might be 
a real force in politics. When Burgundy was left in immediate succession 
to the crown by the death of his father in 1711, the Petit-Prince was only 
30 years old. He had already chosen his advisers: Fénelon and the Dukes 
of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, each of whom saw eye to eye with the 
Dauphin regarding reform measures in France. Together they met with 
the French heir-apparent to the crown at Chaulnes and drew up the 
principles of government by which Burgundy would rule. Versailles was 
to be abolished, the heavy salt and poll-taxes and tithes were to be 
removed; but of prime importance was the immediate setting up of a 
parliamentary system, and the overall peace programme. The young prince, 
in fact, had been fired with a burning zeal to renovate France, which 
he saw being rapidly brought to destruction by wars, corruptions and 
debts. Fénelon, who was to be Burgundy’s prime minister, had taught 
him that wars famish the humble while they demoralize the great. ‘There 
_ has never been a war,” Fénelon went on record in a saying which he held 
firmly to the last, “that, even fortunately terminated, has not left more of 
ill than good to the State.” He held to non-resistance and charity as the 
sole Christian attitude to civilization’s scourge and blot. And what he 
meant, he showed in 1709 when his archbishopric was the scene of a great 
battle between France and Europe in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
For Fénelon turned his large palace and seminaries into dormitories and 
hospitals for the wounded on both sides. He fed and cared for the soldiery 
regardless of nationality, handing over the entire harvest of his vast estates 
for their needs. And in his own person he visited all who needed a priest’s 
services, friend and enemy alike, on the bloody field of Malplaquet. 

Such was the educator at the court of Louis XIV. Between him and the 
Dauphin—who died in 1712 three years before the death of the great 
Louis—France might have been saved from revolution and, through 
France, Europe. Certainly his governmental ideals remain the goal of all 
government worthy of the name. But Fénelon himself was to die on 
January 7, 1715, leaving a nation still under the rule (for eight more 
months) of the grand Monarch. It is Fénelon, however, not Louis, whose 
name stands in untarnished brightness among the greatest of the names of 
Louis’ Age d'Or. 

M. Waitcoms Hess 
Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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SIX YEARS OF THE PARIS FESTIVAL 


HE idea of a theatrical Olympiad is as old as the theatre itself. The 
“Theatre of the Nations” in Paris, which embarks on its seventh ` 
season in April, 1960, was.an indirect consequence of the formation of 

UNESCO and the foundation of the International Theatre Institute in Prague 
in 1948, under the chairmanship of J. B..Priestley. The 1949 Zurich 
Congress of the I.T.I. went on record by asking that such a theatre should ~ 
be formed. Yet in living memory one name stands out above all others as 
the architect of the idea of a cultural centre of the theatre, independent 

of religion, colour, or political creed. This was the eminent French 
theatrical director Firmin Gémier, who founded the Société Universelle du 
: Théâtre and staged the first festival of dramatic and lyric art in Paris in 
1927, securing the participation of Belgium, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Great Britain and Spain. 

Firmin Gémier is no more, but his idea lives on and the man who, 
above all, has been responsible for: keeping it alive is, not surprisingly, 
- another Frenchman.. He is Arman Maistre, an illustrious name in the 
annals of ‘French theatre history; for M. Maistre is a sometime actor and 
pupil of Copeau and Dullin and toured the villages of Burgundy as a young 
lad in the theatrical touring company known throughout the world as the 
Compagnie des Quinze; he danced and sang and tumbled his way through 
the French provinces in a double music-hall act, known as Julien et Gilles; 
and he eventually became the director of the city-owned Théâtre Sarah- 
Bernhardt on the right bank of the River Seine in Paris just opposite the 
Conciergerie where Marie-Antoinette was once imprisoned. Today Arman 
Maistre is best known by his assumed name of A. M. Julien, officer of the 
Legion D’Honneur and Commander of the Most Noble Order of the British 
Empire. More often than not he is known as plain “Julien” to all and 
sundry. For six years he has.planned and directed the Paris Festival and 
the Theatre of the Nations, and in 1959 André Malraux, the new Minister 
for Cultural Affairs in de Gaulle’s Government, appointed him Adminis- 
trator of Paris’ two opera houses, a function he now combines with the 
titular direction of the Theatre of the Nations.  « 

Julien told me that he first conceived the idea of a theatrical melig 
place of all the nations in the early twenties after seeing the performances 
of the Moscow Art Theatre during its first visit to Westera Europe. He 
suddenly became aware of the. powerful influence for international peace 
which a neutral theatrical forum might exercise among the nations of the 
world, a forum, in which the art of the theatre, the most ancient in the 
world, was subject to no language barriers. After the creation of the I.T.I., 
the need for such a forum began to exert more and more pressure on his 
mind until he had finally worked out his scheme and took it to the municipal 
authorities of the city of Paris. The seed fell on fertile ground, and he 
was able to launch the first Paris Theatre Festival during the months of 
June and July, 1954. In that year 13 nations took part, with a total of 
26 different troupes, including companies from Denmark and~Norway, 
Britain and Ireland, Spain and Belgium, Israel and West Germany, and, for 
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the first time without public opposition or official demur, from behind the 
Iron Curtain. These came from Poland, Yugoslavia and East Germany, 


_ which sent the Berliner Ensemble and revealed to western audiences the 


unusual strength of Brecht’s theatre. 

The second and third seasons grew by One month each, so , that the 21 
nations and 29 companies who came in 1955 from May to July, became 
18 nations with 24 companies, which presented not only drama but 
opera and ballet, from April to July in“1956. The remarkable Chinese 
company called the “Peking Opera” made its first appearance in the west 
in 1955, and Austria, Finland, Greece, Holland, Italy and the United States 
joined the lists, with Canada, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland bringing 
up the rear. The newcomers in 1956 included. Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and what- proved at the time to be the world’s youngest theatre of all - 
the Arabic-speaking National Theatre company of the two-months’ old 
State of Morocco. In the summer of that year the Sixth Congress of the 
I.T.L, held in Dubrovnik in Yugoslavia,~ passed the following motion 
unanimously . “after examination of thé proposition made by the 
French Centre of the LT.I. to found a ‘Theatre of the ‘Nations’ ‘in Paris . 
Congress gives the Executive Committee full power to put this project into 
effect . . . and wishes to express its deep gratitude to the French Govern- 
ment and to the City of Paris, for all the help which they may bring to 
the realization of this great international project.” This motion represented 
the views of 32 delegates of 21 nations attending, who recorded their votes 
on June 29, 1955—a historic occasion. 

Julien had not been letting the grass grow under his feet. Later that 
year the French Government, the City of Paris,.and the Department of 
the Seine voted a joint annual budget of 80,000,000 -francs towards the 
scheme. This sum at the time represented about 80 inillions sterling, 
though since the devaluation of the franc ‘in, 1957 the amount has remained 
unaltered and today represents only about.60 millions. Because Yugoslavia 
had been host country during the 1956 Congress, and the then President of 
the I.T.I. was Milan Bogdanovic, director of the National Opera in 
Belgrade, the honour of inaugurating the first season of the ‘‘Theatre of 
the Nations” on March 27,°1957, fell to the Belgrade Opera, with Massenet’s 
Don Quichotte, conducted by the Serbian composer Baranovic. On the 
day before the official opening a special memorial ceremony was held in the 
theatre, attended by every leading theatrical and cultural personality in 
Paris, to do homage to Bertolt Brecht, who had died in the preceding 
autumn, and whose noted production of his own play, The Life of Galileo, 
with Ernst Busch in the title-role, was performed on the stage of the 
“Theatre of the Nations” by the Berliner Ensemble. Brecht’s widow, 
Helene Weigel, repeated her astonishingly moving performance of the 
title-role of Mother Courage, another of Brecht’s plays that had already 
been seen in Paris two years previously. ‘The “Theatre of the Nations” 
was well and truly launched. During 1957, its first season, which lasted 
till July 22, Julien was able to welcome the first visitors from Soviet 
Russia—The Beriozka Ballet-—and from Japan—the No Theatre from 
Tokyo. That year altogether 16 troupes, performing in nine languages, 
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gave a total of 92 separate performances of drama, opera, ‘ballet and one 
concert. i 
_ he average box-office takings rose from 150,000 francs a performance 
in 1954 to just over 645,000 in 1958, when a hundred separate performances 
were given, including 56 dramatic, 25 operatic and 19 ballet, in 14 languages 
by 19 troupes from 16 different countries, which included, for the first 
time, the Argentine (with two troupes), Ceylon and Canada. The highest 
atteridances were recorded by the Peking Opera, the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and the three British participants, the Old Vic, the Festival Ballet and the 
Glyndebourne Opera. From an artistic point of view the company to 
attract the most publicity and professional interest was the Moscow Art 
Theatre, making its third visit to Paris (the second took place during the 
1937 Exhibition). As the most famous theatrical ensemble in ‘the world, 
founded 60 years before by Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Danchenko, they 
fully earned the enthusiastic reception accorded to them. They proved to 
have incomparably fine actors and actresses, their ensemble-playing was 
unsurpassed, and, in the three Chekhov plays.in which they appeared (The 
Cherry Orchard, Uncle Vanya and The Three Sisters) neither those who 
expected a certain traditional approach verging on academism nor those 
who hoped for an accomplished form of psychological realism in perfor- 
mance were disappointed. The new director of the company, Alexander 
Solodovnikov, had anticipated some earlier criticism made by persons who 
had seen this company in Moscow (myself included) and re-cast the roles 
of the younger characters with players more suited to them in age. It was 
delightful to see three talented and beautiful young actresses as the three 
Prozoroff sisters previously interpreted by ladies old enough to be their 
grandmothers. Gone was the gloomy, pessimistic Chekhov to which we 
are accustomed in the west. Instead the young Prozoroffs, Trofimoff and 
Tusenbach speak of the future as something attainable, not in a thousand 
years, as Astroff says, but “within the foreseeable future”. This inter- 
pretation, which Soviet audiences now see, has been called a distortion 
of Chekhov’s intentions; but the critics who allege this in the west seem 
to be wholly unaware that the Soviet interpretation is in keeping with 
Chekhov’s own optimism, and its disregard by Stanislavsky often sent 
him fleeing from rehearsals in despair. The original prompt-copies of the 
Moscow Art Theatre bear out this aspect of an interesting controversy. 
Another new tendency noticeable in the course of the last six years is 
the spread of the “epic thatre” technique propagated by Bertolt Brecht, 
a type of “conventional” theatre technique which upholders of the 
Stanislavsky system are reluctant to accept. This school, of which the 
leading exponents in the west, apart from Brecht, are Thornton Wilder, 
Diirrenmatt, Frisch, Adamov and a number of younger British dramatists 
from John Osborne onwards, has been represented at the ‘‘Theatre of the 
Nations” by the highly popular contributions of London’s ‘Theatre Work- 
shop” under the direction of Joan Littlewood, who won a prize in 1959 
for the best piece of direction with her production of Brendan Behan’s 
The Hostage, by the Zurich Schauspielhaus production of Max: Frisch’s 
didactic -entertainment Everyman and the Incendiaries, and by the People’s 
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Theatre of Nowa Huta in Poland, which staged Gozzi’s Princess Turandot 
and Werfel’s anti-Fascist Jakubowsky and the Colonel, in a similar style. 

Two Americans won awards for the best performances in 1959: Zero 
Mostel for. his peerless comic interpretation of the role of Leopold Bloom 
in James Joyce’s Ulysses in Nighttown, which was presented by the Arts 
Theatre from London, and Jerome Robbins, as the choreographer of the 
Ballets U.S.A. The awards were chosen by the newly formed International 
Circle of Young Critics, made up of 25 drama and other critics, working 
or studying in Paris, from the Argentine, Canada, China, Colombia, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Morocco, 
Mexico, Holland, Peru, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A., Venezuela and Vietnam. The Challenge Trophy, a bronze 
statuette representing the arts of music, dance, comedy and tragedy, went 
to the Comic Opera Playhouse of East Berlin, for Walter Felsenstein’s 
sensational new version of The Tales of Hoffmann. Other prizes went to 
Rina Morelli, as the best actress, in Luchino Visconti’s neo-veristic pro- 
duction of the new backstage drama by Diego Fabbri Figli d’Arte; Oscar 
Danon (Belgrade) as the best conductor—though my own choice would 
have fallen on Georg Solti for an impeccable rendering of The Marriage 
of Figaro by the Frankfurt Opera; Alexander Bossulayev, for the monu- 
mental settings of Georgi Tovstonogov’s production of Vishnevsky’s An 
Optimistic Tragedy, presented by the Pushkin Theatre from Leningrad; 
Lisa della Casa (Ariadne in Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, presented by the 
West Berlin City Opera} and Miroslav Cangalovic (Mefisto in the Belgrade 
Opera’s Faust); Mariane Orlando (prima ballerina of the Stockholm Royal 
Opera) and Eduardo Serrano (of the Pilar Lopez dancers from Madrid); 
and finally a special diploma was given to 28-year-old Roger Planchon, 
of Lyons, for the best. French-language production to be seen in Paris 
during the Festival, for his novel, though hotly disputed, treatment of 
Marivaux’s Le Second Triomphe de Amour. Taking part for the first 
time this season were Haiti, The Philippines and India, which sent two 
dance companies. A record number of 129 performances (compared with 
47 in 1954) was given at the “Theatre of the Nations” this season by 
26 troupes from 17 countries playing in 13 languages, without mentioning 
the {2 French marionette companies, and four foreign marionette theatres, 
which took part in the first Puppet Festival to be held under its auspices. 
The number of artists and technicians taking part reached the astonishing 
total of 2,065 and these were responsible for performing 84 plays, 18 
operas, 30 ballets and 33 puppet-plays. 

Julien’s contributions to international understanding are not limited to 
performances on the stage of the “Theatre of the Nations”. His organiza- 
tion which today is directed by his former assistant, Claude Planson, an 
energetic little former publicist who spends much of his time travelling 
around the world and viewing productions which he invites to the Festival, 
also includes a large number of ancillary activities. Regular press con- 
ferences and debates are staged both around the individual productions 
and on- general themes, and to those representatives of the visiting com- 
panies are invited to contribute. There is a theatre club called “Friends 
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of the Theatre of the Nations” with branches in several countries, the 
members of which are- entitled to preferential seat-booking facilities, to’ 
reduced seats at, several Paris theatres (an important inducement; this, by ` 
the way!) and to participation in theatrical excursions to neighbouring 

countries. Besides the Circle of Young Critics, already referred to, Julien ` 
has brought into being two important international associations, of theatre 
critics and of theatre technicians. The technicians, who held a Congress 
in June and July, 1959, at the “Theatre of the Nations”; which was 
attended by over 100 delegates from 28 nations, consist of those engaged 
in every activity connected with the theatre but excluding the performing 
artist. The critics, for whom a second international Congress is planned 
for the summer of 1960, include critics of drama, opera and the dance. 
An international theatre critics’ identity card has been issued which entitles 
its holder to every kind of press facility when travelling on a foreign 
assignment. Finally the “Theatre of the Nations” has joined forces with 
the two opera houses under the general direction of Julien and publishes 
a monthly magazine of the theatre in French, entitled Théâtre. This was 
originally entitled Rendezvous des Théâtres du Monde and was given to 
the purchaser of a theatre programme at the “Theatre of the Nations”. 
Today, with a circulation of 50,000, Théâtre is not only sold through the 
usual commercial channels, but it is also distributed free to the purchaser 
of a programme at any of the three State-subsidized theatres which finance 
its publication. 

The programmes of the 1960 Festival promise to be particularly exciting. 
There will be four separate cycles and, for the first time, there will be a 
company from South Korea. The first cycle will be devoted to modern 
opera and this will include the West Berlin City Opera’s production of 
Schénberg’s Moses and Aaron and the Frankfurt Opera’s production of 
Berg’s Lulu. The second cycle will be devoted to the work of the theatre 
in the newly-formed “French Community”, and will not unnaturally rely 
for the most part on troupes of coloured dancers from central: Africa. 
Under this heading might perhaps be included the Popular Art Theatre of 
Brazil, making its first trip to Europe. The third cycle will be devoted to 
experimental and avant-garde productions in which Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland and the United States have promised 
to take part. Under this heading might be listed the Youth Theatre directed 
by Michael Croft, a company of boy-actors, in the performance of Hamlet 
which was widely acclaimed in London last autumn. The fourth cycle will 
be a month devoted to the works of Brecht. The Berliner Ensemble is to 
pay a return visit with six plays, three of them not hitherto performed in 
Paris. The most eagerly awaited is the new production of Brecht’s The 
Preventable Rise of Arturo Ui, an allegoric parable depicting the rise of 
Nazism in Germay in terms of the gang war of protectionist criminals in 
Chicago, which had its première in East Berlin in March, 1959, 

An entirely new project is to be a “Congress of Audiences”, which will 
discuss the theatre from the point of view of the theatregoer and. lay down 
an “International Charter for the Spectator”. Finally the French Radio 
has opened a special recording studio inside the “Theatre of the Nations” 
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` for recordings and transmissions of performances, talks or interviews. As 
things stand. at present the season - -lasts from the beginning of April .to 
‘mid-July, but there is a plan to use the remaining months of the year, or 
a large part of them, for the presentation of foreign plays in French with 
French actors. This plan was unanimously adopted at the I.T.1. Congress 
~ in. Athens in 1957, but it came across a certain amount of opposition on 
the eve of the’ 1959 Congress in Helsinki and was referred to the Executive 
for further study. Once the objections of certain French theatrical interests 
can be overcome there is no reason why it should not be realized next year. 
It will be only one more activity of the many-that have sprouted from 
the fertile brain of A. M. Julien. 

OsSIA TRILLING 


THE FOUNDER OF ESPERANTO 


R. LAZAR LUDWIK ZAMENHOF, the eldest of eight children of 
Markus Zamenhof, was born on December 15, 1859, at Bialystok, 
a town in Eastern Poland, then under Russian domination and 
inhabited by a very mixed population—Russians, Poles, Lithuanians and 
Jews, each of them speaking their own language, a real Babel. It was a 
community split by jealousies and constant feuds. When Zamenhof was 
still a boy this state of affairs made him unhappy for he had been taught 
by his deeply religious and warm-hearted mother from the Bible that all 
men were brothers and he saw around him people without any brotherly 
feelings. He was determined, so he writes in his autobiography, to change 
people’s minds once he was grown up by creating a universal language 
which all could speak and understand, and thus men would no longer 
hate one another. Both his father and grandfather had been teachers of 
French and German, and the latter was a pioneer of general culture among 
the Jews of Bialystok. Young Zamenhof, who had inherited his father’s 
brains, was a very intelligent and hard-working pupil at school, at first 
at the “Realgymnasium’’ at Bialystok and from 1873 at the classical 
gymnasium (grammar school) at Warsaw where his parents had sent him 
as they wanted him later on to study medicine, the only university faculty 
open to Jews under the Russian régime. 

His knowledge of languages increased with the years. In his childhood 
he had learned French and German, and he spoke Russian, Polish and 
Yiddish—-a mixture of Hebrew and German—with ease. At the gymnasium 
he became acquainted with Latin and Greek, and for some time he dreamed 
of reviving these beautiful dead languages for general use. Soon he realized 
that this was impossible and made various other attempts, inventing rich 
artificial declensions, conjugations, etc. But such a complicated grammar 
would have been far too difficult for ordinary people to learn. When he 
began to study English, he was struck by the simplicity of English grammar 
and so concluded that many grammatical forms were not necessary. He 
therefore eliminated from his language, the fundamentals of which were 
already in existence, all the inessential grammatical forms without impairing 
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its clarity, reducing the grammatical part to a bare skeleton of rules which 
could be printed on a few pages. l 

In 1878, at the age of 19, Zamenhof wanted to publish his work, with 
the help of some enthusiastic friends interested in his venture. But there 
were still deficiencies and he decided to wait until he had become com- 
pletely. satisfied with this first attempt at devising a new language which 
he called Lingwo Universala, consisting of a grammar, dictionary, and some 
translations. He worked incessantly and in secret for six years at his 
creation, testing it in various ways. He felt there was still something 
lacking, a unifying element, which would give life and a spirit of its own. 
He began to avoid literal translations and, trying to think: in this neutral 
language, it acquired a definite character. He had come to the conclusion 
that no living language could become a universal medium of communica- 
tion if it identified itself with an individual nationality or country. It must 
be neutral. In the meantime he had finished his medical studies in Moscow 
and Warsaw, and after specializing in ophthalmology, he set up a practice 
as an oculist in Warsaw. It is characteristic that he practised in the’ Ghetto, 
the poorest part of the city and worked conscientiously among his poor 
patients with more worry than profit. 

In 1887 Zamenhof married, and with the financial help of his father-in- 
law he published his first text-book of the international language under 
the title First Grammar and International Vocabulary under the nom de 
guerre of “Dr. Esperanto” (he who hopes), a name later adopted for the 
language itself. This was the turning point for Zamenhof gained a great 
number of supporters, among others Leo Tolstoy who publicly recom- 
mended that all Christians should learn the language because “‘the sacrifice” 
is so small and the results so potentially great for mankind that nobody 
should refuse to try it. Esperantists, spread over several countries, could 
test and prove the value of Esperanto as an international medium, and 
so it began to attract general attention. After fighting derision and in- 
difference, national associations were founded, first in France in 1898, 
and the propaganda from this centre was soon vigorous. Others followed 
in. Upsala, St. Petersburg, Montreal, and in 1904 the British Esperanto 
Association was founded. From this time the movement became world- 
wide. 

In 1905 the first Universal Esperanto Congress was held at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, where 2,000 representatives of 20 different countries attended under 
the presidency of Dr. Zamenhof; for the first time different nationalities 
could speak the same language. At this first assembly the formal Declara- 
tion was adopted: 

Anyone who so desires can publish in or about this language any sort of 
work he likes, and use the language for any possible ends. 
This meant there were no financial interests connected with the language. 
Esperanto has no personal law-giver and depends on no particular person... 
The name ‘Esperantist’ is given to everyone who knows and uses the language, 
no matter for what purposes he employs it. 
Since then, these Congresses have taken place every year in different 
countries (with the exception of the war years), and once you have attended 
such a meeting you no longer doubt the usefulness of Esperanto. You 
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hear discussions on the most varied subjects being carried on in a language 
that seems to be the native tongue of the speakers. No translators, no 
interpreters are needed, and only Esperanto is spoken. There are social 
functions with dancing; singing and dramatics, and all wear their badge— 
a green, five-pointed star. -The next Congress will be held in August in 
Brussels. That Esperanto is not only a language for merely practical 
purposes but expression of the longing of mankind for unity, was recognized 
by UNESCO ‘at its meeting at Montevideo in 1954, when a resolution was 
passed “that the results achieved by Esperanto correspond to the aims 
and ideals of UNESCO itself in advancing a world consciousness and 
contributing to international co-operation in the fields of education, science 
and culture.” — ; 

' There are, of course, many other artificial languages—Volapük, Ido, 
Intraglossa, Interlingua—which look all right on paper, but are too com- 
plicated and they lack the spirit of idealism, of brotherhood, with which | 
Zamenhof inspired his language and which is still alive. Besides, Esperanto ` 
has built up a strong organization during these 70 years with which the 
other languages could not compete. The Universal Esperanto Association 
in. Rotterdam has 35 affiliated countries; one of them is the British 
Esperanto Association with 60 groups and federations all over the country. 
This publishes a monthly journal, holds an annual congress, organizes 
courses and sells Esperanto books published here and abroad. There is 
hardly a large town in Great Britain, Germany and France without an 
Esperanto Club where members meet regularly, attend lectures, amateur 
performances, etc., and where visitors of any nationality are welcome and 
at once feel at home. 

The achievements of Esperanto in the varied fields of cultural activity are 
numerous. There are regular Esperanto programmes broadcast daily in 
many countries and you can hear them from Vienna, Berne, Warsaw, Sofia, 
Montevideo, dealing with politics, economic and cultural problems, music, 
drama and so on. Many business firms use Esperanto for correspondence 
and publicity, especially at fairs. The British Post Office and the Inter- 
national Telegraphic Union recognize the language for telegraphy. One 
of the criticisms made by ignorant people is that Esperanto does not possess 
a literature of its own and so does not deserve to be studied. The facts 
are different. Apart from a continual supply of current literature in the 
Esperanto Bulletins, national and international, there is a substantial 
amount of original works, poetry and prose. Then there are translations 
from national languages, including some less known tongues, such as 
Estonian, Hungarian, Catalan, whose literatures are worth reading. The 
whole Bible, a masterpiece of literary power, Shakespeare and other classics 
exist in Esperanto. Dr. Zamenhof himself was an excellent translator, and 
we owe him translations of the works of Gogol, Dickens, Goethe, Molière, 
Andersen and many more. Not only the number and variety of his works 
but the, speed of his production spread the knowledge of the language 
more effectively than theoretical discussions alone. 

A number of schools in Great Britain have introduced Esperanto into 
their curriculum with satisfactory results. Teachers have observed that it 
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` not only acts as a stimulus to the learning of other languages but also leads 
to a more effective study of geography, and an active interest gained 
through correspondence, in the life of the peoples of other countries. In 
Scouting too the knowledge of Esperanto makes a great difference when 
the young people can make direct contact at their Jamborees through a 
common language. For many years it has been taught in adult classes under 
the L.C.C. and other local authorities throughout the country. The Royal 
Society of Arts examines in Esperanto. There is an Esperanto Lectureship 
at the University of Liverpool. Professor Collinson, who has taught ‘it 
there, has declared “‘that Esperanto unites the practical facility of English, 
the elegant precision of French, the emotional richness of German, and 
the melodious beauty of Italian.” 

When Zamenhof died in December, 1917, he saw his fight had not 
been in vain, he had not been a Utopian crank as many people had pre- 
dicted, his language had become a reality, and its suitability for international 
communication had been established. He was a modest, retiring man who 
never tried to be in the limelight. He never resented harsh criticism and 
tried to make peace among his supporters. Above all, he was willing to 
sacrifice everything for his ideals and his profound conviction that Esperanto 
was a means of drawing people closer together and exalting that universal 
brotherhood which seemed to him the only form of creed acceptable to 
all peoples and all churches. 

To what is its success due? Chiefly to its facility as there are no 
exceptions to its rules; the pronunciation is simple as the spelling is 
phonetic. There is one gender, one article only. All verbs are conjugated 
alike. The vocabulary consists of 917 root-words, the majority drawn from 
Romance and. German languages. The whole grammar is reduced to 16 
rules. The parts of speech are formed from root-words by the addition 
of appropriate letters. There is very little syntax and the sole requirements 
for correct speech and writing are grammatical, phonetic and verbal 
accuracy, combined with commonsense. Therefore it can be learnt in a 
few weeks or months according to the ability of the student and the time 
devoted to it. It puts people of all nationalities on equal terms and so 
arouses no national jealousies. Esperanto does not intend to supplant 
national languages, as is so often objected, but it should become a second 
language in all schools, also the elementary, and only then it would be a 
really universal language. 

Here is the Lord’s Prayer in Esperanto: 

Patro nia, kiu estas en la ĉtelo, 

Sankta estu via nomo, 

Fariĝu via volo, kiel en la ĉielo, tiel akai sur la tero, 

Nian panon ĉiutagan donu al ni hodiaŭ. 

Kaj perdonu al ni majn suldojn, kiel ankaŭ ni pardonts al niaj suldantoj. 
Kaj ne konduku nin en tenton, sed liberigu nin de la malbono, 

Car via estas la regno, la potenco, kaj la gloro, eterne. Amen.” 


HELENA SACHS 
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WHAT ARE THE ODDS? 


HE Betting and Gaming Bill is at present in the House of Commons 
in the Standing Committee Stage, and is likely to be the subject ot 
much controversy until it is passed or dropped altogether. Let us 

be quite fair; all sensible people are agreed that the law relating to betting 
and gaming is unsatisfactory and far from definite, but no two people 
seem to agree as to what should be done to remedy these defects. Therefore 
the Government should be congratulated on having made the positive 
proposals for the radical amendment of the existing law which are con- 
tained in the Betting and Gaming Bill, based on the report of the Royal 
Commission on Betting, Lotteries and Gaming, under te EES of 
Sir Harry Willink. 

To understand the position it is well to state that one form of betting 
today is certainly legal, whereas other forms are mainly illegal. Thus, | 
credit betting, which is generally done on the telephone, is undoubtedly 
legal. Postal -betting, which is often transmitted through an address in 
Scotland, is illegal. The “runner” who may be the factory runner or 
perhaps the milkman, and who operates in a place other than a public 
place, is probably contravening the law. Street betting is undoubtedly 
illegal. Then in parts of England, Scotland and Northern Ireland, there 
are betting offices. These may be tolerated but, strictly, they are illegal. 
And so there are five different channels through which betting may be 
conducted. The new Bill seeks to prohibit only one of those five channels: 
street betting. 

Now street betting undoubtedly fills a great need (not using that term 
in an ethical sense). It is, however, a highly undesirable form of activity, 
and is prohibited by the Street Betting Act, 1906. The new Bill confirms 
that prohibition and increases the penalties for contravening the 1906 Act. 
But the new Bill appreciates the frailty of human nature and substitutes 
something positive to replace the necessity for street betting. This takes 
the form of establishing licensed betting offices, colloquially known as 
“betting shops” to which members of the public may go to place bets in 
cash. Licences may be granted to the holders of a bookmaker’s permit or 
to the Racecourse Betting Control Board, or an agent for either or both 
of them. Betting. with a bookmaker may take place in these betting offices 
on horse races or dog races, or on any other sport or event. There are 
very strict rules for licensed betting offices, and no person under 18 years 
of age may enter such an office. What do you say about it? Is it better to 
have in public view a betting office properly conducted than to submit 
to flagrant breaches of the law against street betting? 

Before we pass from the subject of betting, let us consider briefly the 
position of the “runner”. There is a well established practice by which 
bets are collected in factories and other places of work by bookmakers’ 
agents. This practice is not, in general, unlawful at present, but if a factory 
runner—and this shows the complexity of the present situation—has a 
particular spot in a factory, to which other employees go to place bets with 
him, this will be “using a place” in the technical sense of the Betting Act, 
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1853, for resorting and for the collection of cash, and therefore contrary 
to that Act. On the other hand, an offence is not committed by a factory 
runner if he collects bets in cash in the course of moving around his place 
of work on his business. The Bill tries to resolve the subtle distinctions 
by providing that an offence is not committed by a factory runner collecting 
bets and later placing them in a “betting shop” after he-has moved around 
the. factory. So much for one of the most prominent provisions relating 
to betting. 

Now let us turn to gaming, that is, the playing of games for stakes 
hazarded by the players. This is not in itself illegal. It is brought within 
the ambit of the criminal law by reason of the game itself being unlawful; 
or being carried on in a common gaming house, or in a public place. 
The statutes which declare certain games to be unlawful in themselves are 
almost apostolic in antiquity. They go back to the reign of Henry VIII, 
but seem to have gathered momentum in the eighteenth century. The 
result is that the card games of Ace of Hearts, Faro, Bassett, Hazard, 
Passage, Roulette, and any game of dice (except backgammon) are all 
unlawful games. : 

Under the common law, it is an offence to keep a gaming house, that is 
a house in which a large number of persons are invited habitually to 
congregate for the purpose of gaming. The present position is that anyone 
who habitually keeps or uses a place for the purpose of playing games in 
which there is an element of chance for money or money’s worth runs a 
great risk of committing a penal offence. It is interesting to know that 
Bridge for money stakes at a club in London is, in fact, illegal, but Snap 
which is a game of skill is legal. How many people can lay their hand on 
their heart and say that they have never committed an offence against 
the gaming laws? But be of good cheer—all is not gloom. It is stated 
on the highest authority that Tiddly Winks is not illegal. 

The Bill deals with gaming in a really robust manner. Enough of this 
nonsense, says the Bill in effect though not in words. It sweeps away all 
the existing Jaw regarding gaming and creates a new basis on which to 
. proceed. Thus, no game will be unlawful in itself. Gaming will be un- 
lawful only if it breaks certain rules. The first rule is that either the 
' game played must in itself be fair between one player and another, such 
as Whist or Bridge, or the game must be conducted in a fair manner. For 
example, if it is a game having a banker, all the players must have an 
equal opportunity of being banker. The second rule is that the money 
staked by the players during the course of gaming must all be paid to 
the winner, that is, there must be no “cut” on the stakes for the benefit 
of the organizer. The third rule provides that there should be no payment 
for the right to take part in gaming. There are, however, certain necessary 
modifications in the case of clubs. The Bill permits the making of a charge 
for the right to take part where gaming is carried on as an activity of a 
club, subject to the requirement that the payment is of a fixed sum of 
money determined before gaming begins. Furthermore, clubs will be 
permitted to charge for membership. Some of this may appear to be 
inessential, but actually it is very necessary; unless express provision of 
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this nature was made in the case of clubs, it would follow that there was 
a breach of the third rule which prohibits payment for the right to take 
part in gaming. 

There are numerous other provisions in the Bill relating both to betting 
and gaming, The Bill is well worth careful study. If you think the 
existing law on these subjects should be amended, and you do not agree 
with the amendments proposed in the Bill, then say so. Once again it is 
submitted that the Government proposals—though novel in many respects 
—are highly worthy of public support. 

MESTON 


THE CROWTHER REPORT 

ROSPERITY is persuading parents to keep their children longer at 
P school. Sixth Forms are larger than they were a few years ago, and 
the Crowther Report considers that the tendency to stay at secondary 
modern schools after the age of 15 is increasing so steadily that most local 
authorities “ought to provide for nearly half the 15 year-olds to be in 
school by 1965, and some authorities will need to find places for more. 
To do less would be to deprive boys and girls, who could easily have been 
persuaded to stay on, of the chance of a real secondary education promised 
them in the 1944 Act.” The fact that in the near future nearly a third of 
the pupils in secondary modern schools are likely to stay at school volun- 
tarily for an extra year is a considerable achievement on the part of these 
schools. It is all the more remarkable in that the forecast is based on 
recent experience of a lengthening of school life in the face of great 
difficulties. These schools have often been hampered by old buildings and 
poor equipment, and staffing has, in many places, been inadequate and, 
on the average, has deteriorated during the last few years. “Extended 
courses,” says the Report, “have been developed in spite of, not because 
of, the staffing position.” Moreover, opportunities for staying on to take a 
beneficial course, suitable for that stage of development, are very unequal 
and, according to the Report, about 17 per cent of secondary modern 
school pupils cannot take such a course. If these boys and girls could 
enter a course whose advantages were apparent to them, the number staying 

at school until they were 16 would be greatly increased. 

The benefits of full-time education up to this age are cogently presented 
by the Crowther Report and will be generally agreed. Apart from the 
advantages for the individual, it is in the national interest to improve the 
personal qualities and preparation for their future careers of as many 
young people as possible. We should all hope that soon staying at schoo! 
up to the age of 16 would be normal. The current trend might lead one 
to suppose this would be the inevitable development. But the Crowther 
Report is not satisfied that it will happen quickly enough. It rightly stresses 
the importance of making the most of any latent abilities at a time when 
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able people are needed in many walks of life, and it correctly diagnoses 
a waste of talent in the resistance of manual workers to longer schooling for 
their children, many of whom will be able to profit from education after 15. 
It therefore proposes to accelerate the change of customs by compeiling - 
everybody to stay at school a year longer than they are obliged to do at 
present. 

No doubt children have to be protected against the dornei of 
their parents. But State intervention is justified only if the children are 
offered something more beneficial. than the action of the parents would 
have produced. The State must also offer the same benefits to all—not 
necessarily the same education, but the same chance of securing education 
suited to “‘the age, aptitude and ability” of the individual. Clearly that is 
not being done at present even up to the age of 15—there are still over 
120,000 children of secondary school age in all-age schools—and over the 
age of 15 opportunities vary greatly in different districts. The size of classes 
and the supply of properly qualified teachers are unsatisfactory in many 
schools by the Ministry of Education’s own standards. Much remains to be 
done to give all children the secondary education they have been promised 
in the 1944 Act up to the present school-leaving age; more to provide 
extended courses for all those who would voluntarily stay on at school if 
they could acquire the training they wanted by so doing. Is compulsion 
justified when satisfactory education cannot be guaranteed for all? Even 
if it could be provided, there might be a minority that would gain more by 
going out into the world. A reservation by some members of the Advisory 
Council to paragraph 200 of the Crowther Report recognizes that this 
minority would be better released than forced to remain in an uncongenial 
environment. This, however, could be a problem whatever the period of 
compulsory schooling. It is the possibility open to everybody who can 
profit from it that is important. If the Government could offer an education 
generally accepted as satisfactory by informed opinion to all boys and 
girls between 15 and 16, it would be justified in applying compulsion and 
dealing with the minority unable to profit by such an education as a special 
case in which the statutory requirements might be waived. That condition 
is far from being fulfilled at present. The Crowther Report believes it 
might be fulfilled by 1965. In this it seems unduly optimistic. 

One reason for the lack of extended courses in some areas is the smallness 
of the secondary modern schools, a defect difficult to overcome in rural 
areas. To adjust the position in other areas new building will be required, 
and the same applies to the elimination of all-age schools. The building 
programme is going on all the time but has not yet caught up with the 
present trend towards longer schooling. It would have- to be greatly 
expanded to prepare for further demands in 1956. But buildings and 
viable school units are by no means the most important factors. There 
is already a shortage of teachers of certain subjects and in certain places. 
The total number of teachers now is below that necessary to give the 
majority of pupils the individual attention they should. have. It has been 
official policy for a considerable time to reduce the maximum number of 
children in a secondary school class to 30. This would mean a teacher- 
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pupil ratio of one to 19, which “would still leave far too many large 
classes, though it would mark a substantial improvement on the present 
state of affairs.” Surely this is not good enough. Even so, it would mean 
recruiting at least 150,000 more teachers. The possibility of achieving this 
is based by the Advisory Council on the expansion of Sixth Forms, but 
the probable effect of that is not yet clear. If the supply of teachers were 
to improve there might be a case for embarking on this new venture into 
further education. To commit oneself to it before there is assurance of 
sufficient teachers is to take an unwarranted gamble, A better supply of 
teachers—and improvement in quality and fitness for the work waiting 
to be done are as important as numbers—would only make good the 
deficiencies in what is being attempted now. Until those deficiencies are 
well on the way to being remedied, it is unwise to take’on further com- 
mitments. The first priority must surely be smaller classes, better’ teachers 
and better schools for all pupils up to the age of 15. After that there is 
plenty to be done to provide satisfactory opportunities for all who can 
elect to stay on at school voluntarily after the age of 15. When these 
requirements have been met, and not until then, a lengthening of the 
period of compulsory schooling may be discussed. Compulsion imposes an 
obligation on the State as well as on the citizen. The public must be 
satisfied the State can provide a satisfactory education for the young people 
before it allows the State to direct them to institutions. 

Much the same objections apply to the Report’s recommendations on 
County Colleges. They are desirable in themselves, provided satisfactory 
programmes can be worked out for them and provided suitable teachers 
for them can be found. Whether these conditions can be satisfied in the 
near future is extremely doubtful. These colleges would require a new 
approach, and there are no signs of the right kinds of teachers, who alone 
could make them a reality. To put intc this development the effort that 
would be needed to get them going might only distract attention and able 
people from the other educational tasks so urgently demanding resources. 
The rather vague principles enunciated by the Crowther Report are in- 
sufficient foundation for a curriculum, and the experience and training to 
be sought in selecting teachers has hardly been thought about. Some hard 
thinking will have to be done before the aspiration to do something for 
further education among young workers can be translated into activities 
in which the young people themselves will engage under tactful and expert 
guidance. 

Looking ahead in education is commendable. Stubbornly pressing on 
with commitments entered into’ 16 years ago is less commendable. The 
Crowther Report urges that the 1944 Act should be fully carried out. 
Whether the situation has changed since 1944, or whether new ideas have 
emerged since then, it does not seriously take into account. It sees the 
position in terms of chances to implement the promises of the past. It 
does not ask how successful is the part of the 1944 Act that is already 
in operation. If it did, it would give first priority to doing well what is 
being attempted now. New opportunities should certainly be opened 
wheréver possible; future needs should be anticipated. But existing respon- 
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sibilities should take precedence. There is no case for more compulsion 
by the State until the State is able to guarantee a satisfactory education 
to everybody at present subject to compulsion. 

BRUCE PATTISON 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION IN AMERICA’S 
SOUTHERN STATES 


BRITISH visitor to the southern states of the United States is quickly 
aware of a certain barrier of silence amongst his friends when he 
begins to ask questions about the process of integrating the schools 

which has now been proceeding since the Supreme Court’s famous decision 
of May 17, 1954, which declared school segregation unconstitutional. I met 
the barrier in Baltimore where an unusually well-informed and liberally- 
minded clergyman told me that he had never heard of the monthly publica- 
tion called Southern School News which, under the auspices of the Ford 
Foundation, gives regular factual and objective news of the march, ‘or 
otherwise, of integration. I could see that, although in Maryland the 
battle for integration in principle is in fact won, the subject was a bit 
too tender to touch on. Farther south in North Carolina in a small semi- 
rural town I discovered that for all practical purposes integration was 
unknown. I was told how happy the local Negroes were with their new 
swimming pool which the whites had generously subscribed to. If anyone 
-of the families on the other side of the railroad tracks should wish to send 
a child to a white school then surely the matter would be considered. But 
not yet. In fact the six years of integration leave the 17 southern states 
of the U.S.A. in a very mixed condition. It is impossible to present what 
i erroneously called “an over-all picture” because the states are different. 
In Washington, D.C., 30,000 white children and 86,000 black appear to 
be going to school together quite happily, and in such states as Alabama 
and Georgia the tables of analysis show the figure “nought” marked up 
in almost every column of the integration student’s book. 

According to the Southern School News, which made a survey in the 
autumn of 1959, out of the 7,781 school districts in the 17 southern states, 
2,880 districts are bi-racial and of these: 762 have started or completed 
segregation. This means that 2,118 school districts in the south are still 
firmly segregated. These new figures place 2,486,988 white pupils and 518,357 
Negro pupils in desegregated situations. But that does not mean that all the 
Negroes are going to school with the white children in those areas. About 
211,000 children are doing so, and half of these are in the District of 
Columbia and Maryland, areas which might be-considered easy ground 
for integration. When the total school enrolment in the whole region of 
17 states is reckoned at 13 millions, ten million white and three million 
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Negro children, the problem of integration falls into its true perspective. 

The states have varied in their attitudes towards the Supreme Court 
decision. Virginia’s “massive resistance” policy broke down in 1958, and 
that was a signal to the whole South that resistance of all kinds, consti- 
tutional and legal, would finally have to bow to the authority of the 
Supreme Court ruling. But in such “deep south” states as Mississippi and 
Louisiana massive resolution against integration continues, with the result 
that more money is poured into Negro education than ever before in an 
attempt to give separate and equal provision to both black and white. But 
even in Louisiana the sight of 417 Negro college students entering the 
Louisiana State University with 1,603 white students is a sign that 
integration will have to be faced even in the deepest of the deep south. 

A close-up picture of an area of Virginia-offers some guidance to the 
developing pattern of the merging of black and white children in the same 
schools. There are now 86 Negro children sitting alongside white children 
in the State which announced its unyielding opposition to the Supreme 
Court decision, and there have been no reports of violence or other 
significant incidents. The number of integrated schools is 16. County by 
country and school district by school district Virginia has resisted integra- 
tion and Warren County with a population of 14,200 whites and 1,200 
Negroes offers an example of what happens as a result of parental and 
-community action. When the Warren High School was ordered to admit 
Negroes the school shut down and 800 of the pupils began to attend a 
private school quickly set up by the Warren County Educational Founda- 
tion. When Virginia’s “massive resistance” policy broke down the, Warren 
High School re-opened and 21 Negroes reported, but the whites continued 
their private schooling. In fact the Negroes had the High School to them- 
selves. In the fall of 1959 the High School again opened its doors and 
20 Negroes turned up with 417 whites with a slightly larger number of 
whites choosing still to go to the private foundation school at 220 dollars 
a year for each pupil. The principal of the all-white school warned his 
pupils against friction or unpleasantness with the public school pupils. In 
Norfolk County 22 Negroes attend seven schools with about 11,000 whites. 
In Arlington County 23 Negroes attend three schools with about 4,000 
whites, and the chief trouble appears to have been whether the integrated - 
schools should run integrated dances. In order to get round the possibility 
of this happening the School Board voted, four to one, to allow the school 
to be rented at six dollars a night to “responsible adult groups sponsoring 
non-integrated social events.” The man who cast the lone vote against the 
plan described it as a “subterfuge, pure and simple”. 

In the country areas of Virginia from which these examples are taken 
the number of Negroes in the population is small. In Arlington County, 
for instance, it is 152,600 whites to 8,300 Negroes. But in another Virginian 
county, Prince Edward, the story of integration is very different. There the 
population is more evenly balanced with 8,600 whites and 6,500 Negroes, 
and the answer of the-local school board to the command to integrate 
has been to abandon the public school system altogether. The Prince 
Edward School Foundation began to operate on September 1, 1959, what 
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the Richmond Times-Dispatch called a “unique experiment in American 
education”. There were no schools to go to except those operated privately 
on a racial basis for 1,500 white pupils, and consequently the 1,700 Negro 
children had no school at all. To provide some education for Negro 
children 50 of them were enrolled in a school supported by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and others by a County Christian Association, 
a Negro group which is collecting money to help Negro children. The 
white Prince Edward School Foundation has collected 300,000 dollars 
for its school, and declares that it can go on running its private school 
indefinitely. The classes of the school are conducted in 16 separate 
buildings, most of which belong to the local churches with a staff of 66 
teachers. The use of church buildings for this private venture is a significant 
pointer to the dilemma that churches in the south find themselves in. 
While officially their representative assemblies go on record in support 
of integration and the Supreme Court ruling, the local white churches can 
rarely bring themselves to support local integration. The clergy who show 
themselves in favour are soon reminded that the attitude of the majority of 
their white congregations is not moving in that direction. In Prince Edward 
County the churches have in effect condoned the abandonment of the public 
school system, once the glory of any local American community, and 
their action is bound to drive further wedges between the differing sections 
of the community. It is one of the most disturbing outcomes of the Supreme 
Court decision. In Washington Mr. Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, said that the action in Prince Edward County 
meant that “public schools have been padlocked by county officials who 
have by this action repudiated our tradition of providing free education 
for all.” It has also meant that the 70 Negro teachers in the county are 
without jobs. | 

In some of the great southern cities such as Nashville integration is 
proceeding by the “‘stairstep’’ method beginning with the youngest grades 
of the schools. In Nashville there are 41 Negro children enrolled in nine 
elementary schools with white children in the first three school grades. 
It -is estimated however that about 325 Negro children were eligible to 
attend, but a hundred at least still chose Negro schools. Under the 
Nashville plan one grade a year will be integrated, but always with an 
option on the part of parents to have their children transferred to an 
all-white or an all-black school if their race happens to be in a minority in 
their local school. 

The Supreme Court has urged a modicum of speed on the southern states 
in their school integration. Time is passing. It is now six years since the 
historic decision of May, 1954. It is this pressure, coupled with the activities 
of the Association for the Advancement of Coloured Peoples, that irritates 
the southern whites whenever they think about the educational future of 
the 17 states. Left to themselves the south says it would in time solve the 
problem. Even a visiting investigator may ask leave to doubt the south’s 
constitutional intentions at this point. - 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 
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BASQUES IN AMERICA 


OMPARATIVELY few people know anything about the fifty thousand 
C Basques among us in America. This unawareness of an interesting, 

picturesque and mysterious people who trace their ancestry to the 
stone age is due to the fact that Basques keep off the front page of news- 
papers. Minding their own business, they are industrious and closeknit, 
living in an area that embraces southern Idaho, western Oregon and 
northern Nevada. They came from the valleys of the Pyrenees, whose 
inaccessibility enabled the Basques, around the inner section of the Bay 
of Biscay, to retain their original identity. Ethnologists believe them to 
be the oldest homogeneous group in Europe. With a population under a 
million, two-thirds live in the four Spanish provinces of Guipuzcoa, Alava, 
Navarra and Vizcaya. The remainder inhabit the three former provinces 
of Labourd, Basse Navarre and Soule, ceded to France by the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees which established them as the boundary between the two 
nations. Clinging tenaciously as they do to ancient customs, Basco, not 
Spanish, is the language, in which few foreigners have become fluent and 
none has mastered all the dialects. In the days when the Basques had 
autonomy smuggling was unnecessary. Today, on both sides of the 
frontier, they delight in fooling French and Spanish officials. 

More than a hundred thousand Basques migrated to South America, 
whence many of them made their way north to California and up to the 
Jordan Valley. News of their prosperity in the American northwest brought 
many direct from Spain. With the institution of quotas, immigration was 
practically cut off. Recently the United States passed special laws admitting 
shepherds, most of whom are Basques. A newly arrived Basque is easily 
distinguished by his beret, the national headgear among males, cut large 
in France and smaller in Spain. Driving into Idaho on a dirt road east from 
Jordan Valley, we found an old Basque cemetery at Wagon Town, near 
Silver City. This suggests that the first Basques to come north to Idaho 
did so to work in the mines. When the mines closed they turned to herding 
sheep (many of them had been shepherds in Spain), chiefly because of the 
language problem. None could speak English and therefore could not 
follow trades in which some excelled. With a passionate thrift, the Basque 
shepherds soon had herds of their own. Others became artisans or went 
into business. Where once the hills around Jordan Valley were white with 
sheep, one now has to drive many miles to see them and talk with the 
herders. High in the hills, after passing numerous modern Basque farms, 
we thoroughly enjoyed our visit to the shepherds, who were happy to see 
strange faces. They insisted that we eat with them and the stew was 
delicious. 

Basque herders carry their wine in a small bag made from goat skin 
with the hair inside, to preserve the wine. They do not drink it as from 
a water bottle. Instead, they tip back the head, squeeze the bag and squirt 
the wine into the mouth. They made coffee for us. After putting about 
two inches of water from a nearby mountain stream into the coffee pot, 
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the herder poured in coffee and let it simmer. Then he filled the pot with 
water. We expected coffee that would make the spoon stand upright in 
the cup; it was delightful. Tales are beyond number of sheep herders who 
became peculiar if not completely mentally deranged, but the Basque is 
ideally suited to this lonely life, enjoying the scenic grandeur and thinking 
out his problems and dreams. Until recent years he followed the flock 
on foot with his dog. Through a Government regulation there are now 
two shepherds with every flock, and they usually have horses as well as 
their dogs. The Basque’s understanding of sheep cannot be gained from 
books. It is a sense partly inherited but mostly gained from keen observa- 
„tion since childhood. He knows when a lamb is sick and how to care for 
it. Restlessness of the sheep tells him a prowling predator is nearby, and 
he usually manages to shoot the bobcat or coyote before one of the flock 
is lost. With a wary eye for eagles and hawks that would pounce on a 
stray lamb, he moves his flock into the high hills in the springtime and back 
to the base camp before winter. Some herders, after saving their earnings 
for years, returned to Spain with high hopes of marrying a beautiful 
.. Basquaise and buying a fine farm. Few remained there. Most of them 

had been captivated by the land of opportunity and returned to America. 

We met American Basques in the many towns near the Oregon-Idaho 
boundary. They own hotels and restaurants and manage stores. An 
attendant at a service station in one of the towns said: “I guess you 
could say I am part Basque. My mother was unable to nurse me. So I 
had a Basque foster mother.” There is a Basque social centre in Boise 
where anyone may enjoy refreshments or watch the young couples dance. 
The fall festival, after all the sheep have been brought down from the 
hills, is the big spectacle of the year, which draws all the young Basques 
from miles around. To know them, to eat with them and laugh with them, 
we like the little town of Jordan Valley on highway 95 in Oregon which 
is close to the Idaho boundary. The stores have Basque names and there 
are many buildings made with hand-hewn stone by Basques who brought 
that now lost art with them from Spain. 

The most unusual sight in Jordan Valley is the high stone fronton (or 
court) for playing pelota, the fast and furious Basque game, and it is a 
pity that it is no longer played there. From a sickle-shaped basket strapped 
to the arm the ball is hurled by the player against the court’s wall with a 
resounding crack. Caught by the opponent, the ball is returned like 
lightning. In the ‘centuries since the Basques developed the game, it has 
spread to far places, including Miami, Florida, where it is called jai alai. 
One is fortunate if in Jordan Valley on Sunday to attend service at the 
beautiful St. Bernard’s Catholic Church. Many of the older women are 
in the colourful costumes of the homeland, and almost all wear mantilla 
kerchiefs. Doctor Jones is the doctor of Jordan Valley. With the physique 
of a wrestler and active as a colt, he is 82 years of age and has spent the 
last 40 among the Basques. The jovial doctor drove us in his Jeep to the 
top of Sun Mountain where, from the 8,500 foot summit, we had a mar- 
vellous view of the entire area. He has seen a remote area linked to the 
main highway with a network of good roads, and he has witnessed a vast 
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community of strangers become an ‘integrated part of America. 

Basques have retained their traditions with quiet pride. Visiting one of 
their homes is like being on a journey to Spain. Bric-a-brac, old world 
painting and statuettes adorn the walls, and the stuffed furniture is com- 
fortable. Basque cooking is deliciously unique, especially the soups. Wine 
is on the table for all meals. Basques from the old land never touch tea 
or coffee, and the visitor who can drink wine instead of coffee with break- 
fast will make a very good impression. When discussing the lure of Jordan 
Valley, a prosperous Basque farmer told us about three youths, Blas 
Telerria, Galo Mendila and Antone Uranga, who set out for the valley 
from Spain in a fishing boat. Carried off course, they landed in South 
America, where one of them stayed ashore. In Mexico the remaining 
two obtained a mule and rode it to the United States border. While getting 
across the border on foot they became separated and one went on alone to 
the northwest, becoming a sheep herder around Boise. Several years later 
the three met again. All of them were herding sheep in the Jordan Valley. 

The outstanding quality of the Basque is his thrift. Remembering how, 
in the old country, a little money had to go a long way, in America he 
has progressed from shepherd to rancher and businessman. That trait 
has been passed.on to the children, who are more interested in an education 
and success than frivolity. The Basque is honest and will walk ten miles 
to pay a debt. But, coming from a nation within a nation, where all 
government men were suspect, his mind is in blinkers when making pay- 
ments to the Government. He does pay, of course, for he is a highly 
respected citizen. Until recent years Basques kept pretty much to them- 
selves, even in marriage. Today the young frequently marry outside their 
national circle. Basque custom requires that the bride and groom give a 
dance for everyone if they are caught when slipping away from the 
reception. It is always a gala affair and, if it happens on one of their 
festival days, Basques attend in native costuine and dance the jota, the 
“dance of the young hearts”, to music of accordians and guitars. Quiet 
and unassuming, the Basque does not follow the all-out American custom 
in greeting strangers. He is reticent and the stranger must be careful 
how he treads. Convinced that you are not just a curiosity seeker, but 
sincerely interested in him and his welfare, you will become one of the 
Basque family and enjoy the pleasure of being carried in song and dance 
back to the High Pyrenees in Spain. 

-+ FT. H. INKSTER 
Seattle, U.S.A. 
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HERRINGS 


HE problem which the herring’s refusal to frequent the old feeding 
T grounds has been setting fishermen and scientists in recent years is 
not new. During the past thousand years it has rendered great 
stretches of Europe’s coastline prosperous by its presence and ruined them 
by its inexplicable-migrations. There is a lot. of truth in the old East Coast 
couplet: 
Herring and Ling, Herring and Ling, 
Of all fish in the sea, Herring is King. 
It used to be called “king of the sea” in parts of Norfolk, and the eminent 
French naturalist, the Comte de Lacepede, renowned for his writings on 
oceanic life, declared a century and a half or so ago that “the Herring 
decides the destinies of empires”. Perhaps this statement must not be 
taken too literally, but in the Middle Ages the herring shoals of Northern 
Europe laid the foundations of the wealth of the Hanseatic ports. Then, 
by some mysterious urge, the fish were constrained to leave their Baltic 
haunts. They made for the North Sea, a movement which greatly benefited 
the fishing ports along the East Coast, and also on the shores of the Low 
Countries, but which caused much distress on the coasts the fish had 
abandoned. It led also to a drift of the German tribes away from the Baltic. 
A few years back Sir Edward Denison Ross told how the Mongols caused 
a herring glut in this country. Yarmouth was exporting the fish centuries 
back, and Matthew Paris, writing at St. Albans, recorded that in 1238, for 
fear of the Mongols, whose armed bands—despatched by the Genghiz 
Khan and Sabutai—were ravaging vast areas of the Old World, the fisher- 
men of Northern Europe and particularly those of Gotland and Friesland, 
did not dare to cross the North Sea to load their boats at the English port. 
Consequently herrings were so cheap that 40 or 50 were sold for a piece 
of silver, even in places far inland. 

How far back the catching of herrings goes is not known, but they are 
said to be mentioned in a document of 709 A.D. incorporated in the 
chronicles of Evesham. On the eastern shores of Anglo-Saxon England 
the fish were recognized as sound currency, and many ecclesiastical land- 
lords shrewdly drew their rentals in heads of herrings. The early records 
of the monastery at Barking speak of a tax levied on the fish known by 
the attractive name of “herring silver’. Later the learned Icelandic 
historian, Sturlason Snorri (1179-1241), thinks the fish of sufficient 
importance to bring them into his pages. A thousand years ago Scotland 
possessed ‘a thriving herring fishing industry. But political influences 
hampered the trade, for an embargo was laid on the export of herrings 
until the wants of the population had been satisfied. In retaliation numbers 
of Scottish fishermen left their native shores for those of Holland, and 
did exceedingly well there. The Dutch fishing likewise prospered and gained 
a European reputation. One, William Berkelzen (or Biekelsen), a Scotsman, 
is reputed to have made the epochal discovery of how to produce the “‘red”’ 
herring, in the year 1300. The embalmers of Egypt won renown for their 
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skill in embalming dead bodies; Berkelzen conferred a much more useful 
gift to mankind in showing how to preserve the herring. He also taught 
the Dutch how to cure herrings in pickle, and so flourishing was their 
fishing that the fleet in Shetland waters reached the huge total of 2,000 
luggers and “busses”. Their catches naturally brought much wealth to 
Holland, and it is often said that the foundations of Amsterdam were 
laid on herring bones: Lerwick, the capital of the Shetlands, also owes 
much of its prosperity to the herring. The Dutch fishermen were early 
there, and they began building trading booths on the harbour shores as 
long ago as-1600. Nearly 200 years earlier than this an engagement took 
place to which the herring gave its name, something in which, one imagines, 
the fish is unique. This was the action of Rouvray, known as the “Battle 
of the Herrings”, fought during the Hundred Years’ War. It took place 
in 1429 between the French and the Scots, and the English who, under 
Sir John Falstoffe, were conveying Lenten provisions, chiefly herrings, to 
the besiegers of Orleans. 

For a long period the Dutch, who, however, took their greatest catches 
off our East Coast, were far more prosperous than the English fishermen, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, among others, lamented the comparative neglect 
of the great fisheries so close at hand. Fishing associations were formed 
later and Parliamentary encouragement given. Yet the industry had its 
importance, and Michael Drayton in his Polyolbion (1613), a topo- 
graphical description of England, full of antiquarian and historical details, 
so accurate as to make the work an authority on such matters, recorded 
it in these lines: 

Whose fishing through the Realme, doth her so much renowne, 

Where those that with their nets still haunt the boundless lake, 

Here such a sumptuous feast of salted herrings make, 

As they had robb’d the sea of all his former store, 

And past that very howre, it could produce no more. 
He was referring to the port of Yarmouth, the name of which is inextricably 
associated with herrings. Dickens referred to it in David Copperfield, when 
the youthful hero is taken by Peggotty to her home at Yarmouth. As they 
neared the town David made some rather qualified remarks on its sur- 
roundings: “But Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than usual, that we 
must take things as we found them, and that, for her part, she was proud 
to call herself a Yarmouth bloater.”’ . 

Some interesting sidelights can be obtained on the Lowestoft fishery 
from a writer who called himself “E.S.”, his book, of 1615, being entitled, 
“Britaines Busse, or a computation of a busse or herring-fishing ship as 
also the gaine and profite thereby.” In it are carefully computed the cost 
of fitting out a 70-ton vessel, together with nets, arms, provisions and salt 
to the amount of £935 5s. 8d. In a four-month season the author estimated 
the investor could more than recover his initial outlay, and credits the 
business with producing £75 a year on a £100 investment. Most interesting 
is his account of the men’s daily ration of “a gallon of Beere, a pound of 
Bisket, a half-pint of Oatmeal or Peaze, a quarter-pound of butter (to 
butter their fish or otherwise to eat as they liked), half-pound of Holland 
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Cheese, and besides this they may daily take out of the Sea as much fresh 
fish as they can eat.” Also they were allowed 2 ibs of bacon_a week. The 
wages were apportioned thus: for the master, £5 a month; for the mates, 
24s. each; for the seamen, 20s. each; and cabin boy, 6s. 

Mention of biscuits reminds one of the Gorleston boys who used to sing 
running along the quayside when the Yarmouth smacks were going down- 
river to sea. Until the crews threw them biscuits they repeated this 
rhyme: 

Herring Galore, 

Pray Master? 

Gay Master, 

Luff the little herring boat ashore— 
Pray God send you eight or nine last— 
Fair gains all, 

Good weather, 

Good: weather— 

All herrings—no dogs; 

Sing up—Fair Gains all! 

The “last” is an old measure of 10,000 fish, and Shakespeare punned on 
“the cade” of herrings which meant five hundred. Undoubtedly these 
measures originated many centuries ago. Twenty-five make a “glen” and 
15, glens a “rees”. Four herring are a “warp”, and apparently this comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon a-worpan, to throw out, from the habit of the count. 
Two fish were thrown out in each hand: 

Four herrings make a warp, 

Thirty-three warps make a hundred, 
actually a “long” hundred of 132 fish. These days herrings are generally 
handled by the cran, except in the Isle of Man, where measure is the 
“maze”. 

For long the bitterest rivalry existed between the two great herring ports 
of Yarmouth and Lowestoft. The shoals are at their best in autumn when 
they pass close by, and Parliament, jealous of the thriving ports of the Low 
© Countries, endeavoured to encourage the home fishing by granting 
Yarmouth the privilege of a Free Herring Fair. This did not suit thé 
merchants and fishermen of Lowestoft, especially when their rivals pro- 
ceeded to claim the monopoly of the trade. Assisted by various Acts of 
Parliament and by the Statute of Free Fair, Yarmouth’s eminence increased 
and it became a great entrepôt of the trade, as the chronicler put it: 
“Yarmouthe became ye restore of a great store of sea-fairinge men, as also 
of great numbers of the fishermen of France, Flanders, and of Holland, 
Zealande, and of all the Lowe Countries from the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel, until the Feast of St. Martin, aboute the takinge, sellinge, 
and buyinge of herrings.” Thomas Nash, the poet and satirist, was a native 
of Lowestoft, but retired to Yarmouth, and his last work, “Lenten Stufe” 
(1599), is a burlesque panegyric on that port and its red herrings. He said: 
“The fishery is a great nursery of seamen, and brings more ships to 
Yarmouth than assembled at Troy to bring back Helen.” 

E. R. YARHAM 


aw. 
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TRANSMUTATIONS 
Thinkest thyself a small thing when in thee is enfolded the universe? —~ Islamic 


Tunnel the dim ancestral mind, beneath 
The débris of the customary thought, 
Touch the cold, ancient stone, which upward strives 
To lie among the lilies, lily-clad. 
Learn the deep longing of the roses’ heart 
To leap as mountain goat, from crag to crag, 
Caress the gentle beast, dreaming a heaven 
Of heavens, in which he plays a human part, 
Know thy long kinship with the universe, 
Husband thy heritage, immortal soul. 
And now thou art to human kingdom grown 
Flash to the finer upper air, and feel 
The levitation of the physical flesh 
Half-in, half-out, of heaven. Spirit poised. 
Glimpse the bright glory of the new gold worlds. 
Behind the brow, behind the unconscious lid 
A multi-planetary soul is hid. 
ELSIE P, CRANMER 


QUESTIONS 


Here in the lamplight 

I linger having turned to go, 
As your deep-delved eyes 
Compel me not to go but stay. 


I turn to go—and 

Turn into your eyes and softly 
Kiss your sight away. 

You quiver at my kiss, you know. 


Yet who knows now what 
Promise lit your eyes, who knows how 
Love is? Who knows why 
I turn to go and do not so. 
ROBERT BRUCE 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE IDEAL PUBLISHER 


Sir Stanley Unwin was born to be a publisher as some men are born to be 
musicians or missionaries. His memoirs tell the happy story of a man whose 
profession is also a vocation, who has seen much of the world and of mankind and 
retains in old age the freshness and idealism of youth. He-loves books and in 
many cases loves their authors. Publishing, he admits, especially when chiefly 
concerned with new ideas, is not always a bed of roses. There are sometimes 
financial anxieties, threats of legal proceedings, miscalculations of the public 
taste, friction with writers, broken promises, dissensions with partners, not to 
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speak of world wars and the censorship and paper rationing they bring in their 
train. A corner of the veil was lifted in the best seller The Truth about Publishing, 
and now the curtain rises on a crowded and glittering stage. Here is a dynamic 
and attractive personality, who appreciates nobility of soul no less than literary 
genius, and has never cultivated the vendettas all too common in literary circles. 
For those who, like myself, have lived through the thrilling decades covered in 
these pages and have known scores of the celebrities who cross the stage the book 
is a feast. 

Coming from a wholesome Free Church and liberal stock, Stanley Unwin 
learned his trade in the office of his formidable uncle Fisher Unwin, whose full- 
length portrait forms one of the most striking features of the book. Unstinted 
homage is paid to bis flair for literary talent but after a few years the yoke of an 
autocrat became too heavy to bear for a young man conscious of his abilities, 
who had studied in Germany, had travelled round the world and was longing to 
stand on his own legs. His hour struck when Ruskin’s publisher George Allen 
went out of business, and the now world famous firm of George Allen and Unwin 
sprang into vigorous life in 1914. The growing pains of such ‘a venture were 
complicated by the outbreak of the war; but even that catastrophe brought some 
little consolation in the shape of contacts with many of the leading journalists, 
publicists and sociologists of the time, with whom plans for the rebuilding of the 
world on sounder foundations were eagerly discussed. With his happy youthful 
memories of Germany he never joined the hysterical crowd which like Kipling 
classified human beings as men, women and Germans. The most widely travelled 
of British publishers, past and present, has seen too much of the world: to forget 
Palmerston’s declaration that England has no eternal friendships and no eternal 
enmities, only eternal interests, the greatest of which is peace. 

The discovery of talent, for which the author has an exceptionally keen eye, 
makes an exciting story, and to many readers the most arresting pages describe the 
author’s contacts with the great minds and the great spirits who act as torch- 
bearers to the advancing hosts. Here is Gilbert Murray: “His visits to the office 
were a joy and full of interest, lit up as they were by his wit and delightful sense of 
humour. Though the description may seem inappropriate to a Rationalist, he 
represented to me what a Christian ought to be. His intrinsic goodness, nobility 
of mind and indefatigability in the cause of peace were an inspiration to anybody 
who had anything to do with him.” Here is President Masaryk: “I was immedi- 
ately impressed by his personality—no one could fail to be. He was transparently 
good and obviously wise. One instinctively felt a delight to converse with him. 
With Benes one was conscious of a quick, subtle, clever mind. But it is unfair to 
compare anyone with Masaryk who was one of the greatest men of our time.”’ 
The tribute to my old Cambridge friend Charlie Andrews gives me special pleasure, 
for that radiant figure was one of the joys of my life. “Many people call them- 
selves Christians but few succeed in living up to Christ's teaching. Charlie Andrews 
was one of the few who came near to doing so. To be known as his friend was to 
have an entry into Indian hearts!’ It was through Andrews that the author came 
into touch with Gandhi, another modern saint. 

Even to mention the names of the continental authors for whom he was publish- 
ing, declares Sir Stanley, would form a catalogue; “but one man stands out, as he 
always did wherever he was, Frithiof Nansen. Not all men who have great 
personal courage, as Nansen had, are endowed with equally great moral courage.” 
Harold Laski is described as a model author, and Laski described Sir Stanley as 
the best of publishers. Publishing for Laski was a real pleasure, testifies the latter: 
“I always enjoyed his visits and his stories, whether true or almost too good to 
be true.” To publish for our leading philosopher Bertrand Russell was a shock 
to the partners, but the products of that majestic and widely ranging mind, above 
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all the History of Western Philosophy proved very much to the taste of the public 
over many years. 

None of Sir Stanley’s triumphs in nearly half a century has approached 
that of Kontiki, the sales of which exceeded a million. “Publishing,” comments 
Sir Stanley, “has its compensations as well as its trials. In its various trans- 
lations the book swept Europe. The appeal of the Kon-Tiki Expedition is universal. 
It is essentially an adult book, but children revel in it and those who prophesied 
that women would not like it were confounded.” After sharing the company of 
these rare souls, it is distressing to read the pages on Lord Curzon, whose Indian 
speeches were published by the firm, and whose consummate abilities were marred 
by childish vanity and occasional pettiness of spirit almost pathological. A man 
with such a long and varied experience as the author cannot expect to escape a 
few disagreeable incidents but there are not very many in these sunny pages. In 
his unceasing travels as President of the International Publishers’ Association and 
as one of the pillars of the British Council and in his business tours he has almost 
always met with smiling faces, for he is persona grata everywhere. His least 
agreeable encounter under foreign skies was when it formed part of his duty at a 
conference at Leipzig to shake hands with Goebbels shortly before the war. 

Milton defined a good book as the precious life-blood of an immortal spirit, 
and Sir Stanley has been living in good company throughout his career. He 
describes his life as uniformly happy, and he has brought happiness to many of his 
contemporaries. The story concludes with a confession of faith which in its 
simplicity and sincerity embodies the best in our national character and tradition. 
“I accept the Christian view of the nature and predicament of man. Asa Noncon- 
formist and an old-fashioned Liberal, I believe in such temporarily outmoded 
things as tolerance and reverence—reverence for beauty in all its forms, reverence 
for the things that have made England what it is, such as liberty, justice and law. 
I believe, with members of the Society of Friends, that there is au Inner Light which 
is available for the help and guidance of those who seek it. I believe that we are 
all born in varying degree with a creative instinct the exercise of which is essential 
`- to our well being.” This belief accords with Karel Capek’s prescription for a happy 
life “to do what we have to, out of love for the thing.” 

G. P. GOOCH 
The Truth About a Publisher. By Sir Stanley Unwin. George Allen and Unwin. 
25s. 


# * He 


Also quoted (page 158) from Sir Stanley Unwin’s book, without the knowledge 
or permission of Dr. G. P. Gooch, C.H., the Editor of The Contemporary Review: 
“I cannot let the name of G. P. Gooch pass without recording the quite astonishing 
amount of encouragement I received from him. He went out of his way to show 
appreciation of what I was trying to do, and on one occasion when Arthur Hender- 
son was Foreign Secretary and we three happened to meet at a reception given by 
Ramsay MacDonald at 10 Downing Street he told Henderson that few people 
had done so much for the League of Nations and the cause of peace which he had 
so much at heart as I had done. Lowes Dickinson once commented upon Gooch’s 
incredible learning. It is only exceeded by his modesty and generosity. I owe 
him much more than he could ever realize.” 

G.B. 


THE L.S.E. SAGA 


As an institution the London School of Economics and Political Science is 
unique. It signifies more than a university college; it is different in kind, too, from 
the Ecole Libre, though they also have something in common. Founded in 1895 
«and having become a School of the University of London in 1900 after the recon- 
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struction measures of the late nineties, the L.S.i. is now in its o6ta year. These 
two trim volumes comprise the first 42 years. Even as a young man, William 
Beveridge had a truly wonderful talent for marshalling words with extraordinary 
rapidity. Today, he writes, as always, in a style which betokens complete mastery 
of his theme. It is fitting that this book should appear in the jubilee year of the 
opening of the Asquith Administration’s labour exchanges, of which he was the 
principal architect. Lady Beveridge’s study, too, has a pleasing succinctness, and 
the vibrancy of her personality is there. The Beveridges devoted the middle years 
of their lives to the London School of Economics. As Mrs. Jessy Mair, O.B.E., 
Janet, Lady Beveridge served as its Secretary from 1920 until 1938. Sir William, 
as he then was, was its fourth Director from 1919 until 1937, when he left London 
for Oxford as Master of University College and was succeeded by Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders. This phase includes the epic battle, already recorded in Power and 
Influence, for the Bloomsbury site of the metropolitan University. “Janet's” book 
concerns the first two decades, “‘William’s”’, the twenties and thirties. 

The London School of Economics was the child of Sidney Webb. It is the product 
of his ingenuity, administrative expertise, fortitude and sheer pluck. In all he was 
loyally aided, and, if need be, abetted, by Beatrice, who was, however, less patient 
in matters of detail. In a charming if bizarre passage Bertrand Russell has said 
of Beatrice: “She decided to sample the Fabians, especially the three most dis- 
tinguished—-Webb, Shaw and Graham Wallas. There was something like the 
Judgment of Paris, with the sexes reversed, and it was Sidney who emerged as the 
counterpart of Aphrodite.” The School’s indirect link with Fabianism, coupled 
with the career in a later generation of that scintillating teacher and polemicist, 
Harold Laski, has of course, made it more than mildly suspect to a certain type of 
right-winger. As to sorties by academicians into the political arena, there is, by the 
way, a warm tribute to Laski’s readiness, despite other attractions, to stand by the 
Professional Council Resolutions of 1931-2, which form an Appendix. Among 
the School’s enemies was Sir Ernest Graham-Little, M.P. for the University of 
London, a dedicated libertarian, a reactionary in some contexts and a revolutionary 
in others. The School has always sought variety in objectivity. There are even 
high Tory threads in L.S.E. life which persist to this day: witness Oakeshott. 
And an earlier Director, no mean scholar, could enroll as Joe Chamberlain’s 
aide-de-camp in the struggle for Tariff “Reform” and an Imperial Zollverein. But 
L.S.E. Liberal (and non-party libertarian) elements have been almost as strong as 
the Socialists, even without a Left Book Club to support them. This needs saying. 
In the thirties, Beveridge combated the decision of the Webbs to delete the question 
mark from the title of later editions of their book, Soviet Communism: a New 
Civilisation (1). Later he urged that the title should be all question marks. Hailed 
as “the Bev that cheers,” he became Liberal M.P. for Berwick-on-Tweed, a Liberal 
baron, adjutant to Lord Samuel and Lord Rea, and a party vice-president. In 
1931, when Britain put back the fiscal clock to 1846, Tariffs: the Case Examined, 
a Beveridge-Robbins-Benham-Plant-Paish-Schwartz production, was essentially 
_an L.S.E. symposium. Today at least eight L.S.E. or L.S.E.-educated Professors 
are among the leaders of a mid-twentieth century world Liberal philosophic school. 
A great London newspaper carries the authentic Schwartz brand of Manchester 
Liberalism every Sunday morning, and it was good the other day to find Mr. 
George Schwartz commending the course for an economics degree at the School 
to youthful Cambridge publicists and others as a cure for present-day inhibitions 
and anxieties over social status! 

A characteristic kindliness pervades these two books. The present writer, who 
was then a fresher, reading history under Eileen Power and, later, C. K. Webster, 
recalls an autumn evening in 1936, when Sir William, addressing freshers in the 
Founders’ Room, asked them not to mind if ever he failed to recognize them in» 
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the corridors. Apologizing in advance, he was, he said, absent-minded and notori- 
ously self-preoccupied. This was indeed disarming. It was also typical. Jn the 
Epic, from the very first years, many famous names of Contemporary Review 
writers are well to the fore. In 1895, the Hon. George Peel is already lecturing at 
the School on French banking and currency. In October, 1898, W. A. S. Hewins, 
then Director, after announcing the capture of the higher commercial educational 
movement, reports to Sidney Webb, away in the Mediterranean, that the political 
science classes are at last successful, Lowes Dickinson boasting a class of 52, 
Francis Hirst of 20, and Graham Wallas of 44. He adds that Lettice Ilbert is 
engaged to H. A. L. Fisher of New College. In 1899 the School publishes the study 
of Local Variations of Wages with which the future Lord Pethick-Lawrence had 
won the Adam Smith prize at Cambridge. And young Herbert Samuel of Balliol 
joins the Administrative Committee of L.S.E. in the spring of 1897. In 1895, 
the very first year, the annual income of the School, afterwards nearly two-thirds 
of a million pounds, was no more than £2,500. These two volumes will attract 
and instruct a readership far beyond University and School. They form a distinctive 
contribution to history in general, to the history of education in particular, and 
to the manner of their making. 

DERYCK ABEL 
The London School of Economics and Its Problems, 1919—1937. By Lord Beveridge. 

Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 


An Epic of Clare Market: Birth and Early Days of the London School of Economics. 
By Janet Beveridge. Bell. 15s. 


VARIETIES OF ELECTORAL PROCESS 


This collection of studies of four General Elections has been sponsored by 
Nuffield College. The elections took place in 1957 in the Irish Republic and Poland, 
and in 1958 in France and South Africa; and the editor notes with justice that 
“it is hard to see that any other four elections would have served better to illustrate 
the varieties of the electoral process in ‘advanced’ countries in the middle of the 
twentieth century”, since their electoral systems, political traditions and social and 
economic backgrounds fundamentally differ. 

In France, though the new Government had come into being in quasi-revolutionary 
circumstances in a context of dissatisfaction with the imperfections of the former 
system, the election which followed was fought along the old lines by a vast number 
of parties, including anti-Mendés Radicals and anti-Poujade Poujadists. The new 
constitution of General de Gaulle had been adopted by nearly 80 per cent of the 
voters, and the question was what electoral system would, in the forthcoming 
election, take the place of the much criticized proportional‘ representation which 
was now to be jettisoned. The single-member system, which was adopted, would 
not favour the Communists; bu‘ the general result of its operation seems to have 
been pretty fair, with de Gaulle hiuself acting to prevent gerrymandering in re- 
distribution against candidates like Mendés-France. Though de Gaulle insisted 
that his name should not be used in party proclamations, candidates tried to 
establish their Gaullism by all sorts of devices, and the Gaullist UNR was in fact 
often “less crude” than othe groups. Posters were much used, as were newspapers. 
And the ingenuity of personalities helps to make it all an interesting study. 

The Irish Republic, proportional representation notwithstanding, returned 
Mr, de Valera with an overall majority; and, notes Dr. Basil Chubb, the voting 
system though complicated is not beyond the electors. The many counts usually 
needed to secure a result in the multiple-member constituencies can have the result 
that a candidate who polled relatively badly on the first count is elected in the end. 
The old issues chiefly over the split between de Valeraites and supporters of the 1921 
Treaty—-were seen to be almost dead, and none of permanent consequence have 
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replaced them. “It is a commonplace in Ireland that the present party divisions are 
anomalous, but the widespread belief that a reorientation is imminent ignores the 
contented, even apathetic, parochialism of most people,” observes Dr. Chubb. 

In South Africa, distribution markedly favoured the ruling National Party, which 
won almost double the number of seats gained by the United Party, although the 
ratio of votes which produced this result was not quite six-and-a-half to fivé. This 
the first all-white election, eliminated the only other group, Labour, which had had 
five seats in 1953. It may be that the attacks from outside on the South African 
Government’s racial policy considerably favoured the National Party; Mr. Strijdom 
spoke of the “campaign being continually waged against us and the white people of 
Southern Rhodesia by the Labour press and even by some Conservative papers” 
and by the British Labour Party. l 

The Polish election of 1957, like that of 1952, was on a single list of candidates; 
but in other respects the difference was vast. There was no intimidation, and now 
the voter could choose between candidates; 717 candidates who had been approved 
by the Central Consultative Commission contested 459 seats. The background is 
complicated, but it is clear that, al‘hough the system of nomination was not demo- 
cratic, candidates constituted in some measure a modest cross-section of opinion. 
The most significant thing about the election, writes Mr. Pelczynski, ‘‘is probably the 
fact that for the first time in history a Communist dictatorship experimented with 
a limited amount of democracy in a general election and triumphantly survived the 
experiment.” FLORENCE O’DONOGHUE 


Elections Abroad. Edited by D. E. Butler. Macmillan. 25s. 


THE GEISHA WORLD 


There are so many misconceptions concerning the word geisha that there is still 
room for another book on the subject. It is not commonly realized that the geisha 
is not a specifically Japanese phenomenon. India has her nautch-girl or bayadere, 
Tibet her gyen-sang-ma, China her chi, and Korea her kisaeng. Even in the 
American matriarchy, in so many ways the antithesis of the Asian world, the instit- 
ution of the hostess who sells her charm and her entertaining ability without in any 
way committing her private life is arising, an institution very similar to that of the. 
geisha. The word itself is composed of two ideograms meaning ‘a cultured person” 
and a geisha’s training, which may begin when she is only eight or nine years old 
{although the law forbids public performance until she is 18), includes singing, 
dancing, music, poetry, the tea ceremony, flower arrnagement, elocution, recitation, 
calligraphy, sociology and arithmetic, and nowadays English. She is no longer 
required to perform in three or four different musical styles equally skilfully; this 
is the age of the specialist and the chances are shé will do only one of them really 
well. 

There are now about 60,000 registered geisha whose monthly registration fee 
is about 25 shillings (60 years ago it was only four shillings), but of course the 
prostitutes who serve the Occupation forces frequently call themselves geisha. 
The geisha is never met in her own home and entry to an-o-chaya or tea-house is 
only effected through an introduction from an important sponsor. An evening 
might easily cost well over £50, though some restaurants now provide “geisha 
dinners” at much lower prices employing talented waitresses for the purpose. 

A.C. Scott, already weil-known as an authority on Chinese and Japanese theatre, 
has written a good, popular guide to the world of the geisha. After a chapter on 
her forerunners in China and Japan, he goes on to describe the development of the 
geisha system, her training, her importance in keeping alive traditional and folk 
songs and dances, and her costume and etiquette, and points out that there were 
also male geisha, though only one now survives. Modern Japan was conceived in 
geisha houses of Tokyo and Kyoto, and in the succeeding and last chapters of this 
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fascinating book the author relates the stories of George Pierpont Morgan and 
Oyuki of Gion, of Okoi and Ichimura Uzaemon, Araiwa the wrestler and Prince 
Taro Katsura, and other famous geisha. He describes modern geisha life and puts 
in its proper perspective the current craze for the nude show. An odd mistake 
occurs on page 39: the ornamental sash worn with the kimono is of course an obi 
(but this is given correctly in the reference on page 106); otherwise The Flower and 
Willow World can be recommended as a reliable guide to this most attractive of all 
proféssions. G. J. Bonrorr 


The flower and willow world. By A. C. Scott. Heinemann. 30s. 
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W HY was this man great? How 
does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 


Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wisdom 
of the ages! Grasp the inner power 
of your mind! Learn the secrets of 
a full and peaceful, life! Francis 
Bacon—world famous English phi- 
losopher, scientist—like many other 
learned and great men and women— 
was a Rosicrucian, The Rosicrucians 


(NOT a religious organization) is- 
cludes in ‘its membership—peopi¢ 
from every walk of life—from every 
race and creed. Today, headquarters 
of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to all 
parts of the world, 
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COPY of “The Mastery 
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MORE THAN GEOGRAPHY 


Mexico (oiiaii. '305s:). . Just as 


` the. cherry blossom was | withering, 


` peare” 


ta 


Erico Verissimo ‘left Washington to 
make a roundabout journey to the other 


‘side of a- thread of water which is the 


Rio Grande in the dry season. Once the 
coy “apostrophe ‘to “Master Shakes- 
is past, it is a lively, rewarding 
and well-illustrated account- 'of “the 
rare,-strange and different” that Lomas 
Barrett has. translated from the Portu- 
guese. The mystery and the poverty, 
the superstition and the wisdom, the 
beauty and the tragedy- touch the 


_author’s heart and‘ head, and the sense- 
‘of history in the’ glories and, cruelties: - 


of ‘the Aztec civilization iJlumines his 


pages. Of all the years he needs to’ 


comprehend Mexico, it takes. “no more 
than a minute to love, it’—a’ good 


_ foundation for -his and his readers’ 


further understanding. 4 
THE UNITED STATES To 1865 AND THE 

UNITED STATES Since 1865 (Mayflower 

Publishing Company.. "60s. each). - The 


Professors of History at the City College _ 


of New York and Ohio University, 


‘Michael Kraus and Foster Rhea Dulles. 


respectively, have produced . ‘these . 


'- volumes in the University of Michigan 


History of the Moderti World’ series. 
From. Europe’ s discovery’. òf “an 


unknown land to-the responsibility for , 
peace which is the space-age’s challenge 
"+ to all-powerful America, the narrative is 


naturally (or more precisely unnatur- 
ally) divided into two: by the Civil War. 


Confusion as to -its causes and results; 


as indeed to the aims of the United 
States ever since, bedevils the studies 


‘written by and for outsiders; these 


halves therefore not only reassess for 
Americans, but help to clarify, against 


“the background of subsequent events, 


for the rest of quarrelsome humanity. 
Many sketches: admirably chart the 


_ course of incident; place and time, of 


military campaign or early route, of 


. . population, temperature, vegetation and 


so on. Yet one incorrigible querist in 
Britain feels the lack within the four 


. prop. ° 


THE BELGIAN Conco (Oxford Univer- 


„Information. 


sity Press. 5s.). Dr. Ruth Slade’s 
slim book, the forerunner of a longer 
one now in preparation, records 
developments in the.region since the 
war ended, and traces the external 
and inside causes. The old paternalism 


is gone, independence has been pto- . 


mised, and a Congolese _ nation is on 


_ the way. ` 


THE ECONOMY OF ISRAEL (FF Sik Cass. 
25s.). In an inspiring and critical 
account of the first ten years Alex 
Rubner shows the, welding of “a 
socialist society in the Middle East.” 
His situation as Adviser to the Ministry 


of Finance and the Ministry of Trade - 


and -Industry seems to have provided 


him with an economist’s paradise, of - 


` controls and policies, of money markets 
and the cost of living, of foreign 


- currencies and exchanges, of multiple 


rates and political democracy. The 
final chapter envisages the future of 
the National Home, and is cautious 


- in. prophecy about the issues of oil, 


sweet water, and’ relations -with’ the 
neighbours. ; se 


- ‘APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. (Penguin Books. 
3s. 6d.). 


presents chapter-long aspects of urban, 
industrial, and trade geography. Popu- 
lation, town-planning, climate, are 


- discussed within the framework, and 


trends interpreted; and “photogeo- 
graphy” has an important place in a 
féld where survey and analysis are 


_applied to British problems: A word of 


extra praise should be given to the 
comprehensive excellence of the Index. 


BriTAIN (H.M. Stationery Office. 
.25s.). This 1960 edition is the eleventh 
‘in the series of official handbooks 
prepared by the Central Office of 
It revises the sections on 
the land and the people, on government 


_and administration, on the sciences 


and the arts, and a dozen more, and 
adds a chapter on sport. The maps, 


diagrams and photographs are informa- 
covers of an honest-to-goodness map ` 


~ of modern America as a topographical 


-tive as ever, and the end papers flaunt 

‘most beguilingly an array of the wild 

flowers of these isles, 45 drawings in all. 
GRACE BANYARD 


a i. Dudley ‘Stamp explains. 
- the meaning and scope of the term and 
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PROSPECTS FOR FRANCE 


R` KHRUSHCHEV’S tour of France was the first of a series of 
international events which, besides the conference at the summit, 
_ Was to include General de Gaulle’s projected visits to London and 
Washington. In the career of the President of the Republic, therefore, 
it opened a phase in which his activities have the avowed and inspiring 
motive of national ambition. The public statements made on either side 
during Mr. Khrushchev’s travels about. the ‘country cast no new light on 
policy. The chief effect to be expectéd from it was the creation of a 
“climate” favourable to an understanding tolerance in international rela- 
tions. Diplomatic commitments did not occupy the foremost place, though 
particular Franco-Soviet affairs, such as cultural relations and the financing 
of commerce between the two countries were actively discussed, and an 
agreement was signed for co-operation in the application of atomic energy 
' for peaceful uses. In the creation of atmosphere Mr. Khrushchev was 
undoubtedly: successful. The French public saw face to face a man who 
had been a distant and often disturbing figure, and ‘as he was accompanied 
by Mrs. Khrushchev and their children this nearer view revealed him 
agreeably as a family man. On his arrival he showed unmistakable signs 
of weariness after his travels in Asia, but he soon. recovered his natural 
vivacity, and by the time he reached Marseilles his joviality was in demon 
strative harmony with the southern temperament of the people. 

As distinct from his tour of the United States he was now in a country 
in which there is a strong Communist Party. He adapted himself to this 
delicate situation with care. At the modest house in which Lenin, the 
revolutionary exile, had lived in 1912 he greeted affectionately M. Thorez 
and M. Duclos, the French Communist Jeaders. At various places in the 
provinces and in the Paris suburbs which have Communist municipalities 
the party organized demonstrations of welcome, but he avoided giving an 
impression that he was in any special sense a guest of the party. The 
curious incident of the withdrawal of Canon Kir, the Mayor of Dijon, 
from participation in the reception of the visitor in response to an order 
from his Bishop provoked Mr. Khrushchev to nothing worse than a friendly 
allusion to the absent mayor, and it is to be noted that the action of the 
Church hierarchy was censured by a great part of public opinion. The 
French Government had taken the precaution of removing to Corsica 
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certain classes of refugees from eastern and central Europe to avoid un- 
pleasant incidents, but in the Paris crowds a few small groups on occasion 
cried “Budapest” to show that the Soviet repression of the Hungarian 
revolt was remembered. 

In his public statements Mr. Khrushchev abounded in assurances that 
he had not come to “convert”? France or General de Gaulle, to whom he 
paid a compliment as a French patriot. He asserted that he had no in- 
tention of driving in a wedge between France and her Western Allies; 
having regard to the French difficulties with NATO some may possibly 
argue that from the Soviet point of view it is perhaps an advantage to 
have France inside NATO rather than outside. Mr. Krushchev gave 
a definition of co-existence with which few will quarrel. In the first days 
of his stay in Paris he referred to the danger of a revival of German 
-~ militarism and urged that if the U.S.S.R. and France, the two strongest 
powers of the continent, in concert with all the peace-loving countries, 
took a common position on the fundamental problems of the maintenance 
of peace no aggressive force could disturb peace in Europe. In a speech 
at the Elysée reception General de Gaulle spoke of Germany in very 
different terms; twice in the century, he said, the continent had been 
menaced by immeasurable ambition, “which had since disappeared”. In 
making his declaration Mr. Khrushchev may have felt that he was speaking 
to a latent opinion in France which remained suspicious of Germany and 
uneasy about the future evolution of that country when Dr. -Adenauer 
. would no longer be controlling it. a 

Meanwhile the Government and the Constitutional régime itself have 
recently been subjected to serious difficulties. The most spectacular was 
caused by the discontent of agriculturists, which was marked by a mass 
demonstration ‘at Amiens. The discontent was due to the Government’s 
' policy of fixing the price of wheat. This has been done every year on a 
calculation based on certain statistical data relating to the cost of materials, 
prices in manufacturing industries and other factors concerning the farmers’ 
' cost of production. Agriculturists would like the “Indexation” to be 
automatic, on the priciple of a sliding scale. After discussion the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle that the price of wheat should be related to 
costs of materials, but should not vary with them on a strictly mathematical 
basis. Behind this question of price-fixing lies a much more serious 
problem. It is now apparent that the modern mechanization of agriculture 
has made the smallest holdings of the peasant proprietors unworkable at a 
profit. To be used with economical advantage a tractor requires a certain 
minimum area of land. In some parts of France where farming is large 
the industry is prosperous, In Brittany and elsewhere there are, on the other 
hand, many little family properties which do not produce a living. In 
the distressed areas the exodus to the towns is increasing. One remedy is 
the regrouping of dispersed holdings into large units of exploitation capable 
of being worked by modern machinery. This process has been going on 
in some parts of the country, but an operation necessarily involving the 
disturbance of large numbers of private family properties cannot be applied 
rapidly. The alternative of the transfer of agricultural labour to other 
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industries would also involve great economic disturbance and would, 
besides, be an interruption of a great agricultural tradition. 

The law recently enacted to afford State aid to free Catholic schools 
has aroused a good deal of protest. The case for giving aid is that in many 
villages of the west the Catholic school isthe only school to which children 
are sent. In such places, it may be argued, the Catholic school is in fact 
providing the only elementary education available. But the principle that 
the State should neither undertake religious instruction itself nor subsidize 
it is strongly established. Parliament accepted the new law and as at present 
constituted it offers little opportunity for effective criticism. A committee 
of “Action Laique’’ has, however, organized a campaign for the signature 
of a petition demanding the repeal of the law. In 15 departments the 
number of signatories of the petition is equivalent to the absolute majority 
of the total number of voters in those departments at the last ‘general’ 
election. In contrast to the apparent apathy of public opinion on so many 
political issues this clear manifestation of adherence to an old principle 
is remarkable. The Superior Council of National Education, a body 
composed of representatives of the teaching profession, called upon by 
the Minister for consultation on the decrees by which it is proposed to 
implement the new Act has refused to consider these dispositions, and 
the teaching representatives in the various categories of schools have all 
strongly objected to them. 

The agricultural agitation had an unexpected political development. Its — 
promoters urged that an extraordinary session of Parliament should be 
held to consider the situation. According to the Constitution, Parliament 
is summoned to an extraordinary session at the demand of the Prime 
Minister or of the majority of Deputies. A majority—287 Deputies—wrote 
letters making the demand. The President of the Republic refused to 
convoke Parliament. This intervention was a surprise to the Deputies, 
many of whom seem to have assumed that constitutionally the demand 
for a session sufficed to ensure its taking place. The main reason given 
by the President caused further resentment by arguing that the demand 
had resulted from the influence of the agricultural organizations, acting 
as a “pressure group”. The incident called attention not only to the small 
importance of Parliament but to the increasing lack of contact between 
the legislative and the executive institutions. The M.R.P., whose leader, 
M. Pflimlin, is a Minister, has shown uneasiness at the failure of the 
Government to consult Assembly groups when preparing legislation to deal 
with important and highly topical questions like the peasants’. agitation. 

Even more serious criticisms of the working of the régime are finding 
expression. The Constitution has in fact evolved in such a way that the 
President of the Republic, nominally an arbitrator, has become more and 
more the active head of the executive. General de Gaulle has gathered 
into his own hands the management of very diverse affairs, not merely 
international policy and Algeria, but matters of domestic policy, in which 
his action is often far more than paternal oversight of the measures of 
his Ministers. 

The protests of Deputies and even of party leaders have no great weight 
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at the moment, since Parliament is a frail shadow of what it used to be. 
But the régime has been brought into question directly by the evolution of 
the Algerian problem since the quelling of the Algiers revolt in January 
and the subsequent visit of General de Gaulle to the armies in the field. 
The urgency of the recommendations addressed to the army officers to 
complete the “pacification” and the apparent abandonment of positive 
efforts to arrive at a cease-fire have given public opinion a disappointing 
prospect of a prolongation of the war for an indefinite time. From the 
referendum of 1958 the adhesion of the nation was given to General de 
Gaulle above all because he seemed to be the man most qualified to 
settle the Algerian problem. His conception of the State and the Con- 
stitution, the pursuit of French grandeur, are valued differently by different 
classes of people, but the settlement of the Algerian problem is the essential 
task assigned to him. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s visit ended with a communiqué indicating broadly 
that both parties had kept to their positions in international affairs, and 
with a televised propagandist speech in which the Soviet Prime Minister 
celebrated the achievements of a Communist State. 

W. L. MIDDLETON 
France. 


THE BALKAN COCKPIT 


P to the outbreak of the first world war, the Balkans were invariably 
referred to by journalists and politicians as “the cockpit of Europe”. 
The obvious assumption was that all of Europe’s troubles originated 
there, which up to a point was true, since during the nineteenth century 
and the early part of the present century the small nations of the region 
were the catspaws of the great Powers. Before. the second world upheaval 
occurred, certain of the small countries had taken some steps to rid them- 
selves of the overbearing influence of the major Powers, and to reduce the 
danger of war resulting from their several intrigues. The Balkan Tripartite 
Pact between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia was primarily intended to 
safeguard the peace of South-Eastern Europe and the frontiers of the 
signatories. This worthy attempt to pacify the Balkans did not, however, 
prevent Hitler’s war. Today, when tensions between the two ideological 
blocs seem to have been relaxed, the same small nations who initiated 
the move to end the domination of the large Powers see new dangers 
looming. Ironically enough, the major danger would come about through 
an East-West understanding, which might lead to the division of the world 
into spheres of influence at the expense of the little Powers. This is a fear 
recently voiced by the most outspoken of the Balkan statesmen, Marshal 
_ Tito. His warning has come after a campaign-launched from Moscow, 
and echoed, in turn, by Sofia, Bucharest and Tirana, for a Balkan con- 
ference to promote the idea of an atom-free zone. 
Greece has reacted sharply against the proposal, and is fully in agree- 
ment with Marshal Tito’s suggestion that individual countries should 
first settle their own differences before embarking on wider alignments. 
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Yugoslavia, in her military understanding with Greece, has done exactly 
this, for the Greeks have been willing to forget the part played by Belgrade 
in the Communist onslaught against Greece from 1946 until 1949, and to 
remember only the earlier historic friendship with the Serbians. Tito’s 
break with the Russians, and his policy of keeping Yugoslavia independent 
of either bloc, has promoted closer relations with Athens, apart from the 
main consideration of mutual defence. 

If Turkey is eternally suspicious of Russia, the Greeks have just cause 
to be perpetually on their guard against Bulgaria, which has an unenviable 
record of invading and pillaging Greece, with never-ceasing claims on purely 
Hellenic territory. The vocal overture from Sofia that Greece should 
participate in a Balkan conference with the object of creating an atom- 
free zone was met immediately by a request from Athens that Bulgaria 
should first give tangible evidence of her goodwill and sincerity by promptly 
paying the 45-million dollars of war reparations awarded to Greece under 
the Paris Peace Treaty. The Bulgarians have hitherto made no effort to 
liquidate this international debt, despite repeated hints to do so. A Greek 
Foreign Ministry spokesman rebuked the Bulgarian Chargé d’Affaires in 
Athens, Mr. Lambrev, for holding a Press conference on the persistent 
Sofia advances, stating that this was “contrary to all international, 
diplomatic practice.” 

The Greek Foreign Minister, Mr. Averoff, had good reason to treat with 
something more than cynicism the naive comment of the Bulgarian Chargé 
d’Affaires that Bulgaria had “not one soldier more than the maximum 
permitted under the peace treaty.” A month or two previously Mr. 
Karamanlis, the Greek Premier, had told Parliament that Bulgaria had 
violated the peace treaty by maintaining an army of 240,000 men, or twice 
as many as Greece. Other neighbouring satellites of Russia also had armies 
larger than that of Greece, though poorer economically. The Greek Prime 
Minister asked: ‘‘Whom is Greece threatening, and who can it threaten?” 
He challenged the Liberal leader, Sophocles Veniselos, to assert sincerely 
that Greece’s foreign policy was “an element of tension in the Balkans.” 
The majority of the Greek people not only regard Mr. Veniselos’ suggestion 
as an absurdity, but consider him lacking in a sense of the realism which 
so characterized his distinguished father. In the present political climate 
of the Balkans, so much influenced by propaganda from Moscow, they put 
much more reliance on the lawyer-Premier who does not claim to be a 
professional politician. If any “threats?” are being made around the 
Balkans, the Greeks feel that they exist only in the “warnings” that Russia 
has repeatedly directed to Greece against the facilities granted to “the 
Western imperialists’. Greek feeling was certainly outraged by the Soviet 
provocation in issuing a new postage stamp honouring Manolis Glezos, 
the Greek Communist who pulled down the swastika from the Parthenon, 
and who last summer was sentenced by a military court to 15 years for 
espionage. An even greater indescretion, if not an actual affront to the 
Greek nation, was Mr. Khrushchev’s speech in Budapest when he said 
that in 1944 the “imperialists” suppressed the uprising of ‘“‘the finest 
children of Greece”. Coming from Hungary, of all places, this comment 
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was seen as singularly inept by the Athens Press, and the Independent 
Conservative newspaper Kathimerini retorted by reminding the population 
that the so-called “finest children of Greece” had been responsible for 
executing 46,958 persons with torture, including 275 priests, 120 doctors, 
239 teachers and 246 labour leaders. 

Justly proud of her position as the only surviving democratic State in 
south-eastern Europe—a mantle she wears with easy grace, since her soil 
is the very birthplace and cradle of democracy-—Greece would be only too 
glad to establish happier relations with all her Balkan neighbours were 
the foundations of any proposed new co-operation laid down within a 
clearly recognizable framework of good will and mutual trust. The Greeks 
feel that the prerequisites for such an understanding do not in fact exist, 
though Greece has meantime engaged in friendly trading with most of the 
satellite countries. Greece has no faith in Russia’s desire for pacification 
of the Balkans, and still less in the most obedient of the satellites, Bulgaria 
and Albania. Following the Washington declaration that Greece, unlike 
Turkey, would not be pressed to have nuclear bases on her territory, a 
Bulgarian “threat” to seek such bases in her own interests, while at the 
same time proposing a non-aggression pact with Greece, is regarded in 
Athens as peculiarly stupid and mendacious. The overtures of Albania 
for a rapprochement with Greece have likewise rather a hollow sound in 
Greek ears, except in the case of the extreme Left opposition, EDA, 
which most Greeks regard as the old and proscribed Communist Party, 
KKE, in a more respectable guise. Greece, of course, is still officially at 
war with Albania, but that is not the only incongruity. | 

Quite apart from an intensive anti-Greek campaign which has erupted 
at intervals since the last war, when Albania played a full part in the Italian 
attack on Greece, there have been persistent reports from time to time 
of missile and submarine bases being built by the Russians in Albania. 
These rumours have gained more credence by the revelations of the former 
member of the Albanian Communist Party, Mr. Melios, who escaped 
and was granted political asylum in Greece. He gave sufficient details of 
Russian activities to induce some Athens dailies to comment that Albania 
was being turned into “‘a fully armed springboard for aggression,” should 
Moscow order a new war. The paper Acropolis expressed the hope that 
the champions of a “denuclearized Balkans” would now come to their 
senses. All the same, although most Greeks expect little or no satisfaction 
from Albania in regard to the unsettled and vexed question of northern 
Epirus, or southern Albania, and despite the continued persecution of 
the Greek population in this disputed area, Greece has shown considerable 
good will in her willingness to trade with this Communist satellite. 

Since Greece is not at present to have nuclear bases on her soil, it may 
seem odd that Communist-dominated countries, particularly the two which 
hitherto have been consistently hostile to Greece, should have made a 
concerted approach to establish closer political, cultural and economic 
relations with Athens. On the face of it, the move appears, as the Greeks 
have properly assessed it, devoid of sincerity and any solid basis for success. 

However, the Greeks are perfectly aware that neither the Bulgars nor the 
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Albanians are masters of their own destinies. With the greatest good will 
in the world, and with as fervent a desire as any of her neighbours for 
peaceful co-existence in the Balkans—in this connection it is worth while 
mentioning that in the past four years trade between Russia and Greece 
has ificreased five-fold-—-Greek realism and due regard for the lessons of 
history have dictated a certain course of defensive policy. In the absence 
of an overall agreement on disarmament by the great Powers, Greece, 
despite the heavy commitments of her ambitious economic Five-Year Plan, 
has reluctantly considered it advisable to earmark the equivalent of 
£50,700,000 on defence in 1960—almost three-tenths of internal State 
revenue. And although no final decision has yet been taken on atomic 
bases, the exigencies of an uncertain but potentially explosive world have 
induced the acceptance from the United States of a battery of “Honest 
John” missiles, general artillery support weapons which can carry atomic 
warheads. The Athens Press, excepting the extreme Left newspapers, 
reject the suggestion that these missiles, which have already been tested 
in Macedonia, are “a provocation”. The Independent To Vima stresses 
that they are for “purely defensive purposes”, and says they will be used 
“only as anti-aircraft fire against enemy planes.” None know better than 
the satellites that Greece can never have any aggressive intentions; but 
until Moscow and Washington come to an arrangement which will ensure 
peace everywhere Greece is taking no chances. That the United States 
should have seen fit to make an approach to Sofia and Tirana with a view 
to the resumption of diplomatic relations may make her wonder, but she 
remains unworried and unmoved. 

For the sake of self-preservation Russia may never start a new war, 
and is probably genuinely earnest in her sponsoring of general disarmament 
(always with the knowledge that she is strong in nuclear weapons), but 
the men in the Kremlin have never been happy since American influence 
began to extend over the eastern Mediterranean, particularly in Greece 
and Turkey. Russia can be excused for considering the Balkans as her 
back door. The wooing of Greece, which geography has made highly 
strategical in the Mediterranean scheme of things, is an essential part of 
Russian policy, but the pressure on the Greeks has not been confined to 
the clumsy efforts of the satellites. At times the Russian Embassy and 
Ambassador have appeared to the Greek Government and the Athens 
Press to have over-stepped the mark in contacts with EDA members of 
Parliament and the issue of printed propaganda. 

Marshal Tito’s statement that there does not exist a realistic basis for 
a Balkans conference finds complete agreement among the Greeks gener- 
ally, except among the crypto-Communists and fellow-travellers. As the 
Athens papers sees it, the Soviet proposal that a nuclear-free Balkans zone 
should be guaranteed by the big nuclear Powers is, in fact, a partial 
acceptance of the Greek view that such an agreement falls within the 
sphere of general disarmament. It could not be the subject of negotiations 
between the U.S.S.R. and countries not possessing atomic weapons. 
Yugoslavia, which defected from the Moscow family of nations, is no less 
a thorn in the flesh of Mr. Khrushchev than is Greece, and the determina- 
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tion of Marshal Tito to keep free of the entanglements of both the East 
and West blocs is no consolation to him. The apparently reliable report 
emanating from Belgrade that the Yugoslav Government is working out 
plans for closer contacts between the Balkan States, including a meeting 
of Parliamentarians, can scarcely have met with approval from the 
Russian dictator. This move by Marshal Tito is interpreted in Athens as 
a sort of counter-stroke to the series of Soviet bloc initiatives aimed at 
promoting Balkan unity. No step would be taken, it is understood, until 
Yugoslavia was certain of Greek support. The Belgrade sources said that 
Yugoslavia would probably suggest a start with non-Governmental con- 
tacts, one idea favoured being that M.P.s of all the Balkan countries 
could get together to exchange views. It is doubtful, however, that Greece 
will see anything profitable in such a course of action, as the question 
always comes round again to the crucial test as to whether Bulgaria and 
Albania are prepared to fulfil their obligations in respect of Greece. On 
this point, Russia has so far shown no inclination to bring pressure to bear 
on her satellites. On the other hand, the Greek Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Averoff, following Mr. Khrushchev’s indiscreet Budapest speech, declared 
in Parliament that the Greek Government would not change its policy of 
trying to improve relations with the Eastern bloc, or of avoiding provoca- 
tions. Greece has given tangible proof of her good will by her mutual 
trading arrangements with her Communist neighbours; what she is not 
prepared to do is to take the satellites to her bosom until there is evidence 
of a deep-seated repentance, with all the material consequences of that 
change of heart and mind. There is no sign yet of such a transformation. 

If Russia is finding it extremely difficult to regain her old position of 
“Big Father Russia” in the Balkans, the fault lies basically with her own 
policies and the Communist ideas she has instilled into her satellites. Hardly 
more than 48 hours had elapsed after the announcement of President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Greece at the end of last year when Mr. Joja, a 
Rumanian deputy Premier, visiting Athens, took the opportunity, at a 
press conference, to suggest that the Prime Ministers of Greece and 
Rumania should meet to prepare the ground for a Balkans “‘summit” 
. meeting. Some of the Athens newspapers at once reminded their readers 
that the Government which Mr. Joja represented had destroyed the bridge 
which formerly linked his country in cultural and economic friendship with 
‘Greece—the Greek community in Rumania. About the same time that Mr. 
Joja was making his overtures, the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Serguiev, at 
his first press conference since he arrived six years ago, strummed the 
same theme, urging “immediate conversations” on all issues that divided 
the Balkan countries. The sheer futility of any such talks is apparent to 
anyone with a moderate knowledge of Balkan problems. Not only does 
Bulgaria continue to avoid payment of war reparations, but Moscow 
has never discouraged Sofia’s persistent claims to an outlet on the Aegean 
and claims to Greek Macedonia. Does anyone imagine, the Greeks ask, 
that Russia would compel Albania to satisfy legitimate Greek demands 
‘with regard to northern Epirus? 

Mr. Vlahovic, Yugoslav spokesman on international affairs, said his 
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country desired “‘real results, not passing propaganda”, and complained 
that the hostility shown by the satellite countries towards Yugoslavia had 
been a barrier to better understanding. A month earlier, Marshal Tito 
had mentioned his country’s relations with Greece as a notable example of 
how friendly, close and lasting relations could become between two coun- 
tries which had been on bad terms when they first sought to improve them. 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN ETHIOPIA 


F Ethiopia’s population estimated in 1954 at 19 millions, some 
17 millions were engaged in agriculture. Only two per cent were 
engaged in industry, handicrafts, construction and transport. Per 
capita annual income was about £13. In the whole country there were only 
some 20,000 industrial workers. Export income was based mainly on 
three commodities, coffee (55 per cent), hides and skins (16 per cent) and 
oil seeds (13 per cent), leaving the country’s balance of payments and the 
level of budgetary revenue precariously dependent upon the fluctuating 
prices and absorbing capacity of world markets for these three commodities. 

In 1954, on the instructions of the Emperor, Haile Selassie, studies and 
surveys were undertaken to prepare a comprehensive plan for economic 
development. These resulted in the formulation of Ethiopia’s first five-year 
plan (1957-61), aiming at systematic improvement in the utilization of the 
country’s human and natural resources and the strengthening of its position 
in international trade by diversifying the economy. Basic to the success 
of the plan was education. Lack of skilled labour, as with most under- 
developed countries, was the greatest handicap. One of the major objec- 
tives, therefore, was to spread general and technical education. Since, for 
the foreseeable future, the vast majority of the people would remain 
farmers and peasants, special emphasis was placed upon rural education 
and agricultural development. Out of a total investment of £76 million 
for the five-year period, of which £34 million was for transport and com- 
munications, £12 million was earmarked for agriculture, education and 
community development. A Ministry of National Community Development 
was established in 1957 and a National Board of Community Development 
was set up, consisting of representatives of the co-operating Ministries 
together with a Bishop for the spiritual authorities. 

The country is divided into 1,095 districts each with an average popula- 
tion of 18,000. These were taken as the territorial units for community 
development. The target laid down in the plan was to cover between 
50 and a hundred districts under the community development programme 
during the five year period. A period of 30 to 40 years was foreseen as 
necessary in order to include the whole of Ethiopia in the programme. The 
cost was estimated at an average of under £100,000 per district, of which 
half would be paid from central funds and half from local contributions. 

The carrying out of the plan for community development is still in its 
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initial phase. An essential element is the preparation of balanced multi- 
purpose programmes requiring the co-ordinated action of central and local 
authorities, with the active participation of the people themselves. In the 
words of the plan: “The main purpose .. . is to create on the local | 
level the conditions required for accelerated economic, social and cultural 
progress.” The types of work include the construction of supplies of clean 
water, drainage and irrigation schemes, the building of secondary roads, 
the improvement of agriculture and the marketing and processing of agri- 
cultural products, the encouragement of rural crafts, literary campaigns, 
sanitation and health education and afforestation. 

Despite himalayan difficulties the plan is making solid progress, though, 
as the report to the Economic Commission for Africa sadly admits, so 
far little has been applied of the philosophy of community development 
which “is concerned not with doing things to people nor for them, but 
rather with the concept to which governments are less accustomed, doing 
things with people.” 

Under the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts a Community Education 
Department has been established, its main purpose being to introduce the 
new type of community schools. Local authorities have co-operated and 
_ by the end of June, 1959, there were 33 such schools, built largely by 
voluntary labour from local materials, each with some 150 pupils. Although 
these are primary schools, they are intended for adults as well as children. 
- They teach reading in Amharic and elementary knowledge and skills useful 
in the life of the local community. The plan aims to establish fundamental 
education centres in each province for the training of community school 
teachers and ‘‘multi-purpose village level workers”. 

Two such community teachers’ training centres are those at Debra 
Berhan, situated at a height of 9,000 feet in Shoa province, and Majettie, 
the latter some 220 miles from Addis Ababa on the road to Asmara. The 
Debra Berhan centre is a joint project of the Ethiopian Ministry of 
Education and the United States International Co-operation Administration 
(I.C.A.). The teaching staff are all Ethiopians, ten men and one woman, 
the latter being responsible for needlework, garment-making and other 
domestic subjects. The Director is also an Ethiopian, Ato Haile Mariam 
Wolde Kidane. Over a hundred trainees have enrolled for the year’s course, 
all having previously obtained the State Elementary School Leaving 
Certificate. As part of their course the trainees take day classes in neigh- 
bouring village schools and evening classes in Debra Berhan. 

The community workers’ training centre at Majettie is a pioneer experi- 
ment, initiated some two years ago by two UNESCO experts in fundamental 
education: Mr. W. S. Rankin, of Scotland, and M. Garraud, of France, 
assisted by six Ethiopians as members of the training staff. Majettie is 
ten miles off the Asmara highroad. The almost invisible track traverses 
woods, marshes and riverbeds which, in the rainy season, are impassable 
to vehicles and in the dry season make one’s car bounce and buck like a 
broncho. Only a vehicle as tough and indomitable as the Landrover could 
stand up to such punishment. The village is situated on the foothills of a 
range of wooded mountains. The Government’s decision to establish the 
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training centre near Majettie was shrewdly calculated, for tribal fighting 
between the Amharas and the Gallas has long been endemic in the area. 
Barely two years ago over 50 police were killed in quelling an outbreak. 
- Now, of the 36 trainees in the centre, nine are Gallas and new peaceful | 
relationships have been established. The traditional market place in 
Majettie, as a result of diplomatic negotiations initiated by the centre, has 
been moved nearly half a mile from the hillside village down to level 
ground on the tribal border where the centre is sited. Here every week 
many hundreds of village folk from both sides meet and mingle to barter 
their handicrafts and the produce of their fields. 

The community centre, still incomplete, is an impressive achievement. 
Two years ago its site was covered with rocks and bushes which first had 
to be cleared by the UNESCO experts and Ethiopian staff. The villagers, 
becoming enthused with the idea, began to join in the work. Now, the 
compound is a semicircle, embracing the market, of 30 well built bungalow- 
type houses, painted white, with silver-coloured corrugated iron roofs. The 
bricks were made of mud mixed with ten per cent cement, pressed in a 
hand-operated brick-making machine supplied by UNESCO, and dried in 
the sun. All the buildings are constructed from local materials by workers, 
trained on the spot, with the intention that eventually the people of the 
villages will construct similar buildings for themselves. Water has been 
piped into each building from a mountain spring, with pumps provided 
by the United Nations Children’s Fund, and electric light is supplied from 
a generator driven by a jeep engine. 

The UNESCO expert now in charge of the centre is Torgil Ringmar, a 
Swedish folk high school teacher. His wife, Nadja, is a qualified nurse. 
They have a daughter aged two. In case of trouble they are entirely 
dependent upon their own resources and their good relations with the 
trainees and villagers. There is no postal service and they depend upon 
the occasional unheralded visitor for their mail. The nearest doctor—there 
are about 60 in the whole country—is over a hundred miles away and the 
nearest telephone 13 miles away. There could hardly be two better people 
for such a pioneer job than this devoted, friendly and capable couple. 

The Ethiopian Government regard the Centre as a pilot project in its 
programme of community and rural development. Poverty, ignorance and 
disease are the enemies the trainees are preparing to fight. Their nine 
months’ course is essentially practical. In health, sanitation and first-aid 
they learn to dig latrines and soak pits, drain areas where the malaria- 
carrying mosquito breeds, clean the springs and places along the river 
for drinking water for people and animals, and to treat the most common 
diseases, including malaria, trachoma and other eye infections, venereal 
disease, dysentery, wounds and sores. The trainees have been provided 
with first-aid kits as well as with tools for agriculture and other purposes. 
Mrs. Ringmar, assisted by trainees, manages the clinic, visited daily by 
some 60 patients from the surrounding villages. In agriculture, gardening 
and nutrition the trainees learn about soil erosion, crop rotation, compost- 
pits, seed selection, and the growing of a variety of vegetables for intro- 
duction into the ill-balanced traditional diet. An agricultural extension 
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station under an expert from the Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture is being 
` planned to service a wide area. They learn house ‘building and the panes 
and repair of local roads and small bridges. 

The trainees teach while they learn and have successfully established ` 
’ schools in a number of surrounding villages, though in two cases Christian 
villages refused to accept Moslem trainees who had come as members of a 
mixed team. Much attention is given also to the education of women, 
and a selected group of some 25 from neighbouring villages are taught 
reading, writing, sewing, knitting, basket-making and cooking. Literary 
classes, both at the centre and in the villages are popular. A system 
devised by a United Nations literary expert, Dr. Caleb Gattegno, is. ‘used, 
syllables of one type being differently coloured from those of another. The 
women are usually able to read simple books on physiology, diet, health 
and hygiene at the end of three months. 

Community development is increasingly recognized as being essential 
to balanced economic and social progress, but such recognition still 
remains for the most part at the level of the Ministries and United Nations 
bodies. Real community development is achieved only when the local 
communities become aware of their own problems and organize themselves 
to solve them with governmental assistance. But local initiative is often 
hard to arouse. The centre at Majettie recognizes that it can succeed only 
to the extent that the trainees wherever they go in the surrounding villages 
are able to secure the continuing co-operation of the local leadership. The 
work takes root only when here and there men and women are forth- 
coming who, catching the idea of community development, are willing to 
accept responsibility for carrying it on in co-operation with the centre 
when the trainees have gone. The problem of securing local leadership of 
the right calibre, though far from being solved, is lightened when from 
time to time, here and there, news arrives that a well has been dug, pumps 
and pipes have been installed, new vegetables have been grown or new 
dishes been tried. Although the acknowledged aim of community develop- 
ment is one of material achievements, the real achievement is the spiritual 
awakening of which such initiatives are the harbingers. 

__ "GORDON EVANS, 
the first holder of the Gilbert Murray Fellowship in International Studies. 


LITHUANIA 


N 1944 the Soviet forces occupied the Baltic States for the second time. 
Since then it has been very difficult for people in the West to get 
information. For more than 14 years travellers were only allowed to 

visit the Baltic States in very special circumstances. Last year there was 
a slight improvement; in the autumn the first party of western journalists, 
mainly Communist sympathizers, made a conducted tour of the two chief 
towns of Lithuania, Vilnius and Kaunas, and then went to the capitals of 
the other two Baltic Republics. At present the ordinary tourist can visit 
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Vilnius and Kaunas but he cannot wander freely in the countryside. During 
his, tour of the United States Mr. Khrushchev indicated publicly that he 
has: no intention of allowing visitors to travel freely to all parts of the 
“U.S.S.R. This is crucial; if conditions throughout the Soviet Union are 
as good as Soviet spokesmen suggest, why cannot travellers go and see 
them? 


Yet there are sources of information. Something can be learnt from 
the wireless and the press in occupied Lithuania; speeches, articles and 
reports, that usually have propagandist purposes, sometimes give details of 
local conditions, and a comparison can be made with conditions in the 
same locality before the war. Information can also be drawn from the 
Moscow press. Facts of great importance are sometimes reported by 
emigrants who have fied to the West within the last few years, but for 
reasons of security these emigrants are often unable to say as much as 
could be wished. Enough significant details can be discovered to justify 
a general picture, although on many questions it is impossible to give a 
full account. Thus, although no complete list of troops stationed in 
Lithuania can be given, it is clear that in some districts non-Lithuanian 
troops, kept separate from Lithuanian troops, are very noticeable; for 
example, at Klaipéda (Memel) the harbour is surrounded by a high wooden 
fence with barbed wire on top and sentries continually keep watch. 


There are now about 300,000 Russian civilians living in Lithuania. That 
means more than ten per cent of the population; for the census held early 
in 1959 reported a total population of 2,713,000. Further there has 
been a change in total population during the occupation. According to 
Soviet sources the population at the end of 1939 was 2,880,000, which is 
probably an under-estimate. Meanwhile the territory of Lithuania has 
increased, for at the end of 1939 Klaipéda was in German hands. Emigra- 
tion from Lithuania ‘to the West in consequence of the Soviet occupation 
has reached a figure of about 60,000, according to a recent estimate. If 
this is regarded as a national protest against the occupation, the figure is 
impressively large, and it grows more impressive when one notes that 
only some 26 per cent of the emigrants are drawn from the professional 
classes. But emigration to the West does not explain a decrease of more 
than 160,000 in a generation when world population has been increasing. 
The explanation must be sought in deportations to Siberia. No figures 
are available for these. Brutality seems to have reached its height, but 
not its end, in the mass-deportations of June, 1941; one of the places visited 
was the maternity hospital in Kaunas and from there Russian troops 
removed nurses and patients. 

In the last two years some people have come back from Siberia. Some 
motives for the deportations can be discovered. One object was to terrorize 
the national intelligentsia, since it was regarded as the core of national 
feeling. Another was to remove land-owning peasants so that their land 
would be available for collective farms; oddly enough some peasant-farms, 
whose owners were deported, have been allowed to fall into ruin. Although 
little has been heard lately about deportations of a punitive character, labour 
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X Still drawn from the Baltic States for distant parts of the Soviet Union; 
‘young people, chosen by committees in the factories, are taken from 
Lithuania, to work as unskilled labourers in eastern Siberia and particularly 
in Kazachstan. According to a recent article in Sovietskaya Rostya, these 
“volunteers” on reaching Kazachstan commonly apply promptly to be 
sent back westwards. (Characteristically, this news can be printed in 
Russia proper but not in Lithuania.) 

The economic effect of the occupation has been disastrous. Lithnania j 1S 
predominantly an agricultural country. In preparation for elections in 
March, 1959, A. Snieckus, general secretary of the Lithuanian Communist — 
Party, made a speech in the district of Ramygala, which he represents in the 
Lithuanian Soviet. . He said that the agricultural- production of the 
district must increase, and he gave figures for the harvests of 1958. From 
these figures it appears that agricultural production in that district in 1958 
was about half of the annual level reached there before 1940 (in corn 
it was about half, in potatoes rather less than half, in sugar-beet rather 
more than half). In general the norms of agricultural production envisaged 
for the end of the present seven-year plan.in the Baltic States are in'-some 
respects lower than the actual figures for pre-war production. 

There appear to be fwo causes of the decline. One is that, whereas 
before the war Lithuania relied largely on trade with the West, her economy 
has now been fully integrated with that of the Soviet Union; Lithuanian 
economy is planned in Moscow and for the interests of Moscow. The 
other cause is that agriculture has been almost entirely collectivized. The 
collective farms are of two kinds; the “kolchozas” technically belongs to 
its employees and the “‘sovchozas’’ is the property of the State. Present 
policy seeks to change “kolchozai’’ into “‘sovchozai”’. Employees in a 
“kolchozas” receive a wage paid partly in money and partly in kind. At 
an exhibition held in Kaunas on October 12, 1959, one “kolchozas’’ (with 
the name “Red Star” from the district of Vabalninkas) proved to have 
excelled all others in level of production. In the previous year it had paid 
each worker a daily wage of three-and-a-half -kilogrammes of corn and 
five rubles. This combined wage would be worth about 116 cents in the 
pre-war currency of Lithuania. Before the war an agricultural labourer 
received a daily wage varying from 180 to 380 cents; he also received food 
valued at about 90 cents. It is impossible for a family to live on the wages 
earned in the collective farms. The workers are allowed to own a small 
amount of land privately; this, the only exception to collectivization, is 
intended to be a temporary concession. When a collective farm fails to 
attain its norm, its employees are sometimes required to make contributions . 
from the produce of their private land. Demands, like that of Snieckus, 
for a great increase in agricultural production are scarcely compatible with 
the much advertised plans for a decrease in hours of work in the U.S.S.R. 
Even if shorter hours are introduced in the collective farms, this will not 
affect the time spent by the worker in tilling his own land for subsistence. 
The bureaucracy that runs the collective farms consists largely of Russians. 
Some of them reside in the towns, like the absentee landlords of Tsarist 
days. Before the war there were no large estates in Lithuania; they had 
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been brokeñ up by a land-law passed in 1922, 

In the towns the most, immediate problem is that of housing. The goal 
` envisaged by the seven-year plan is that every person shall be entitled to 
-mine-.square metres of. dwelling-space; -as yet this seems a very distant 
ideal. Moscow plans to develop and introduce some urban industries. 
In particular in 1958 proposals were publicized for introducing some 
chemical industries, such as manufacture of .synthetic textiles. Wide dis- 
cussion was invited and the conclusion emerged that, except for the manu- 
facture of artificial fertilizers, Lithuania is not suitable for the proposed 
industries, since the country lacks the necessary raw materials. The original 
proposals have been incorporated into the seven-year plan. In literature 
some relaxation: was apparent after the death of Stalin. Some Lithuanian 
_ classics were republished; new books appeared that were not purely 
propagandist; new text-books said rather less about “the great 
Russian nation”. This relaxation seems already to have come to an end, 
for since 1958 the main theme in party-pronouncements on literature in 
Lithuania has been attacks on “bourgeois nationalism and revisionism” 

Under Soviét rule the limits of possible resistance are strict. Indeed one 
may wonder whether “resistance” is the right word. Yet several facts 
show that the Lithuanians do not want to be Russified. In the first place 
aspirations of nationalist character occasionally appear within the 
Lithuanian Communist Party (membership: 41,574, including many 
Russians). Thus when the new school-plan was thrown open to discussion, 
the Lithuanian Communist Party asked for an extra year of compulsory 
education in Lithuania, so that adequate provision could be made for 
teaching the national language as well as Russian. (Moscow refused to 
grant this request.) Lithuania is a Roman Catholic country. The press 
and the wireless provide frequent attacks on “‘religious prejudices”, and 
adult education, as promoted by the Party, means primarily anti-religious 
propaganda. There are penalties for some religious activities. For example, 
early last August proceedings were in progress under paragraph 122 of the 
Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R. at Tauragé (in western Lithuania) against 
a village priest and a parishioner; their offence was that they had set up 
“a secret church-school”’ (this information appeared in Komjaunimo tiesa = 
The Young Communist’s Truth, Vilnius, August 8, 1959). Yet church- 
attendance can be large. Recently a reporter from the Moscow Izvestiya 
visited Joniskis (near the Latvian border of Lithuania) on the feast of 
St. James; he was shocked to see how the streets became empty as soon 
as it was time for the service. 

The spirit of resistance appeared mostly clearly in the student-demonstra- 
tions held in Vilnius and Kaunas on November 1-2, 1956. These demonstra- 
tions are remarkable, first, in that they occurred at all, for the students had 
been subjected to Russian propaganda for years. They are also remarkable 
for the realism of their immediate aims; the demand was not for anything 
Utopian but for satellite status. If the aspirations of the Baltic Republics 
find an adequate echo in the West, something may be achieved; for 
Russian leaders are sensitive to world opinion. 

R. MALY 


~~, 
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LORD LOTHIAN — 


O one who knew Philip Kerr, Lord Lothian, could fail to like and 
admire him, and he was dearly loved by those who knew him well. 

Sans peur et sans reproche, modestly conscious of his abilities but 
personally unambitious, he sailed through life with a smile in his heart and 
a single passion—to serve mankind at home and abroad, to build bridges 
between. States, and to translate his lofty moral and religious ideals into 
practice. It makes a fine story* and Sir James Butler has done it full justice. 

Born into an ancient and wealthy Catholic Scottish family, Philip Kerr 
was educated at Cardinal Newman’s Oratory at Birmingham and at Oxford, 
where he took a first in history. For a brief space he thought of becoming 
a priest, for his was a deeply religious nature. But his place was in the 
world, and at 23 he joined Milner’s Kindergarten in the task of building 
up South Africa after the tornado of the Boer War. He enjoyed the work 
and the company of the talented administrators, among them Lionel Curtis 
and Robert Brand, later Lord Brand, and Geoffrey Dawson, later Editor 
of The Times, who were to become his lifelong friends and associates in 
wider fields. The British Empire, they all felt, was not only a very powerful 
but also a very beneficent institution, but it needed closer integration to 
make it still stronger and even more useful to mankind. What could and 
should be done? 

The answer was supplied in The Round Table, a new quarterly inspired 
by Lionel Curtis, “the Prophet” as he was called by his friends, and edited 
by Philip Kerr, whose articles soon attracted attention in the highest political 
circles. The main theme was the need to tighten the bonds of the units 
which composed our far-flung Empite. But how tight were they to be? 
Curtis demanded a federal system with a federal executive, but the editor 
rightly sensed that such a prospect went far beyond the desires of the 
colonies. Despite this disagreement, the friends reached one of their chief 
goals, a marked increasing interest in the Empire and a growing conviction 
that its destiny was to lead the world towards self-determination and the 
rule of law. For this high purpose the co-operation of the United States 
was essential. Kerr was never an Imperialist of the arrogant school of 
Milner, Curzon and Kipling, who looked down on some other races as 
inferiors and had no vision of a Commonwealth of free nations as we have 
today. 

The First World War brought Kerr close to the heart of events when 
the dynamic Lloyd George ousted Asquith at the close of 1916, gathering 
round him old antagonists such as Milner and Curzon. The new chief, 
who knew much more of domestic than of foreign and Empire affairs, made 
him one of his principal advisers, and the more he saw of his work the 
more he came to value his aid. The Welsh wizard fascinated his new recruit, 
who entered the war years as a Conservative, like his family, and emerged 
from them a Liberal. As his biographer remarks, he was one of the few 
men in public life who had worked closely with that man-.of genius who 
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retained his affection and admiration to the end of his life. Lloyd George, 
he was convinced, was the best man to direct the war and the best man to 
shape the peace. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in Kerr’s life was 
when he accompanied his chief to Paris and proved his usefulness once 
again’ by establishing contacts on a crowded stage and by his skill in 
drafting-formulas and statements. 

After the war Kerr, who succeeded to the title of Lord Lothian and 
became the owner of great estates and magnificent historic houses, passed 
from Downing Street to a more limited but no less congenial activity as 
Secretary to the Rhodes Trust, which brought students to Oxford from all 
parts of the Commonwealth and the United States, the selection depending, 
according to Rhodes’ express instruction, not solely on brains, but on 
character and the faculty of leadership. Here Philip Kerr was in his element. 
Always an optimist at heart, his friendliness and easy ways encouraged 
friendship, and his wide experience enlarged the vision of the lucky scholars. 
Here, he felt, were some of the future builders of a co-operating, prosperous 
and warless world. That Rhodes had generously included German youth 
in his benefaction, and that the ban on admission during and immediately 
after the war was lifted during his term of office, gave him entire satis- 
faction, since he always found it easier to love than to hate. 

The ’thirties brought Lothian three fresh interests. When the Labour 
Government of 1929 collapsed under the financial crisis of 1931 and a 
Coalition Government was formed under the shadowy premiership of 
MacDonald, Lothian became for a brief period Under Secretary for India, 
which henceforth claimed a large share of his thought and which he 
learned to know and understand from successive visits. It is not surprising 
„that he should have established the happiest relations with Gandhi, Nehru 
and other leaders; and who can doubt that he would have welcomed the 
courageous decision of the Attlee Ministry to grant India full sovereignty? 
At home he devoted increasing attention to the Liberal cause, speaking at 
meetings and striving for a revival of the party under Lloyd George. 
Though never a strictly party man he had much in common with the 
Liberal remnant, since he regarded Conservatives as too instinctively the 
champions of the possessing classes, and Labour as too wedded to 
nationalization to deserve the confidence of the business world. 

A third new problem was the Nazi threat to peace, which he took less 
seriously, even after the reoccupation of the Rhineland, than Churchill 
and other prophets who read the writing on the wall. No topic is treated 
so fully and nowhere does his biographer allow himself such harsh words. 
“He knew neither the language nor the people nor the character of the 
Leader, hence he fatally misjudged the situation.” He loathed the German 
régime, he declared, but did it necessarily mean war? He determined in 
January, 1935, to find out. Full notes of his conversations with Hitler in 
1935 and 1937 fill some of the most arresting pages of the book. He re- 
ported that Germany did not want war and was preparing to renounce it 
absolutely as a method of settling disputes with her neighbours, provided 
she was given real equality. She had not had a fair deal at Versailles, and 
the only way to avert another conflict was to strike off some of her fetters. 
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IE not, she would try to strike them off herself. “You cannot deal with 
Nazi Germany until you give her justice.” What precisely constituted 
justice and what would satisfy her legitimate demands he never presented 
in full. The reoccupation of the Rhineland was welcomed as a partial 
restoration of her rights. A second visit in 1937 confirmed his conviction 
that it was a race between concessions and war and that Hitler would prefer 
the former. The man did not impress him. “He has a dual personality and 
creates mass hysteria,” he wrote to his sister, “but he left me completely 
cold.” 

Lothian’s appointment to Washington in 1939 was the summit of his 
career, and it is a tragedy that he only lived one year to demonstrate his 
almost unique fitness for the most vital post in the British Diplomatic 
Service. Churchill described him as our greatest Ambassador to the U.S.A. 
That is going too far, for Bryce, author of the classic American Common- 
wealth, was persona gratissima. It is enough to say that repeated visits, full 
sympathy with American ways of life, complete absence of starch and 
protocol, eager interest in the human comedy, and a steady flow of con- 
versation, made him an ideal interpreter of what is best in British character 
and tradition during the first phase of the war which, though he did not 
know it, was to be decided by the ultimate intervention of America. 

No portrait of Lothian would be complete nor indeed recognizable with- 
out a glimpse into his inner life, and his biographer rightly stresses the 
deep significance of his adoption of Christian Science in middle life in 
which Lord and Lady Astor, two of his closest friends, played a significant 
part. The break with the Catholic traditions of his family was a trial to 
both sides, but love bridged the gulf. The chapter entitled “Religion” 
takes us behind the scenes and reveals a heart and mind utterly satisfied 
with his new creed, in which he found fresh inspiration, both for his private 
and his public life. Different temperaments need different mental and 
spiritual diet, and, as old Tom Paine used to say, all religions are good 
which make men good. He was deeply mourned, and no wonder, for there 
was no one who lived at a higher level, more unblemished by the bustling 
world, than Philip Kerr. “He was intensely religious,” declared his old 
chief, Lloyd George, in the House of Commons, without any of the hatreds 
which often mar an ardent faith. In the Upper House, Lord Halifax spoke 
of his great faith in the spiritual realities of life. In his mind, declares 
his biographer on the last page of the book, the political was always 
transcended in the spiritual; the spiritual always came first. For him 
Christianity in the form which he had adopted was via vita veritas, the 
best hope for a distracted world. 

G. P. GoocH 


THE HOUSING SITUATION 


T is always gratifying when the frontiers 'of party politics are lowered, 
and a subject is discussed freely without political bias. Great credit 
is due to Lord Silkin for his very able introduction of the debate on 

housing (December 2, 1959), which was conducted in a most harmonious 
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spirit. There are certain facts and data about the housing situation which 
are of particular interest. According to the Registrar-General’s forecast, 
the population of this country is increasing every five years by about one 
million people. At the present moment the number of persons per family 
is about three and a third, but it is tending to become less. It looks as if 
we shall need about 56,000 houses a year for the ensuing years merely to 
keep pace with the increase in population. In addition to building houses 
for the increasing population year by year, there has to be considered the 
replacement of existing houses which are old, insanitary and overcrowded. 

How many houses are there in the country today which are really 
“unfit for human habitation”, using that term in a matter of fact rather 
than in a strict legal sense? There is no precise answer but the following 
figures may be of assistance in discussion. In 1950 there were nearly seven 
million households with no fixed baths, and over three million families either 
shared or were without a water closet. Nearly two million families shared 
or were without a kitchen sink. Over a million families shared or were 
without a cooking stove. As for age, there are today approximately 
four and threequarter million houses over 75 years old, and of these 
two and a quarter million houses are a hundred years old or more. 

Apart from any houses required for the estimated annual increase in 
population (namely, about 56,000 houses), how many houses are required 
for the relief of overcrowding, slum clearance, and the replacement of 
houses unfit for human habitation and included in clearance areas? The 
short answer is about 200,000 new houses a year. But that is not the end 
of the matter. There is an excess of immigration over emigration. It is 
estimated that about 10,000 houses a year are required for that purpose. 
Then there is the mobility of labour. It is no good talking about establish- 
ing new industries in certain areas if there is no accommodation for the 
people who are required to live in those areas. It is impossible to be precise 
in this particular matter, but it is perhaps not unfair to say that 150,000 
houses should be built in the next, say, seven years in order specifically 
to cater for movements of industrial workers. 

Taking everything into consideration it is probably fair to assert that 
we want to build 300,000 houses a year in future. If this country is going 
to build them over the next, say, 12 years, a considerable amount of land 
will be required. About 20,000 to 25,000 acres a year—300,000 acres for 
the next 12 years—will be wanted. Generally speaking, insufficient land is 
being zoned for housing, and indeed this is inevitable in many areas as, for 
example, on the outskirts of London. In any event the cost of land is 
rising to unprecedented figures, and it is not unusual to find that the cost 
of land for a dwelling is about £1,000. Why not get over the difficulty by 
building high flats? The trouble is that flats of, say, 13 or 14 storeys 
are becoming more and more expensive to build. It is now found that 
the maximum height for a block of flats with lifts is about nine or ten 
storeys. Once you exceed that height there is a very great addition to 
the cost. The London County Council find that they have to contribute 
a subsidy of £100 per dwelling per annum in respect of most of these high 
flats. It is submitted that no more “luxury” flats are needed (at all events 
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not for some time) and a much cheaper type of flat would be infinitely 
more useful to the community. 

Now for something on the more cheerful (but not complaisant) side of 
the picture. Since the end of the last war 3,300,000 houses have been built. 
In the last few years 300,000 houses have been built each year. Moreover 
there is another factor to be taken into consideration. The number of 
individual households continues to increase. ‘This increase in families 
is largely due to the fact that people now live longer and existing 
households remain at the same time as new ones appear. There is an 
increasing number of old people, and in order that they should continue 
to have a home of their own, the Government has provided a special 
Exchequer subsidy of £10 a year for 60 years on every one-bedroomed 
house that local authorities build. Many of these one-bedroomed houses 
are continuing to be built on that basis. 

Then there is the wastage of existing houses by age and by neglect. 
It is estimated that there are three or four million houses which need 
modernizing. During the past 11 years there has been legislation to enable 
house owners to obtain grants from local authorities for the purpose of 
carrying out improvements to their properties. It must be admitted that 
these improvement grants were hedged round with restrictions which 
militated against their success. However, the 1959 Act came along with 
its famous five standard improvements—the bath, the wash basin, the water 
closet, the hot water boiler and the food store—and then the improvements 
grants became really popular. Another good point about these grants is 
that they are no longer permissive; they are payable as of right. If an 
owner adds one of these improvements to a house, the local authority 
must pay him half the cost of the improvement. Of that grant 75 per cent 
is Exchequer subsidy and 25 per cent is rate-borne. These new grants are 
available to all pre-1945 houses, and it is confidently expected that they 
will go an appreciable way to remedy the wastage of many existing houses. 

But there are a large number of houses which are not worth repairing 
under any scheme. These are the slums which have to be cleared. There 
is a special subsidy of £22 Is. per annum for 60 years payable upon new 
houses built by a local authority to replace an unfit house. Since the end 
of 1955, 180,000 unfit houses have been demolished in England and Wales. 
By the end of 1960 the total should reach 260,000 houses. The target for 
Great Britain is that 200,000 persons a year should be moved out of slums. 
That has in fact been achieved in each of the last two years. If nothing 
untoward occurs it is reasonable to forecast that what one knows as 
“slums” will be almost entirely eradicated in this country in about 15 years. 

Let us try to summarize the position by making the following general 
suggestions for the purpose of dealing with the housing situation: (1) Zone 
more land for houses. This may be painful from the agricultural point of 
view, but there is really no option in the matter. (2) Give up building 
large blocks of “luxury”, or very expensive, flats, and build instead cheaper 
blocks of flats. (3) Construct more “new towns”. This may be in the 
nature of a long term policy, but should repay itself a hundredfold. 


MESTON 
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HERE was once a mother who boasted that she had never been 
T taught to cook in her life, but whose meals were atrocious. She 

knew her family were dissatisfied because they kept grumbling, and 
so she tried to reorganize the times and conditions under which the food 
was eaten. Sometimes she made the whole family eat together, sometimes 
they ate separately; sometimes she put on a special tablecloth, and some- 
times she moved the table into the greenhouse. But try as she would the 
food remained the same. The meals were as bad as ever, except for the 
few dishes she knew how to cook, and the complaints came as often as 
before. Eventually she decided it was time she tackled the real trouble 
and learned how to cook. Her aunt said “‘cooks are born, not made”, but 
the mother persevered and learned some of the general principles involved 
and also some of the things to avoid. All this training did not make-her 
a good cook but it helped to make her better than she would have been. 
Education has followed much the same pattern since the war and has 
been concerned with the organization and planning of schools. Various 
experiments like comprehensive schools, the Leicestershire Plan, the Area 
Plan, the Base Plan and the rest, have for the most part sought to arrange 
education in a fairer, or more efficient way. All of them have been valuable, 
and as an indication of the health of education in this country very 
encouraging, but they have barely touched the real problems of education. 
Whether you put a child, or a teacher in a bi-lateral school, or a public 
school, in a village college or a “High School’, the real concerns for making 
the teacher more effective and for making him a complete person remain 
largely unaffected. What is needed is to improve the real stuff of education 
not just to revolutionize it. And this is to be done in the classroom, not 
in the education office. 

Teachers, and particularly schoolmasters, are a conservative crowd. 
Their minds are rarely tolerant in considering educational issues and they 
represent a more solid, inpenetrable wall of reaction than anything else 
in the Establishment. This makes their dampening effect enormous, as is 
sometimes seen in theif deliberate attempts to frustrate the vision of a 
young schoolmaster’s idealism. It is not uncommon for a young teacher 
beginning his career to be told that he ought to get out of the profession 
before it is too late and to be offered such dismal counsel that he begins 
to think he really has made a serious mistake. But in spite of such cynicism 
there are many changes that could be made. The first concerns the 
teachers themselves. Any attempt to make them less narrow-minded and 
more mature in their outlook is to be welcomed. They live the life of 
men among boys but often seem more like boys in the company of men. 
Like other professional men they talk shop incessantly, but what petty shop 
it is and what vital positions they hold! In some ways it is less important 
if doctors or solicitors are equally petty since their work merely involves 
technical proficiency. But the teacher is much more than a professional 
man; he is often the pattern of manhood for the boys in his charge. His 
charges may remember little about Latin grammar but they will remember 
him as a man, and in the most lasting way this is the most he has to offer; 
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he must remain a complete person and must be helped to do so. 

For this reason any means by which he can be brought into close contact 
with men in the outside world is valuable. One proposal has been to 
recruit some part-time scientists from local industry, a valuable suggestion 
more useful than just a means of providing much needed science teachers. 
Other people professing different subjects could also penetrate the confines 
of a school common room. There are many men and women of mature 
years who after some training would have much to offer a school, but little 
is being done to encourage them. There are many married women teaching 
at the moment who help to keep some schools going, but there could be 
many more who could come to a school for a few hours each week but 
are prevented by narrow headmistresses or short-sighted Education Com- 
mittees. The danger*with such part-time intrusion is that continuity in 
the school would be lost, but maintaining a proper balance and ensuring 
that the whole scheme is kept within reasonable limits is the headmaster’s 
job and does not raise serious difficulties. 

Another way of humanizing jaundiced teachers would be to extend the 
practice of granting a sabbatical term at regular periods, or encouraging 
the teacher exchange system. Both help to take teachers into different 
environments and put them into contact with other people. But if 
sabbatical terms and exchange visits are pipe dreams there is considerable 
scope for getting the teachers out of the schools for a refreshing day or 
two each week. There are many teachers who could give much, even in a 
part-time capacity, to industry, commerce, social work and the like. In- 
deed it might be possible to arrange a straight exchange for one day a 
week with a local personnel manager, works’ chemist, or youth employ- 
ment officer. This would help to cause a broadening of the teacher’s 
experience and bring the pupils into contact with men from outside doing 
a different job from teaching but having something to give—even in the 
teaching of narrow disciplines. Specialist teaching techniques would for 
the most part be unknown to such outsiders but this would prove less of a 
problem if such “lay” teaching was a superimposition rather than a replace- 
ment for sound methods practised by the permanent members of staff. 
A particularly successful way of refreshing schoolmasters has been the 
scheme at Balliol which welcomed teachers for a term to the college senior 
common room. This is in the process of being extended but could never 
become a large-scale movement. On more restricted lines there could 
be more use made of local teachers by training colleges and university 
departments of education. It would be a good thing for all concerned to 
meet regularly and could be run on similar lines to most medical schools, 
who often call on the services of specialists. 

But the whole question of teacher-training is so enormous that it is 
difficult to know where to begin. What is fundamentally unfortunate is 
that the practice seems to -have been established whereby the student takes 
his certificate or diploma before he has had full-time experience in a 
school. There seems little reason why an intending teacher should not teach 
for a year or two on a fixed and limited salary on the legal condition that 
he goes through a formal course of training before he becomes fully 
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qualified and then receives the normal remuneration. This would help 
students to discover whether they were suited to teaching and would help 
them to think in practical terms when they eventually began their pro- 
fessional course. The training of teachers should not conclude with the 
end of the formal course. There seems little reason why young teachers 
should not be obliged to continue their training on a part-time basis for 
the first few years of teaching. Curates in most dioceses have been obliged 
to do it for many years and continue to write essays, receive lectures, and 
hold discussions. Some university institutes of education do in fact run 
such courses but they are not nearly widespread enough. 

When the young teacher starts work his plight is often a queer mixture 
of crowded days and lonely nights spent in a poky bed-sitter. More could 
be done to provide these young bachelors with accommodation. Indeed, 
if such a scheme could be extended to include the provision of houses or 
flats for married men there might be less grumbling about the low pay. 
There can be no doubt that teachers’ salaries are grossly inadequate, but 
there can also be little doubt that they will never reach a fair professional 
standard. The answer must lie in providing gratuities other than cash 
and the provision of accommodation is one way of achieving a higher 
standard of living. And although this is not practised by many local 
education authorities it has been the practice in public schools for many 
years. The young teachers should keep himself up to date with modern 
research, but he rarely does so, and in many cases even with the right 
intentions finds it extremely difficult. Most masters give up trying to 
sort through the mass of material which never taxes the time of a specialist 
university lecturer. More could be done through journals, which really 
try to inform their readers of new research instead of fulfilling the doubtful 
function of providing a platform for young dons anxious “‘to get a learned 
paper published”. 

Better provision for staff comforts within the school would be a vast 
improvement. Common rooms are notoriously uncomfortable and badly 
furnished in most schools, and the tragic thing is that even in new schools 
built to the most lavish specifications including a cosy prefects’ room, a 
“quiet room”, and variegated paper in the lavatory, the staff room is 
usually too small, too uncomfortable, and often the worst-sited room in 
the building. If the high flying architects who design such palaces could 
appreciate the real inspiration that comes from a pleasant mid-morning 
break or lunch hour spent in a well-lit, pleasant common room they would 
realize that the ultimate benefit to the children would probably be worth 
much more than a lot of the elaborate planning that goes into the siting 
of pottery kilns or sun-lit showers. We need new plans not concerned 
with organization but with producing better teachers and helping them to 
remain in a normal state while still doing a good job. And planners must 
always remember that whether schools are large, small, technical or in- 
tellectual, the basic problem will be found in the classroom, the nerve- 
centre of education. This is where improvement must come first, but it 


is also the place where little impression has been made. TORN LAE 
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J. M. BARRIE 


FTER nearly a hundred years of theatrical barrenness there appeared, 
in that fantastically interesting last decade of the nineteenth century, 
three playwrights of genius, Shaw, Wilde and Barrie, heralded by 

the lesser but not negligible talent of Pinero. The threè were oddly comple- 
mentary: Shaw’s plays were crammed with ideas but had little form; 

Wilde’s were perfect in form but lacking in intellectual content; Barrie 
alone found ideal dramatic form for themes which; though richly narrative, 
each had a core of thought. Today, a century after his birth and 23 years 
after his death, Barrie’s stock does not stand high. His tenderness and | 
fantasy are out of tune with the “toughness” of our time; we are 
embarrassed by his-playful humour, his unashamed sentimentality offends 
our cynicism. Thirty years of agonising Weltschmerz have calloused our 
hearts, but the Victorian and Edwardian middle-class for whom Barrie 
wrote could afford to indulge their softer feelings and accepted with 
: pleasure the magic and dream and make-believe. 

: The content of Barrie’s plays belongs to his period, but his art is timeless, 
‘and should give permanence to at least five of them. The Admirable 
Crichton was born of inspiration, it is one and indivisible, it has the in- 
tegrity of a word in three syllables. It might have carried its message more 
unmistakably if the detail had been made less comic. What Every Woman 
Knows, after the brilliant first act, is more deliberately contrived—but 
with what iron logic, and what superb dialogue. A Kiss for Cinderella is a 
fairy-tale within a fairy-tale, the old romantic one growing with exquisite 
naturalness out of a new one of realism and pity. The play is drenched in 
sentiment, but the dream-ball-room scene is masterly. Dear Brutus—the 
joint product, says Denis Mackail, of Shakespeare, Barrie and Gerald du 
Maurier—is the greatest of the plays. Its basic idea is more significant 
than those of Crichton and What Every Woman Knows, and is again given 
a dramatic form of perfect integrity, with situations conceived and drawn 
with complete conviction. Moreover, the basic idea is not, as is generally 
assumed, developed with entire pessimism; one of the characters does make 
something of his “second chance’’. Surely Will Dearth and his daughter, 
in the supreme episode of the play, are lovelier to contemplate than the 
squalid picture of the unhappy marriage in Act I. Lob is Life the 
Humorist; he is also J.M.B, Mary Rose is disappointing in all but magic. 
Of its two themes, the first—based on Norse and Highland legends—of 
unknown terrifying powers in nature, provides that tremendous scene 
which ends with Simon’s terrible shout: ‘Cameron, where is my wife?” 
This scene alone has tragic force enough to make the play a great one— 
Mr. Thomas Moult thinks the greatest of all. The other theme, Barrie’s 
favourite one of undying childhood, is embodied in scenes of rather sickly 
pathos, and the childishness of Mary Rose in Act I and the oddity of the 
concluding passages between the soldier and the ghost are out of key with 
the magical issue. Here we have a handful of fine and exciting plays 
forgotten by all but the amateur companies. It is too much to expect that 
they should be revived for the national stage, but they should certainly be 
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transferred to the screen. Crichton has been done, and Mary Rose must 
be left alone—no producer could be trusted with the critical episode. But 
if the other three plays were filmed with the reverential treatment accorded 
to Wilde’s An Ideal Husband, a whole new generation could delight in 
the masterpieces written to delight their grandparents. 

With the looser form of the novel Barrie was less successful. But set 
him a limit and he triumphed. The sketches that make up the Window 
and the Idylls are gems cut with the finest skill. He was a master of the 
minor art of the occasional speech, at.school or college function or con- 
vivial gathering. Who that was present will ever forget the Presidential 
speech at the Authors’ Dinner on November 28, 1928? He took enormous 
‘pains with these speeches, and learnt them off by heart so that they could be 
delivered impromptu. As it happened, the last book Barrie wrote was a short 
one, though longer than the normal sketch. Dr. W. H. Hamilton thought 
Farewell, Miss Julie Logan Barrie’s supreme achievement, and I cannot 
see how it should die, though it first appeared as a Christmas supplement 
to The Times. In it you may find the essence of his magic, mystification 
and enchantment. The glen, the great frost that “locked” it, and its human 
tenants are drawn with quiet realism, while the supernatural substance of 
the tale is handled with supreme skill. From a mildly satirical account of 
the Rev. Adam Yestreen and his relations with “the English” we are 
gradually drawn into the story of the minister’s adventure with the 
ambiguous Miss Julie Logan. It would seem that she is a revenant, a 
“stranger”, the ghost of the girl who saved the Prince after the ’45 (and 
how vividly the Jacobite passion of loyalty is presented), but she is solid 
enough to deliver a glen-woman’s baby and to carry a basket of food that 
could be found weeks afterwards in the corner of the field where she and 
Adam had left it. We have to believe—for Adam came to accept it—that 
she was but a figment of the young minister’s brain, yet the climax of 
the story comes—with a blend of terror and humour only to be paralleled 
in Carlyle—like this. Adam has told Julie, his “‘spectrum’’ love, com- 
pletely real to him, that he has been warned that there is something about 
her which, if he knew it, would make him “drop her in the burn”. Julie 
says they will try, and carrying her with infinite tenderness he wades into 
the water: 

She said: “Kiss me first, Adam, in case you have to drop me.” I kissed her. 
“Hold me closer,” she said, “lest by some dread undoing you should let me 
slip.” I held her closer. “Adam dear,” she said, “it is this. I am a Papist.” 
At that awful word I dropped her in the burn. 

And away altogether went poor Adam’s wandering wits, though they came 
back, a little broken, by-and-by. I place Farewell, Miss Julie Logan with 
The Turn of the Screw as a perfect ghost-story. It is also a perfect love- 
story. It is unique in its mingling of pity, terror and humour. Its style is 
delicious, and suitably Scotticised. 

They say the man should be greater than his work. It was not true of 
Pope, and it was not true of Wordsworth, but the proposition is an inter- 
esting one. For Barrie, the children are on his side, not only by reason 
of Peter Pan but because he was their ideal playmate. There is that 
delectable story of Princess Margaret at the age of three, hearing Barrie’s 
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name mentioned, and piping up with, “I know that man. He is my greatest 
friend, and I am his greatest friend.” Yet he entirely lacked the element 
of simplicity. He was always playing a part, and watching himself act. 
How well he was aware of this in himself he showed by deepening it to a 
vice in his one tragedy, Tommy and Grizel. Tommy, good fellow as he is, 
can never be quite sincere, his art and his conception of himself come first; 
it is his “hamartia”, and it drives him to a grotesquely horrible end; 
unfortunately (and it is the bitterest edge of the cruel self-satire) he drags 
down poor lovely Grizel by the way. 

Barrie never lost the sense of having risen from lowly origins: he had 
wanted to become famous, and famous he had become; he could be 
humorously conceited about dining with a duchess. There is little sign of 
a mother-complex, yet those long years of devotion to Margaret Ogilvy 
and her memory could not fail to leave a mark. In his art it probably 
accounts for his choice of heroines. Like Shakespeare and Scott he 
idealized women, but on limited lines. His characteristic heroine is not 
only young in years but, while wholly delightful, is irresponsible and 
otherwise childish: Babbie, Phoebe, Cinderella, Margaret, Mary Rose, 
Julie the “spectrum”. Only twice does he depict a complete woman, strong 
and wise, of mature personality, in Grizel and Maggie Shand. He failed 
to make his wife happy, but he had many excellent friends, both men and 
women. Lady Cynthia Asquith, after 20 years of close companionship, 
would not sum him up other than as an “individual and bewildering ghost.” 

A Scotch, introspective Dickens? Dickens was, of course, the more over- 
whelming genius, but the two men were alike in their superabundant 
fertility of narrative invention, in their frequent inability to control the 
tear-ducts, and in the glory of their humour. Barrie’s humour is slier and 
more subtle than Dickens’, but it is so rich and robust that for its sake 
alone re-reading him is well worth-while. 

HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


THE ABANDONMENT OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


HE publication of Sir Anthony Eden’s book Full Circle naturally 
suggests that the complete evacuation of the Canal Zone in 1954 was 
an unfortunate mistake, and that those Members who, under the 

leadership of Captain Waterhouse, opposed it, were fully justified by the 
event. I had been prevented from taking part in the debate on July 28 of 
that year because I had to go into a nursing home to undergo an operation. 
When the House met again at the end of October the Suez group unani- 
mously requested me to act as their spokesman. On going to see the 
Speaker he kindly informed me that he would call me third, after Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Herbert Morrison had spoken. I strongly opposed 
the absolute withdrawal of our troops which were, in accordance with the 
Agreement, to leave the Canal Zone in 20 months. The only people to be 
left behind were the civilian caretakers of the vast stores and equipment. 
It was pointed out how extraordinary it was to insert in the Agreement a 
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clause which insisted that Egypt should observe the Constantinople Con- 
vention of 1888, which assured the free passage of the Canal. This was 
in spite of the fact that for the last four years Egypt had held up all 
Israeli shipping and had disobeyed the injunction of the Security Council 
of the League of Nations to throw open the Canal. It was maintained 
by Captain Waterhouse and others that while the bulk of the 80,000 troops 
could be safely withdrawn it would be possible to hold the Ports of Suez 
and Port Said at each end of the Canal. As Egypt had unilaterally 
denounced the Agreement of 1936 we ourselves were no longer bound by 
it.~ Egypt had undertaken by this Agreement to protect, not only British 
subjects, including Cypriots and Maltese, but all foreigners, and when the 
terrible massacre of January 1952 broke out in Cairo our troops should 
have advanced and occupied not merely Cairo but also Alexandria and 
in fact the whole of Egypt. Sir Anthony Eden himself tells us that on 
January 25 well-organized gangs, who were working on a carefully prepared 
plan, systematically fired buildings. A number of British owned properties 
were burnt out and at the Turf Club the Canadian High Commissioner and 
nine British subjects were murdered by the mob in a most brutal manner. 
The material damage to central Cairo was estimated at three or four million 
pounds and this figure referred to British interests alone. It must be pointed 
out that it was a very great mistake ever to have abandoned Cairo and 
Alexandria, as it was laid down in the Agreement of 1936 that the huts 
in the Canal Zone and the roads leading to them were to be provided by 
the Egyptian Government. As this was never done there was no legal 
compulsion to abandon the barracks in Cairo and Alexandria. It seemed 
absurd that we should have had to build ourselves the huts in the Canal 
Zone. The discomfort suffered by 80,000 troops pent up within these 
narrow boundaries was very great, and the massacre of January, 1952, 
gave us the best possible legal ground for returning to Cairo and Alexandria 
as the Egyptian Government had totally failed in its obligation to protect 
British subjects and foreigners. 

I quoted in the House of Commons on November 2, 1954, a long extract 
from the speech which Sir Winston Churchill had made in May, 1946, 
pointing out that if British troops were to evacuate the Canal Zone we 
should never be able to get back there. I had written to Sir Winston, in 
accordance with Parliamentary etiquette, to tell him that I felt sure he 
would not take it amiss if I were to quote from his speech. His Private 
Secretary rang me up on the morning of the debate to ask me to let her 
have the exact reference of the passage which I proposed to quote. I gave 
her the reference in Hansard and read out to her the whole of the passage. 
Sir Winston Churchill was present at the debate and, as I was sitting on 
the third row immediately behind the Treasury bench he got up from his 
seat and sat under the Speaker’s chair, looking at me the whole time. He 
remained to the end, and when I had sat down he rose, smiled at me most 
benignly, bowed and walked out. No-one ever attempted to reply to this 
argument and Sir Anthony Eden in closing the debate, while answering 
other points in my speech, left this argument severely alone. Sir Winston 
had been attacking in 1946 the proposed Sidky-Bevin Agreement which 
fell through owing to the fact that the Egyptians had refused to accept the 
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British declaration with regard to the Sudan. In the debate on the 1954 
Agreement on July 29 Mr. Attlee had quoted the Prime Minister as saying: 
“Things are built up with great labour and cast away with great shame 
and folly.” Mr. Attlee quoted a further statement of Winston Churchill: 
“We know that there is no satisfactory method of keeping the Canal open, 
and making sure that it is kept open, except by keeping troops there.” 

Captain Waterhouse pointed out in the same debate: 

The terms are for the evacuation of all forces within 20 months. In other 
words, we have got to get out just as quickly as our ships and our engineers can 
get us out. The stores, the equipment, installations, public utilities, communica- 
tions, bridges, pipelines and wharves are to be handed over, and the Egyptian 
Government will assume responsibility for their security. We pay the bill. 
We have handed over £500 million worth of stores and buildings to the 
Egyptians, and if they like to use them against Palestine or against anybody 
else, who is going to say “No, you will not”? 

We were now taking a decision which was absolutely irrevocable. 

The Suez Group had maintained that it would still have been possible to 
have held the Ports of Port Said and Suez at each end of the Canal with 
a couple of brigades. The Government had treated this with scorn, but it 
has been stated by Sir Anthony Eden himself that “‘a task force of two 
Israeli brigades had overcome formidable defences outside Abu Aweigla.” 
These had been planned by the Egyptian army’s German advisers. The 
task force then advanced by road to Ismailia on the Canal, which they 
reached in four days. Sir Anthony goes on to tell us that an Israeli column 
of one brigade plunged towards the south. It advanced along almost 
impassible tracks down the West Coast of the Gulf of Aqaba and assaulted 
the fortified position of Sharm-el-Sheikh. Although its commander had 
2,000 men and was strongly entrenched, he surrendered after a brief fight. 
Like many Egyptian commanders he explained that his men were “‘no 
good”. 

The Government communiqué stated the hope that the Agreement would 
contribute to the maintenance of peace and security. Mr. Julian Amery 
said that Sir Anthony Eden had expressed the hope that there would be a 
growing improvement in our relations with Egypt. Mr. Julian Amery 
thought that it must be difficult for the Foreign Secretary to express these 
hopes after the bitter experience that he had had of Egyptian good faith 
in the Sudan during the previous November. Frequent references were 
made in the course of the debate to the transference of our base to Cyprus, 
but Sir Anthony Eden has stated in his book that unfortunately we had 
neglected to build a suitable port in Cyprus, and when the trouble finally 
broke out our troops had to be transported from Malta, which is nearly 
a thousand miles away. At the close of my speech I stated: 

I am very reluctant to oppose this treaty, but I am encouraged by the thought 
that I was one of the few Members who voted against the Yalta Agreement. 
Can anyone say that we were not right to vote against it, when we look at the 
world and especially at Asia today? 

When Colonel Nasser seized the Canal on July 26, 1956, it was, I think, 
evident to everyone that the Suez Group in the House of Commons had 
been fully justified in opposing the complete abandonment of the Canal, 
accepted by the Agreement signed on October 19, 1954. 

Doucias L., SAVORY 
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THE FAMILY OF HASHIM 


HEN Mohammed the Prophet of Arabia foretold his own death, 

he exhorted the people of the faith to guard the two things which 

he bequeathed to them: his religion and his family. After 14 
hundred years both are still very much with us. Each plays a part in 
many of the countries which are likely to be of increasing importance as 
times goes by. The story of the descendants of the House of Mohammed 
is one which has never yet been fully told; but they have occupied an 
unique -position within the tribe without a homeland, the State without 
borders, the religion and ethic called Islam. In Persia, Yemen and other 
lands where the Shiite sect holds sway, descendants of Mohammed are 
considered to possess supernatural powers, to be more important than 
kings, to convey a blessing even with a curse. In other countries, though 
they are neither priests nor kings (and both are forbidden in orthodox 
Islam) they receive the homage reserved elsewhere for both. 


All Arabs claim descent from a major progenitor Adnan, who was said 
to be of the line of Abraham and Hagar. There is some evidence to 
indicate that a descendant of Adnan’s—one Ma’ad—fiourished about 
89 B.C., and restored the Ishmaelite suzerainty over the Hejaz. From that 
time the Prophet’s pedigree shows 14 generations to El Quresh, the Unifier, 
who in about 450 A.D. unified the tribes of Arabia and resumed power 
over the holy city of Mecca. From him the guardians of the city took 
their dynastic name of Qureshis. His grandson was Hashim, and the 
generations which succeeded Hashim called themselves Hashimites. The 
name is perpetuated in many families today, including that of King 
Hussein of Jordan. A widespread belief among the Moslems is that the 
Caliph of Islam should be of the Hashimite family; and this idea has 
continually prompted the rise of such men as the Old Man of the 
Mountains, claiming descent from Mohammed, who clashed with the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land and who stated that he was destined to rule 
the world. Similarly, profiting by a legend that a Sayed will lead Islam 
to victory over all, the Mahdi of the Sudan took up the sword in the name 
of the family of Hashim. The descendants of both, incidentally, are people 
of prominence today. 


Although Sayeds and Sharifs (the descendants of Mohammed through 
his grandsons Hasan and Hussein) had ruled Egypt, in Delhi and still held 
on in the Yemen, the irruption of foreign conquerors early shattered any 
likelihood of the Caliphate remaining in Hashimite hands. The conquering 
Turks, the Kurds under Saladin, even Western invaders divided the coun- 
tries of Islam into States in which the national culture eventually reasserted 
itself, and the Middle Ages saw a Turkish, Persian and Indian Empire— 
to name but a few—whose sovereigns claimed the position of Commander 
of the Faithful. In the meantime, the descendants were reduced to the 
status of petty rulers under greater ones: Libya under the Turks, large and 
small fiefs under the larger feudal sovereignty of the noble (but non-Sayed) 
overlords. Only in Afghanistan did the Sayeds of Paghman maintain a 
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complete political and religious hold over their fierce tribal following. 
Meanwhile, the general attitude of the people towards the family of the 
prophet remained unchanged. Sayeds (who had by now multiplied con- 
siderably) developed into religious teachers, ministers and heads of Sufi 
(mystical) orders. Their tombs became places of pilgrimage, against all 
original Islamic practice. Others took up the profession of arms, and these 
were highly esteemed by their non-Sayed masters. The reason for both 
aspects of Sayed prominence lay in their rigorous training and discipline. 
There is no Sayed family today which does not claim that it follows certain 
precepts and practices which have been handed down from the Prophet: 
the pattern of the “Perfect Man”. In accordance with the feeling of 
noblesse oblige which underlies most aristocratic systems, the family of 
Hashim submit their children to a method of mind and body training which 
has its roots in the practices of the early anchorites of Arabia. It was to 
acquire these virtues that the children of the Quresh in far-off days were 
sent into the desert to be trained by the elders of the Beduin tribes. 

In addition to contemplation and religious exercises, the young Sayed 
is expected to practise certain principles; first one at a time, then all 
together. He must consider that he is not of this world; yet he should 
have an occupation and treat others with the utmost consideration. He 
should seek poverty before he seeks riches. He should wear no silk nor 
gold. He must spend stated periods of time in cultivating generosity—~but 
this must be combined with equity and setting an example in self-assertion. 
These, and many other practices, tend to produce someone who does 
stand out in ordinary society. The consciousness that he is expected to lead 
prayers, or people into battle at a moment’s notice, or direct thinking on 
almost any subject, tends to penetrate a person until it shows. It need 
hardly be added that although the teachers of the Sayeds emphasize the 
high destiny to which they have been called, the complete obedience which 
they receive from the rank and file must help enormously in enabling the 
young man to attain poise. 

With the multiplicity of Sayeds through Islam, from Mindanao to 
Timbuktu, occupying places in society which covered aliost every aspect, 
fresh considerations in the sphere of discrimination must have developed. 
This could be the reason why it has become axiomatic that there are 
“Sayeds and Sayeds’’. With the Arab (and Oriental) passion for pedigree, 
the convention has developed that a Sayed is assessed not only by his 
immediate descent, but also by his ancestral achievements. Thus, a Sayed 
who comes of a military and religious family is preferred above one who 
has no such distinction during the past five generations. Those who have 
combined religious leadership with military or political power during the 
past few hundred years are considered to be more important than the 
others. While this system of evaluation may be thought to smack a little 
of the criteria employed in stock-rearing, the descendants and their 
apologists claim that a continued record of success in things of the world 
and not of the world points to a satisfactory maintenance of the training 
system of the line. 

In some countries (such as India and Pakistan) there are few reliable 
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records of the pedigree of the many families claiming Sayed origin, and 
no central authority which administers matters of precedence and authenti- 
cation of genealogy. For this reason the descendants in the Indian sub- 
continent are somewhat cut off from the rather proud ones of, say, 
Afghanistan, Persia or the Arab lands. At the same time they have their 
own followings. An exception to this rule were the rulers of the Indian 
State of Sardhana, near Delhi, which was extinguished with the relinquish- 
‘ment of the British Raj. I remember the old Nawab (Prince) Sayed Amjad 
Ali-Shah as a model of the best type of Sayed. He was the grandson of 
an.Afghan warlord, Sayed Jan-Fishan Khan, and still possessed vast lands 
in his ancestral homeland. The Jan-Fishanis mixed very little with the 
Indians, and remained an obstinate and unabsorbed Afghan-Sayed enclave 
in the vastness of India. Frugality and generosity were carried on by them 
to an extreme degree. Away in Afghanistan the territories of Paghman and 
Kohistan are still peopled by the followers of this family, who acknowledge 
no real ruler, temporal or spiritual, other than them. They number some 
three-quarters. of a million, and still maintain the shrines of the soldier- 
khans who guided them in every way until the recent days of the present . 
Afghan kingdom. The Family of Hashim, then, still plays a part in Islam. 
And the pan-Islamic propaganda of Colonel Nasser from Cairo during the 
past few years has served in part to awaken mass interest in those Sayeds 
who might qualify to form a leadership for the Moslem republic which 
many feel is the coming thing. Was it not preached by Jamaluddin the 
Afghan, inspirer of modern Egyptian nationalism? 
WILLIAM FOSTER 


HAMBURG TODAY 


HENEVER Hamburg is mentioned many people think of a large 
port. Less people know that Hamburg is also the greatest German 
trading centre, and still less that today in terms of production 

figures its industry ranks top in Western Germany; in terms of employment 
it is surpassed in Germany only by West Berlin. This third—industrial— 
face is relatively a new one; after the last war, much of Hamburg’s 
hinterland—-Eastern Germany, the Danube countries and the Balkan 
countries—was cut off by the Iron Curtain. To make up for this loss of 
trade and shipping, Hamburg resorted to developing and increasing the 
volume of its industry, with gratifying success. But the city has also other 
faces. There is the Hamburg of patrician-patriarchal history; the Hamburg 
of the Hanseatic League; the city whose heart is, in more meanings than 
one, on the lovely Alster, in the centre, but whose interests are concen- 
trated on the more sober Elbe, on the outskirts; Hamburg—the city-State 
and the city-Republic; the town with the largest amusements district in 
the world; Hamburg-—the second largest city of German-speaking people. 
With its 1,800,000 population it ranks after Berlin, but—and this is not 
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well known—before Vienna. These various faces are striking, many of 
them are exciting, and together they create harmony. 

It begun with Charlemagne who built a fort there. It almost ended in 
1943, when within ten days 55,000 people were killed and 300,000 dwellings 
—more than half of Hamburg’s total—were destroyed in seven heavy air 
raids. The rubble, cleared after the war, could have filled a goods trains 
three-quarters the length of the equator. Today Hamburg is rebuilt, 
> although not yet completely. Between Charlemagne and Hitler lay the 
history of this most cosmopolitan German city. Vikings and fire destroyed 
it more than once, and for a large period it was ruled by the -Danes. 
Victims of religious persecution from the Low Countries found a refuge 
in Hamburg; so did Jews, expelled from Spain. Hamburg was the first 
German town to introduce street lighting (in 1672); the world’s first 
periodical started in Hamburg, in 1663; and the city’s airport is the oldest 
in Europe. 

For centuries Hamburg’s history was connected with that of the 
Hanseatic League. There is an old Finnish word, kansas, which means 
an army or a people; absorbed into the old German as hansa, it denoted 
`” a group or a crowd; in the twelfth century it took on a specialized meaning; 
Hansa was a confederation of free ports and cities in which Hamburg 
played a ‘great role. Not at the beginning, though. Initially it was only 
a.subsidiary port of Lubeck, its North Sea outlet. Lubeck was the centre 
of the Hansa to which also cities far inland belonged, such as Breslau. 
Lubeck on the Baltic Sea was.the head of the League, because in the 
Middle Ages Germany’s face was turned to the East. Even so, enterprising 
Hamburg merchants travelled far, and established their offices in England, 
in The Netherlands and in Russia. King Henry HE of England granted the 
Hamburg merchants in London the right quod ipsi habeant hansam suam. 
Later their London offices were situated in Steelyard, in the City. But 
Lubeck remained preponderant in the League, and it was only after the 
discovery of America that Hamburg’s great time really began. The port 
lies on the Elbe, the Elbe runs to the North Sea and the Atlantic, and 
beyond to the New World and to the rest of the earth. It was Hamburg’s 
good fortune not to be involved in the eclipse of the Hanseatic League; 
on the contrary, while Baltic trade became a local affair, Hamburg’s 
participation in world trade was growing more and more. Today Hamburg 
is Europe’s fourth largest port, in terms of annually handled tonnage—after 
Rotterdam, London and Antwerp, and before Marseilles and Genoa. In- 
cidentally, Hamburg is also the second among the small independently 
governed units of Europe: it ranks in size after Luxemburg, but is larger 
than (in this order) West Berlin, Andorra, Bremen (which is also a free 
Republic within Federal Germany), Liechtenstein, San Marino, Monaco and 
the Vatican City. 

Hamburg is both a city and a land, and the burgomaster is both the 
head of the city and the State. Throughout most of its history, Hamburg 
proudly adhered to its republican system. It retained that system also in 
the German Reich which came into being in 1871—and if this appears 
illogical, then the Indian Republic’s membership of a Commonwealth, 
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headed by a crowned Sovereign, is also illogical. It was only during the 
Hitler era that Hamburg was incorporated into Prussia and had to suffer a 
Gauleiter. Today it calls itself once more a “free Hanseatic city”. 
“Hanseatic” may sound outdated, but the adjective “free” is very much 
alive; goods unloaded and re-exported in Hamburg are no subject of 
Federal German customs; the city’s senators are not allowed to accept 
decorations; and, historically speaking, although the burghers developed 
into patricians, it never had an exclusive aristocracy as was the case in 
Venice, for instance. When I was shown the meeting hall of the Hamburg 
Parliament in the magnificent Rathaus, and was surprised to see that there 
was no ceiling, only roof, and that the roof was of glass, the charming, 
guiding Amtsdirektor remarked with a smile: “This is just to show that 
over the Hamburgers there is only God.” Pride was behind the smile. 
The burghers have always been proud. In past centuries it used to be their 
custom to assess their own taxes; this was not a bad deal for the city, 
for the citizens more often than not made higher tax returns than was 
justified by their income; and they did it because they were proud—and 
also in order to enhance their credit rating and standing. Cheating seems 
to be an unknown word in Hamburg. When I was shown the port and 
its great store houses, I was told that there is no pilfering whatsoever. How 
many ports of the world can boast this? And it has to be borne in 
mind that more than one-fifth of all goods exported from and imported to 
Western Germany is handled in Hamburg, where also half the entire West 
German shipping is registered. The scrupulous honesty of the people, 
their industrious work in all walks of life, blended with their genuinely 
European and international outlook is one reason for Hamburg’s speedy 
regeneration after the war and its present importance in the world. The 
rest was supplied by geography, although in this respect the detrimental 
effect of the Iron Curtain, dropped about 25 miles east of Hamburg, is 
heavily felt. However, there are signs that geography comes into its own 
once more, slowly defeating artificial barriers, erected by politics; there 
seems to be a growing tendency in the Central European satellite countries 
to resume the use of this gateway to the world. 

Hamburg is proud not only of its material achievements. Its opera house 
is the oldest in Germany, and Germany’s first national theatre was erected 
here. This is the city where Brahms was born, where Mendelssohn, Heine 
and Hebbel lived, where Richard Strauss conducted. Hamburg’s archi- 
tecture shows none of the drabness so often encountered in other great 
ports. The Hamburgers have always been great patrons of literature and 
art. The parks are truly beautiful, and the horticulture is on a very high 
level. No.wonder, considering all this, that it is the city which has the 
largest international tourist traffic in Germany. The “Quiddies’—as non- 
Hamburgers are jokingly called there—like the Alster-Elbe town. 
Scandinavians and people from the Low countries, as well as North and 
South Americans visit it in their thousands each year. The British are 
less in evidence. This is surprising, for Hamburg, with its genuine western 
outlook, is nearer to their way of life than any other Germany city. The 
British Military Government after the war, which for a time was situated 
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in Hamburg, laid the foundations of rebuilding and re-education to 
democracy. It was an easy task here, for the Hamburgers have always 
been liberty loving republicans, defying Kaisers and Hitlers. It is com- 
forting to realize that Germany’s gateway to the western world is so 
western. 

SIMON WOLF 


JOURNEY IN WAZIRISTAN 


HE casualty ward in the new Government hospital at Miramsha was 
filled with bullet-wounded victims, squatting on their beds or lying 
under red hospital blankets. A corpse lay on one bed, covered by 

a blanket. I was asking the Pakistani doctor how the man had died when 
the blanket lifted back and an old Wazir raised a shrivelled hand in salute 
to his magnificently-featured face. A thigh had been shattered by a care- 
fully aimed bullet. These men were all victims of a blood feud, brought 
in to have bullets removed and wounds stitched up so that they might 
live to die again. This was Waziristan. 

It had taken weeks of letter-writing and endless visits to offices before 
Tom and I had secured permission from the Pakistan Government to make 
a filming expedition into Waziristan, a semi-independent area of 5,000 
square miles on the North-West Frontier of Pakistan populated by the 
fierce, lawless Pathans numbering about 40,000 fighting men. We left 
Thal, the last military outpost, before crossing into Waziristan with an 
escort of two lorry loads of armed Scouts and two jeeps, which seemed a 
little superfluous after the escort commander’s reply to my question: “No, 
there are no incidents here now. Everything has been safe for a long time.” 
Later, however, passing through the deep Spinvar Defile, Major Niazi 
(our liaison officer) told us that two officers had been ambushed and one 
killed there earlier that year. 

The escort took us to Miramshah, political headquarters of the North 
Waziristan Agency, where we stayed several days in the heavily guarded 
fortress barracks of the Tochi Scouts. Major Niazi was put in the Russel 
Room where Captain Russel, a British officer, had had his head removed 
one night by a Mahsud; he seemed relieved when the Political Agent asked 
us to move because the notorious Fakir of Ipi, a fanatical religious leader who 
had repeatedly stirred up the tribesmen against the British, was agitating 
again. So the Tochi Scouts escorted us down to Tank, the headquarters 
of the South Waziristan Agency, where Captain Awan, the Political Agent 
and an ex-naval captain, asked us to stay in his bungalow (the same 
bungalow in which three British Political Agents had been murdered). 
He told us that everything was safe now, though he failed to mention the 
fact that he himself had been shot at recently. A keen amateur photo- 
grapher, he made us stay to see his films and then sent us to Wana with 
the Resident’s convoy, an impressive affair of ten vehicles filled with 
Scouts and Khassildars (the armed local police). Near Jandola we were 
held up by rifle fire. Colonel Yussuf, the Resident, told us that the rifles 
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were fired in his honour, though someone travelling in the front vehicle 
told me that some bullets had come uncomfortably close for honour’s sake. 

From Jandola to Wana the road passes through the famous Shahur 
Tangi, a great defile where too many British soldiers have been killed. 
Khassildars now stood along the road, rifles sticking up from underneath 
sodden blankets—their only protection against a sudden rainstorm. White 
flags waved from pickets on all the major heights to show that the road 
was safe and clear, for this, the boundary between Wazir and Mahsud 
territory, is a dangerous area because the tribesmen try to commit their 
crimes in disputed areas so that the blame cannot be attached to any one 
tribe. The escort saw us safely to Wana Fort, where we stayed as guests 
of the South Waziristan Scouts. Here we were fortunate to be allowed to 
film the frenzied Khattak sword dance by long-haired tribesmen, and to 
accompany the Scouts on one of their patrols out into the surrounding 
hills. The filming finished, we motored south into Baluchistan. 

In our tour of Waziristan, the contrast between old and new appeared 
constantly. This is due to the fact that until the British left in 1947 the 
outside world made only a limited impact upon these people, who resisted 
all things foreign with an unusual ferocity. The British had built roads 
which we travelled on; they had built the forts which we stayed in. The 
Officers’ Messes of the Tochi and South Waziristan Scouts are filled with 
magnificent sporting prints, pictures and silverware presented by British 
officers—now zealously preserved by Pakistani officers. The tartan- 
uniformed pipe-band of the South Waziristan Scouts, which played us a 
strange array of Scottish and local Pathan tunes especially adapted for 
the pipes, and the old toothless Pathan Mohammedan Rabbabi singing 
“Three German Officers crossed the Rhine, they kissed the women and 
drunk the wine’’—-words which he had learnt while serving with the British 
in the 1914-1918 war—are reminders that the British garrisoned the area 
and fought here. But the British made remarkably little impact upon the 
tribesman’s way of life. 

Consequently Waziristan has remained, until recently, very much an 
entity in itself cut off from the outside world. Within Waziristan the tribes- 
men are allowed to carry rifles (all from the age of five upwards do), made 
in small tribal arms factories such as the one which we saw at Darra, where 
tribesmen, filing stolen steel, produce from two to four hundred rifles a 
month. When leaving tribal territory for the settled districts, the tribes- 
men must deposit their rifles at the police posts. A line of customs posts 
prevents the people taking foreign cloth and carpets, brought into 
Waziristan by Nomads migrating from the Afghan mountains, through into 
Pakistan proper. Ramat Khan, Major Niazi’s orderly, had wanted to buy 
a fine piece of English “lady cloth” for his wife. In Miramsha it would 
cost him four rupees a yard: in Peshawar 20 rupees a yard—if he could 
get it. But Major Niazi had forbidden him, saying that as an army officer 
he would be trusted not to take anything through the customs. 

Frontier Crime Regulation, a system whereby disputes are settled by 
tribal customary law, administered by a council of elders (the Jirga), pre- 
vails in Waziristan. This customary law recognizes the blood feud and 
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adultery as justifying murder. At a case, recently settled in Miramsha, a 
man brought before a Jirga for murdering a man and a girl in a cave 
pleaded that he had found them committing adultery. The Jirga praised 
and acquitted him. Kidnapping still occurs. The Mahauds are holding two 
Public Works Department workers, whom they ambushed and captured, 
until the Department pays them the money which they claim is owing 
for work done on the roads. An officer told me that they still have an 
Air Force man whom they captured. The Pakistan Government refuse 
to pay the ransom money: “They say it would create a dangerous pre- 
cedent. But the man is married there and probably much happier than he 
was in the Air Force.” So, though they no longer capture Europeans to 
improve their stock (as one man told me, “look at their fair complexions 
and blue eyes’’), kidnapping still continues. 

This picture of lawlessness and the survival of the fittest is changing. 
For whereas the British had done little more than try to keep a minimum 
of law and order by strong military garrisons, the Pakistan Government, 
realizing that economic poverty is the chief cause of unrest, has embarked 
on a programme of economic development. Herein they have the advan- 
tage that, because the Pakistan political officers are all Moslems, the 
tribesmen no longer earn religious credit by killing them. Furthermore, 
since partition, there have been no rich Hindus to kidnap for ransom 
money. 

Nevertheless, the obstacles to development are still great. Most of 
Waziristan is mountainous and precipitous, leaving little cultivable soil, and 
the rainfall is usually less than 15 inches a year. Campaigns, use of wood 
for fuel and the ravages of the goat have largely stripped the natural forest 
cover, so what little rain falls runs off the ground unchecked, with a 
destructive velocity, carrying away precious soil. For days we drove 
through a dry, mountainous desert, seeing nothing living except on little 
cultivated patches along the rivers and around occasional springs and wells. 
Agriculture is further limited by the gross lack of education. Ignorant 
people overstock the land with vast herds of goats and sheep, and still 
dig their fields with wooden spades. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Government is making considerable 
progress. There are now 140 schools, as opposed to 16 when the British 
left. More and more Pathans are being trained as doctors and engineers 
and for other professions in the Down Country universities, especially the 
University of Peshawar, which has special facilities for tribesmen 
Electricity, brought in from a hydro-electric plant on the Kurram River, 
will aid the development of cottage industries. A dam on the Gormal River 
will provide water to irrigate 30,000 acres of land, in addition to generating 
19,000 kilowatts of electricity. We were shown two small silk mills in 
Miramshah and Mir Ali, started by enterprising tribesmen who found the 
necessary capital. Equally important is the work of the Village Aid 
Organization, which claims to generate a spirit of self-help in the villages 
throughout Pakistan. Tribesmen, selected from the villages and trained 
for a year in agricultural techniques and cottage industries, are encouraging 
the villagers to improve their agricultural methods and adopt productive, 
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new cottage industries such as weaving and basketmaking. Ploughs are 
brought in for the people to copy, improved varieties of seed issued and 
rams imported to improve the local breed of sheep. In the village of 
Darpa Khel we saw villagers, urged on by a man with a drum, digging a 
new irrigation channel. In the same village the boys have formed a boys’ 
club. A crowd of them were sitting on the ground watching an instructor 
demonstrate the use of an anti-insect spray, the correct way to castrate 
a sheep, how to make baskets, and how to clean their teeth—a rather large 
programme for a morning’s lessons. 

Tribesmen in the larger villages and towns are taking a more active part 
in the economy. In Tank we were introduced to a tribal “Malik” who 
has built a petrol pump and garage. In the narrow streets of the Mahsud 
bazaar of Tank, followed by a Pied Piper’s trail of small boys, I filmed 
silversmiths, cobblers, medicine mixers and haircutters working away. 
Clearly the tribesmen are participating more and more fully in the economic 
life of the nation. By increasing their economic opportunities the Govern- 
ment is effectively countering the stream of propaganda from Kabul in 
Afghanistan, which attempts to persuade the Pathans that they want an 
independent State of their own—a “‘Pathunistan”. I asked one tribal Malik 
what he thought about this ““Pathunistan business”. “I hate that word,” 
he replied. “We are sensible people. We know that we are better off if we 
stay in Pakistan. Those people in Afghanistan are becoming Com- 
munist. We are Moslems. You are Christians. We both believe in.God. 
Communism is anti-God. So we must stand together against this 
Communism.” 

Another Malik, Mir Bad Shah, O.B.E., told me that in 1948 he had 
been to the Prime Minister of Pakistan and said: “If you give me 
ammunition I will overrun Afghanistan in less than a month.” But the 
Prime Minister had told him that that was not a good thing to do against 
their neighbour. “Now it is too late,” he said sadly, “because the Russians 
have trained their army and given them weapons.” Rahim Bad, a bearded 
Wazir chief, further illustrates the increasing participation with the 
Government. He proudly introduced himself as the man who shot Major 
Finis, a British Political Agent. After ten years, living as an outlaw in 
the hills, he surrendered this year to the Government, who returned his 
land. No, Waziristan is changing. Its Pathans are becoming Pakistanis. 
We thanked history for helping us to see it before the change had gone 
too far. 

LANCE CLARK 


~ 


< MOROCCAN HOLIDAY 


OR a holiday that is completely and utterly different in scenery, 
F people and customs Morocco provides the answer. The most likely 
method of arrival is by ferry from Gibraltar to Tangiers. This is a 
pleasant two-hour journey from Europe to Africa, by way of the 
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Mediterranean and the Atlantic, which in itself is unusual and exciting. 
Then on arrival in Tangiers one is struck by the fact that one is in Africa 
proper; not darkest Africa, but the most vivid, brightest Africa bathed in 
a sunlight never found in Europe. One feels as though the sun is nearer. 
Indeed, it is. Tangiers is an ideal place for the family, and children will 
find the beach a paradise. Long stretches of golden sand, and not a pebble 
in sight, form a perfect playground, and it is possible to walk some distance 
into the sea before it becomes at all deep: very nice for paddlers, toddlers 
and learners; the swimmers will find plenty of room a little farther out. 
Tangiers stands on a bay, as blue as any Mediterranean picture postcard, 
though in fact it is washed by the waters of the Atlantic. In the distance 
are the hills of Spain, and on a clear day Gibraltar can be seen across the 
Straits. But that is Europe. Turn about, face south, and there is Africa. 
Only a fraction of the vast African continent; if it were possible to walk 
in a straight line across the desert, over the savanna, and through the 
forest, for 5,000 miles, one would still be in Africa at the end of the 
journey. But, for the moment, one is in Tangiers in the north-west corner 
of the continent. Facing the bay is a palm-lined avenue, and along this 
have been built several modern and very comfortable hotels. Prices are 
very reasonable, the food is good and so is the service. Not far away is 
the main shopping centre for Europeans, and a little further still is the 
souk, the native quarter. s 

Shopping in the souks of Tangiers, Marrakesh, Fez, or any of the 
Moroccan towns and villages can be great fun, providing considerable 
practice in the art of bargaining. Sentimentalists may feel somewhat uneasy 
at the idea of bargaining; not quite nice, they would say, and rather unfair 
on the poor shopkeepers. Not a bit of it. Part of the ritual of buying and 
selling is the constant haggling over prices, and if a shopkeeper sold an 
article for the original price asked, he would not only feel cheated of an 
argument, but would look upon the customer as a half-wit or a nit-wit. 
Except in those shops which obviously have fixed prices, never pay the 
price first quoted for any article. A fair price might be approximately 
half what is asked, or even less, and if after some haggling your offer is 
accepted, you can be fairly certain that the seller has made a good profit. 

When visiting the souks, whether on a shopping spree or merely to 
have a look, first take a guide to show you the way in, the way round, 
and the way out. He will conduct you round the maze of narrow alleys, 
will lead you into various selected shops and will assure you in the most 
convincing manner that only in those particular shops are the goods of the 
best quality, and only in those shops are you really getting your money’s 
worth. Do not be convinced. The shops into which he has led you are 
the very ones which will provide him with a commission on everything 
you buy, and the prices of everything you buy will promptly go up accord- 
ingly. So it would be wise to avoid buying anything in those shops 
recommended by the guide, or else to return to them without a guide at 
a later date. 

The souks in Marrakesh are absorbingly interesting. Tinsmiths, copper- 
smiths, silversmiths, wood-workers, leather-workers, carpet-makers, 
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wrought-iron workers, and a host of others all labour with infinite patience; 
boys of seven or eight, men of 70 or 80, all skilled in their respective crafts, 
will produce magnificent work with hardly a machine between the lot of 
them. The native costumes are a constant reminder of another continent; 
the djellabah, a garment not unlike an outsize duffle-coat, which is worn 
by the men; the cloaks and veils of the women; the strange garb of the 
country-folk; all this is a reminder that Morocco is Africa, and far removed 
from France, or Italy, or The Netherlands. The minarets, too, are 
essentially Moroccan, and from them at set times during the day and night 
may be heard the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer. 

The countryside, too, is African. Native flowers everywhere add colour 
to the rich green of the land. Yellow mimosas, pink and red geraniums, 
bougainvilia in dazzling colours, the greyish green leaves of the eucalyptus 
trees, the redness of the soil, the stateliness of the palms, and the vastness 
of the whole landscape leave vivid impressions. This vastness is 
emphasized by the very air itseli—so pure and clean and clear, and 
travelling across the country opens up views of incredible distances and 
tranquil beauty. The public transport system is run very efficiently, and 
excellent coaches run on a scheduled timetable between the main cities. 
The roads are kept in first-class condition, often with “‘dust-tracks”’ 
bordering one or both sides of the highway. These tracks allow for the 
passage of the donkeys and goats and cattle and sheep and camels which 
add so much charm to the scene. There is a railway system connecting 
Tangiers south to Marrakesh, via Casablanca, and east to Oujda via 
Meknes and Fez. Although the railways, perhaps, are not up to European 
standards, the long-distance coaches merit the highest praise; fast, com- 
fortable and punctual. 

Some of the towns and cities of Morocco have hardly changed with the 
centuries, and to visit them one is carried back 2,000 years. Tetouan, 
Chechaouen (sometimes spelt Xauen, and generally pronounced ‘“‘Chow-en), 
Azzemour, Tiznit and Goulimine are but a few. Others, such as Tangiers, 
Casablanca and Marrakesh, have modern sections, usually a little apart 
from the native quarter and therefore contrasting rather than clashing with 
it. Some of the cities, notably Fez, have a srange and rather mystic 
appeal, and to stand on one of the nearby hills overlooking Fez and listen 
to the continual hum of the city makes one wonder why there is a hum 
at all. The streets are nearly all narrow and winding, and thronged with 
tens of thousands of people, and the general buzz of conversation has to 
escape somewhere; the only direction left open is upwards. And so the 
hum is carried away to the hills, a pleasant and rather haunting sound. 

Marrakesh, perhaps, has the finest view from its rooftops of any city in 
Morocco. One can sit on the roof of a café, sipping mint tea, and gaze 
southwards to the Atlas Mountains; a spectacular panorama over vast 
acres of palm trees to the snow-capped peaks stretching in an unbroken 
chain right across the horizon. Such a magnificent landscape can rarely be 
equalled anywhere in the world, and it is little wonder that Sir Winston 
Churchill has found so much beauty there to perpetuate on canvas. 


: JOHN NEWMARK 
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DIAMONDS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BOUT a hundred years ago a child picked up a peculiar looking stone 

on the banks of South Africa’s eleven-hundred-mile long Orange 

River. To the child the stone was a plaything, but a travelling 
trader suspected it to be what it really was—a diamond. Soon the news 
spread like wild-fire and the country experienced’ its first diamond rush. 
Adventurers of many nations converged on the river to search amongst 
the mud and sand for the most precious of all gems. Not long after this 
initial mad rush, diamonds were also discovered where the city of Kimberley 
basks under the hot African sky today. Kimberley has never looked back 
since that first diamond strike, and is at present-still the world’s diamond 
capital. At first diggers from the four corners of the earth worked 
practically elbow to elbow in their claims. Gradually the small area allotted 
to each digger was bought up and moulded into a great organization which 
mines the area for diamonds to this day—the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Limited. The surface diggings of the early pioneers have given way to 
more efficient, full scale, underground mining operations, and output of 
precious stones increases almost annually. More than half a million carats, 
or more than 250 pounds of diamonds from three De Beers mines, reach 
world markets year after year. This amazing abundance of diamonds repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total South African output, for these three 
mines, the Wesselton, the Bulfontein and the DuToitspan mine are by 
no means the only ones in this mineral-wealthy country. 

In Kimberley diamonds are found in blueground, a soft rock of volcanic 
origin so named because of its distinct blueish colour. Although the blue- 
ground in the various volcanic pipes is similar, it is interesting to note 
that there is a distinct difference in the class of diamond which they produce. 
On the average, however, these three working Mines produce about one- 
half industrial and one-half gem stones. Zircons, garnets and sapphires 
are also found in the blueground, but not, unfortunately, in payable 
quantities. The original Kimberley mine, known universally as the “big 
hole”, is no longer worked. Twenty-five million tons of ground were dug 
from this mine from the time of its discovery in 1871 to the beginning of 
the 1914-1918 war, and today this giant scar, not far removed from 
Kimberley railway station, is still considered to be the largest man-made 
pit in the world. The water which collects at its bottom rises at the rate 
of three inches per week. By 2014 this hole, from which more than three 
tons of diamonds have been recovered, will be nothing but a tranquil lake, 
filled to its brim. l 

The three producing mines of Kimberley wash collectively more than 
three million tons of ground every year. Blasted underground, this fantastic 
volume of material is brought to the surface and the waste rock separated 
from the blueground. The former is discarded or used in road construction 
while the latter is crushed by machinery designed to reduce damage to 
the diamonds to an absolute minimum. The crushed ground is taken to a 
wash plant where the diamonds, three and a half times the weight of water, 
settle to the bottom of pans. From these pans the concentrate, consisting 
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of about two per cent of all ground treated, is transferred to a recovery 
plant where diamonds first become visible. In the early days they were 
handpicked from the concentrate. Today grease tables are used. The 
concentrate is passed over thesqaluminium tables smeared with grease, and 
the diamonds contained in the mud adhere to it because of the bond 
between the carbon molecules in the diamonds and in the hydrocarbon 
grease. Diamonds are periodically removed from the tables with trowels 
and cleaned by simply immersing them in boiling water. As there are 
still pieces of iron pyrites amongst them, the whole is once again immersed 
—this time in a bath of hydrofluoric acid. 

The stones are then-sent to a central sorting office where the diamonds 
are sieved into various’ sizes, and industrial stones separated from gems. 
The latter are further sorted into size and shape according to the quality 
and colour. These gem stones are then made up into parcels for sale to 
diamond cutters by the Central Selling Organization. It is only at this 
stage that stones from the various mining centres are mixed together for 
the first time. Diamonds to the value of $223,500,000 are sold by the 
Central Selling Organization on behalf of South African and other pro- 
ducers during the course of one year. In a giant industry such as this it is 
inevitable that the dishonest will try their hand at appropriating stones 
from the vast mining complexes, but thefts are kept to a minimum by 
stringent safety measures. The South African police have a special depart- 
ment investigating illicit diamond buying, and within South Africa only 
legitimate diamond cutters may possess rough stones. In addition to 1,500 
Europeans and some 5,000 Africans De Beers in Kimberley employ 
Alsatian dogs. These beautiful, well-trained animals help guard against 
thefts and unauthorized intruders, and accompany armed guards on their 
rounds. Some of the dogs are assigned to picket duty, and roam about 
with their long chains attached to wires strung about the De Beers property. 
In some South African and South West African mines employees may not 
keep dogs or pigeons, as in the past dishonest employees have used these 
creatures for removing stones from the property. The diamond mines of 
South Africa and South West Africa suffer from thefts to a far lesser 
degree than do the other African territories where diamonds are mined. 

Diamonds are mined in three of the four South African provinces, as 
well as in the territory of South West Africa which is administered by the 
Union. Where the Orange River enters the Atlantic, at the same time 
dividing South West Africa from the Union of South Africa, they are found 
in great abundance. To the south of the mighty river within sight of the 
sea lie the Government-owned Alexander Bay State Alluvial Diggings. 
North of the river the Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West Africa 
reap a rich diamond harvest. It is believed that the Orange River has over 
countless thousands of years carried diamonds from volcanic pipes, such 
as these found at Kimberley, from the interior to the sea. The action of 
waves concentrated these along the desolate shores and covered them, over 
a vast span of time, with windblown sand. Sometimes 70-foot layers of 
sand have now to be removed before so-called diamond terraces are 
reached. Once this great bulk of overburden has been removed the 
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diamondiferous ground lies exposed. It is excavated mechanically and 
dumped into small rail-mounted trucks or rubber-tyred dumpers and taken 
to a screening plant. The diamond content in this diamondiferous ground 
is one part in eight million, and the quantity of sand which has to be 
removed to get at diamonds in an area of a thousand square feet is in the 
neighbourhood of two million tons. Ninety-eight per cent of diamonds 
picked off Consolidated Diamond Mines grease tables are gem stones, 

Workers employed by Consolidated Diamond Mines live at Aranjemund,- 
a man-made oasis in a natural desert. It is a village where free entry or 
exit is not permitted for security reasons. Being situated in an out of the 
way area, most of its supplies come in by company-owned aircraft. Stores 
are run on a non-profit basis and houses are rent free. Light and water 
does not have to be paid for either, and even the furniture is supplied by 
C.D.M. Sixteen hundred Europeans and 5,000 Africans live at present in 
Orangemund; some of the latter are employed as house servants at $18 
per month, while the majority work for C.D.M. as engine, lorry, tractor and 
bulldozer drivers and general labourers. All Africans employed come from 
Ovamboland, some 700 miles to the north where South West Africa adjoins 
Angola: Though their period of service is 18 months many of them go 
home only to return to the mines for a second period of service. 

South West Africa and South Africa are only two of the territories in 
Africa which conjointly produce 97 per cent of the diamonds found in 
the world. Diamonds are also wrested from the ground at Angola, French 
Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Ghana, Tanganyika, Sierra Leone 
and the Belgian Congo. The last is the largest producer of them all, with 
an annual output of 12 million carats, but most of these are industrial 
stones. South Africa however is the biggest producer of gem stones in the 
world. It is too early to say whether artificial diamonds produced in the 
United States will eventually oust the natural product. For the time being 
one of Africa’s major exports continues to go out to almost every country, 
ultimately to be set in millions of engagement and wedding rings, bracelets, 
brooches and wrist-watches. While some of these pebbles grace elegant 
women, Africa’s vast output of industrial stones helps to keep the wheels 
of industry turning everywhere. 

PETER Horz 
Johannesburg. 


MYSTERIOUS SHIPWRECKS 


Y its very nature—vasty, relentless, primeval—the sea has always 
given rise to mysteries of a kind that defy explanation even in this 
rational age. Everyone knows the classic strange tales of the Mary 

Celeste, the Flying Dutchman and the like, but many lesser-known incidents 
of the sea rival them in oddity and fascination. Take the case of the big 
three-master, the Marlborough, for instance. She left Lyttleton, New 
Zealand, in January, 1890, with a good solid crew, a first-rate skipper, 
a cargo of sheep and several passengers, one a woman. She never reached 
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her home port of Glasgow and was in fact last seen off the tip of South 
America. A special enquiry set up in 1891 failed to establish the cause 
of her suddent disappearance, and she was written off as lost with all 
hands. But the verdict was wrong, for the Marlborough was found. She 
turned up again, over 23 years later. In October, 1913, she was sighted 
by another sailing ship off Tierra del Fuego, and when she did not return 
the signal and appeared to be in distress, with canvas damaged and missing, 
the captain grew worried and put off in a boat with some of his men to 
investigate. The derelict lay practically upright in a sheltered position, but 
her sails, superstructure, hull, everything was green with mildew. Rigging 
was rotted, the boats almost disintegrated, the decking soft to the tread. 
Yet her name at the stern was still clearly legible. Skeletons, clad in mouldy 
rags, were everywhere, on the deck, in the hold, the wardroom, the cabins. 
One lay close by the crumbling wheel. All had evidently met their death 
suddenly and unexpectedly, but how? Even more puzzling was how the 
vessel had survived those merciless seas of the “Roaring Forties”, out of 
control yet still seaworthy, for nearly 24 years. The secret was never 
discovered. The Marlborough’s log had rotted beyond recognition and her 
papers were missing, probably blown away by the wind. Her grim, mildewy 
fate remains a profound mystery. 

Off the east coast of America early in 1907 there had been reported a 
drifting derelict, believed to be the U.S. schooner Everest Webster. Several 
vessels had reported seeing her, and a coastguard cutter actually set out to 
send the hulk to the bottom, but was unable to find her. Her existence as a 
derelict had been known for about a month when the four-master Quevilly 
came suddenly upon the wreck and decided to investigate, solely out of 
curiosity, as her skipper could neither take her in tow nor sink her. After 
much difficulty the Quevilly’s boarding party forced open the waterlogged 
door of the after-cabin, hoping perhaps to find the log and with it some 
clue as to why she had been abandoned. To their horror they were con- 
fronted with a group of living corpses, gaunt, ashen-faced shadows of men 
with tangled beards and fixed, unseeing eyes. They all stirred feebly on 
their bunks, tried to get up and speak, but without avail. Nearly dead 
from starvation, cold and damp, they could not speak intelligibly, nor 
could they afterwards offer a single word of explanation why the Everest 
Webster came to be wrecked, why they made no bid for aid or escape, 
or why they stuck to their floating tomb for a whole month, just lying on 
their bunks waiting for the end. 

Even more inexplicable was the fate of the little collier Eltham off the 
South Cornish coast in 1929. Well known in those waters with a capable 
master who knew every inch of them and a crew of proven worth, she 
nevertheless left South Wales with a cargo of coal and a few days later 
was found, not too seriously damaged, stranded on some treacherous rocks 
two cables from the shore. Her wheel and steering gear were in good 
order, her spars sound, her boats intact, her anchors stowed normally. 
Only her skipper and crew had vanished, and with them her papers. The 
weather at the time was calm and the winds light; there was in fact no 
earthly reason for the mishap. No distress signals or cries for help were 
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noticed on the night of her wrecking by the coastguard station close by. 
No bodies were every washed ashore, no survivors or clues were ever 
reported. 

Another baffling enigma occurred many years ago actually within the 
harbour of Queenstown, in Ireland, where the duty pilot was surprised 
one November evening to see a rather bedraggled-looking three-master 
slowly approaching the port entrance through the thick fog. He set out 
to board her, receiving no welcoming shout, found no ladder lowered over 
her side for him, and after eventually getting aboard was stupefied to find 
he was alone on an empty ship. Everything was in order, including the 
cargo of mahogany blocks of considerable value. The ship’s papers had 
vanished like her crew, but there was no evidence of mutiny, sickness or 
anything untoward. Strangest of all, the vessel bore no name anywhere. 
She was towed into harbour and subsequently examined with a tooth-comb. 
No clues to the mystery were discovered, and no owners or consignees 
ever came forward to claim her. She was never identified, nor her mystery 
solved, and after some years was sold by auction and broken up. 

-Cases of unexplained desertion of an apparently perfectly sound ship 
at sea always call to mind the unsolved case of the Mary Celeste. But 
at least half a dozen other instances of almost identical happenings are on 
record. One was that of the cargo steamer Zebrine, a French vessel well 
known in the English Channel. In 1917 she was found recently abandoned 
off Cherbourg; the table was laid in the mess-room, washing was drying 
on a deck-line, the log had been correctly written up to the day before. 
Admittedly this was a wartime case, when reasons for abandoning ship 
are easier to find, but after the war no trace was found in German prison- 
camps of the Zebrine’s hapless crew, who at the time were presumed to 
have been taken prisoner by a U-boat which, oddly enough, never sank her. 
U-boat records also failed to offer any clues to the mystery, and the fate 
of the Zebrine’s men and their reasons for leaving her so suddenly have 
never been solved. 

Odder still was the weird case of the P.E.C.C., a mythical ship known 
only by its index initials, On February 22, 1939, several months before 
the outbreak of war, a number of ships in the Atlantic picked up distress 
signals from a vessel claiming to be the P.E.C.C. She said she had been 
torpedoed some 350 miles south of the Azores. The U.S. liner Tulsa, the 
British liner Empress of Australia, the Greek merchantman Mont Pelion 
and a number of other ships all heard the S.O.S. messages, and those 
nearest left their course to give aid. However, no' ship or wreckage was 
ever discovered, no boats, lifebelts, floating oil or any trace whatever of a 
sunken ship. France, Britain, the U.S.A. and Germany all denied the 
presence of any of their submarines in the area concerned; and then Lloyds 
of London dropped a bombshell by saying that the initials P.E.C.C. 
referred to the Dutch liner Flandria which had been reported lost with all 
hands some years before. No owners or insurance companies ever reported 
the disappearance of any vessel in that area, yet at least ten radio operators 
on ten different ships heard the S.O.S. signals independently, so someone 
must have sent them out, and it was proved that they emanated from a 
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position at sea, and so could not have been sent out by a hoaxer on land. 
Yet for a ship’s operator to hoax an S.O.S. in such circumstances seems 
incredible. The P.E.C.C. clearly belongs to the world’s mysteries. 

Sometimes all the relevant facts are well known, and yet the mystery 
remains as the unexplained, totally irrational behaviour of a ship’s captain. 
Such was the strange business of the lean Dreadnought Victoria, flagship 
of the British Mediterranean Fleet in 1893. In command was a noted sailor, 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, and on June 22, while carrying out manœuvres 
off the North African coast, he arranged his fleet into two columns, steaming 
side by side. Suddenly, and without explanation, Sir George signalled for 
both columns of ships to turn inwards towards each other. An admiral’s 
orders are never lightly disobeyed by the Royal Navy, though every ship’s 
captain was astounded, seeing clearly the danger involved. Only at the 
last moment did Tryon seem to realize his crazy error, for he signalled 
“Full speed astern’? almost as the Camperdown, leading the opposite 
column, collided with the Victoria and cut her in two. The water reached 
the flagship’s boilers within seconds and she, together with her complement 
of 358 men, Tryon among them, was blown sky-high. Why a man of 
Tryon’s experience should have given such a tragic order was never 
explained, and admirals are not usually given to mass suicide. Yet: later 
it was discovered that Tryon was distinctly seen by his wife and several 
of her guests at a reception she was holding at her London house at the 
precise “moment of the Victoria’s destruction. He was seen to enter the 
room and leave by another door, speaking to nobody. Yet it was an 
established fact that in reality he was on the sea-bed off Tripoli with all 
his ship’s crew. 

Finally, let us consider the puzzle of the Baychimo, a fine, solid steel 
steamer of 1,300 tons owned by the Hudson’s Bay Company and used by 
them to collect furs along the Victoria Land coast of the North-West 
Territory of Canada. She left Vancouver on a normal trip in July, 1931, 
but by October was fast in the pack-ice. Her commander wisely decided 
to leave her for the winter for the greater safety of the Company’s per- 
manent huts built ashore, half a mile away. At the end of November a 
teriffic blizzard confined the crew to their huts for two days, and when 
they emerged the Baychimo had completely vanished. They searched for 
their ship for miles around on the pack-ice, but, failing to find her, came 
to the conclusion that she had broken up in the gale and sunk. When they 
were rescued by Eskimos and reached Vancouver once again they were 
welcomed with amazement, for the Company was in possession of reports 
that their ship had been sighted several hundred miles away to the east. 
Eventually, in April, 1932, a young explorer named Melvin found and 
boarded her, confirming that her vast cargo of furs was still in the hold. 
Unfortunately as. he was now more than 3,000 miles from his base in 
Alaska he had insufficient equipment for salvage. As the months went 
on other explorers, traders, Eskimos and a small schooner all sighted the 
Baychimo and endeavoured to capture her or her precious furs. AJ failed, 
and finally she disappeared into the limbo of lost ships, inaccessible to either 
the greed or the curiosity of man. DAVID GUNSTON 
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MR. BETJEMAN’S SATIRE 


HOSE who believe in progress as distinct from social improvement 
may be forgiven for believing Mr. Betjeman to be a poetic die-hard. 
Such poems as “Huxley Hall”, “Group Life”, “Letchworth” and 
“The Planster’s Vision” are farcical skits upon the Radical faith in science, 
franchise and moral emancipation. So thoroughly saturated is our culture 
in the presuppositions of the creed of progress that it is difficult for most 
people to stand outside them and view them with detachment. Even such 
_a keen and able critic as Mr. Bernard Bergonzi obviously sides instinctively 
with those attitudes which the poet attacks, just as automatically he feels 
put off by most of the poet’s own convictions. In his essay Culture and 
Mr. Betjeman he quotes the first poem and comments upon it: 


In the Garden City Café with its murals on the wall 
Before a talk on “Sex and Civics” I meditated on the Fall. 


Deep depression settled on me under that electric glare 
While outside the lightsome poplars flanked the rose-beds in the square. 


While outside the carefree children sported in the summer haze 
And released their inhibitions in a hundred different ways. 


She who eats her greasy crumpet snugly in the inglenook 
Of some bird-enshrouded homestead, dropping butter on her book. 


Can she know the deep depression of this bright, hygienic hell? 
And her husband, stout free-thinker, can he share in it as well? 


Not the folk-museum’s charting of man’s Progress out of slime 
Can release me from the painful seeming accident of Time. 


Barry smashes Shirley’s dolly, Shirley’s eyes are crossed with hate, 
Comrades plot a Comrade’s downfall “in the interest of the State.” 


Not my vegetarian dinner, not my lime-juice minus gin, 
Quite can drown a faint conviction that we may be born in Sin. 


“This is unsatisfactory,” argues Mr. Bergonzi, “‘not because it manifests 
doubts about progress and a distaste for the workers (as good a poetic 
attitude as any other), but because the poem suggests no very good reason 
for the attitude it adopts. Its most precise feeling is a kind of generalized 
disgust, though nothing so respectable as a metaphysical anguish, and, 
so far as one can see, without any specific object, for it is impossible to be 
sure what precise aspect of our society ‘Huxley Hall’ is supposed to 
represent. The targets it offers are too many and too various for much 
point to be made. And the theological hint in the last line, ‘a faint convic- 
tion that we may be born in sin’, is counterbalanced by the minor irritation 
in the preceding line with a ‘vegetarian dinner’ and ‘a lime-juice minus gin’. 
It is neither good satire, good light verse, nor good poetry. Lord Birken- 
head, in his inept and unnecessary introduction to this volume, admits 
that Betjeman’s satire is defective, but claims that this is ‘because he is 
lacking in the cruelty and spite that are inseparable from that art.’ It 
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seems to me, rather, that Betjeman fails as a satirist because he has no 
very clear convictions from which to direct his attacks.” 

Mr. Bergonzi is right, I think, in speaking of the poem’s “generalized 
disgust” and by the same argument wrong in seeing it as chiefly directed at 
the working- or manual-class. Vegetarians are usually brain-workers—or 
non-manual types. They may be members of the clerical, managerial or 
‘“unearned-income” classes. They are seldom dockers, lorry-drivers or 
navvies. It seems to me that the poem succeeds precisely because of its 
“generalized disgust”; it locates in definite terms symptomatic features in 
our way of living. What Mr. Betjeman dislikes is not a matter of upper- 
or lower-class thought and conduct, but an over-all attitude to life shared 
by many of whatever rank or status. What annoys the poet is the indis- 
criminate scrapping of traditional social props. One does not have to be 
a bigot or reactionary to believe that the nursemaids of progress have 
thrown both baby and bath-water away. “Forward, forward, ever forward” 
may prove as asinine a faith as that of those who refuse to budge a yard. 
Nor is it necessary to believe in the doctrine of Original Sin to feel with 
the poet “‘the deep depression of this bright hygienic hell.” Labouring 
families from the East End, moved by their Council to the raw new towns, 
have obviously experienced this sensation without any aid from theological 
learning. The soul of man asks for familiar objects, for abiding things in 
the scene about him. And that which abides will, of course, have had a 

“past. The familiar row of shops, of streets, pubs and alleys serve as so 
many rallying-points for man’s domestic feelings. To uproot him from 
his known town-plot may be to break the ties of neighbourly communal 
living. Safely and sanity are often a matter of living securely in one un- 
changing place. 

Both Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Bergonzi are agreed that the poet’s 
satire is defective, though they offer different explanations. Lord Birken- 
head holds that if “Betjeman has not on the whole succeeded as a satirist, 
it is only because he is lacking in the cruelty and spite that are inseparable 
from that art.” Mr. Bergonzi, on the other hand, maintains that “Betjeman 
fails as a satirist because he has no very clear convictions from which to 
direct his attack.” The kindness and compassion of the poet are clearly 
to be recognized. Yet this imaginative charity does not prevent him at 
times from being devastatingly angry. In 1937, before the first bombs fell, 
he wrote the superb commination “Slough’’—a poem so vitriolic in feeling 
that only the awful excrescence of the place could excuse the destructiveness 
of its tone: | 

Come, friendly bombs, and fall on Slough, 
It isn’t fit for humans now, 


There isn’t grass to graze a cow 
Swarm over, Death. 


Come, bombs, and blow to smithereens 

Those air-conditioned, bright canteens, 

Tinned fruit, tinned meat, tinned milk, tinned beans, 
Tinned minds, tinned breath. 


Mess up the mess they call a town— 
A house for ninety-seven down 
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And once a week a half a crown 
For twenty years, 


There is no question in this poem of Mr. Betjeman’s Maite getting the 
better of him. Cruelty is intended here, as when he indulges in the pious 
hope that the bombs will “get that man with double chins”. 
Who'll always cheat and always win, 
, Who washes his repulsive skin 
In women’s tears. 
And-smash his desk of polished oak 
And smash his hands so used to stroke 
And stop his boring dirty joke 
And make him yell. 
This is the saeva indignatie of Swift—the outright invocation of a curse. 
But it is followed by a qualification—a prayer to save not Sodom but the 
helpless ones within ‘it: . 
But spare the bald young clerks who add 
The profits of the stinking cad; 
It’s not their fault that they are mad, 
They’ve tasted Hell. 

In the gross ignominious capitalism of pre-war England this was a poem 
as anti-capitalistic in sentiment as any by the “‘Pylon Poets’. But whereas 
these poets tended to opt for Communism, Mr. Betjeman was not himself 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. In fact, he preferred the frying- 
pan—but only the more humane aspects of it. His detestation of the vulgar 
exploiter and his feeling for the pawns and victims of the game sprang | 
from no party-line propaganda concerning the oppressor and the oppressed. 
Mr. Betjeman did not need to read Marx in order to learn sympathy with 
those inhumanly done by or neglected. 

The more closely one looks at the satirical poems, the clearer it becomes 
that it is not class but error or presumption which provide the subject 
matter. There is no question of the poet staging a contest of Workers 
versus Gentlemen. He is not, in this sense, an exclusive poet in the manner 
of Praed or Locker-Lampson. Members of varying income-groups and 
classes come in for nasty knocks. In “The Old Liberals” representative 
figures of the ancient leisure-class are under satirical fire. In “Winthrop 
Mackworth Redivivus” the victims are the members of a Higher Civil 
Servant’s family. “The Dear Old Village” castigates the modern farmer 
and farm-worker (with a dig at the Women’s Institute as a gossiping, back- 
biting guardian of morals). ‘“The Village Inn” deals with roughly the same 
group (and hits out at “‘the brewer’s P.R.O.” for his sentimental, falsifying, 
beery propaganda). “The Town Clerk’s Views” and “The Planster’s 
Vision” are both anti-progressivist pieces. “A man with byelaws busy in 
his head,” the town clerk is socialist middle-class; the Planster, who says 
“chum”, one social rung lower. In “Group Life, Letchworth’, the 
characters are lower-middle-class culture fads, all eagerly engaged in the 
arts of self-expression (“‘line-cut”, ‘‘leather-work’’, folk-tunes and free- 
love). In “Huxley Hall” the cast is mixed. 

It is obvious that class per se is not the target of Mr. Betjeman’s satire. 
It is, rather, bad taste, folly, presumption (particularly in terms of pseudo- 
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ideas), which the poet pillories. For example, in “Group Life, Letchworth” 
the shallowness of the self-expression theory is exposed in the. two lines: 
Ann has had a laxative 
And Alured is dead. 
“Working each for weal of all”, the self-expressers write off death as of 
equal moment with the taking of a pill. What counts is what you are 
doing yourself: a case of “I’m all right, Jack.” There is also the suggestion 
in the poem’s last lines that. self-expression equals sex-expression; that 
“emancipated living’ means “emancipated loving”; that freedom and 
licence are not too far apart: 
Wouldn’t it be jolly now, 
To take our Aertex panties off 
And have a jolly tumble in ee 
The jolly, jolly sun? “ng 
The logical conclusion of ‘a “group life”. of this order is, surely—Mr. 
Betjeman suggests—promiscuity. In ‘“‘Winthrop Mackworth Redivivus” 
the higher-income cults of analysis and ponies are beautifully subjected to 
critical mimicry. The parents in the poem have looked upon christening 
as an absurd old superstition, but after all the grandmother’s money has 
been spent on analysis for the child since she was three, Matilda—with 
her Riding School background—has come to believe that she is a horse. 
So much’for-second-hand notions of mental hygiene and gracious living. 
_. Between the reality of a social class and some ideological image of it, 
there is all. the difference in the world. The sacrosanct notion of the 
working-class (seldom entertained by its own members) is one of those 
shibboleths of the Party-mind as stupid and dishonest as the opposite 
notion of some hypothetical bowler-hatted élite. It is the militant T.U. myth 
of working-class aggressiveness which the poet satirises in ‘The Dear Old 
’ Village” rather than normal working-class behaviour: 
An eight-hour day for all, and more than three 
Of these are occupied in making tea 
And talking over what we all agree— 
Though “Music while you work” is now our want, 
It’s not so nice as “Music while you don’t.” 
Squire, parson, schoolmaster turn in their graves. 
And let them turn. We are no longer slaves. 


It could, doubtless, be argued that however just the architectural strictures 
passed on “progressive planning” in “The Town Clerk’s Views”, the satire 
„tells only one side of the story. The thatched cottages and “lumpy 
churches”—which make way for civic centres, concrete lamp-standards, 
light industry and pylons——-may offer a legitimate cause for regret. But 
to switch from country to town is sometimes to see “progressive planning” 
in a more positive light. Here the sky-scaling blocks of workers’ flats, 
with pastel-painted balconies—for all their often flimsy air—are at least 
visually an improvement on the bombed benighted terraces of grimy and 
grim artisans’ dwellings. This is not a side to “progressive planning” 
noticed by Mr. Betjeman in his poems. Socially the change is all to the 
good, but his architectural eye is not yet satisfied with what has been done, 
and there is no good reason why it should be. 


DEREK STANFORD 
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Poets love not to be silent 
Wish to show themselves to humans; 
Praise and blame there must be 
None confesses willingly in prose; 
Yet oft we trust in secret 
In the muses’ quiet meadow: 
_» Where I erred, where I strove, 

~ What I suffered and lived through 
Now are but flowers in the posy 
And youth, as age 
And error, as virtue 
Is in songs expressed. 


Translated from Goethe by 
Alfred Hall 


AN APOLOGY FOR AN OBSCURE POEM 


I took a box of household bricks and built 
A dwelling for a genteel minotaur? 
Not what I meant, not what I meant at all. 


Clear drops of water, measured first and spilt 
Exploded on my cupped hand, on its floor 
A tiny sea swelled with each drop to fall. 


And there the sea should lie so still and clear, 
And would do, but I could not leave it there: 
I breathed upon it too ambitiously. 


The tiny currents draw, distort and veer 
Into the treacherous undertow and there 
You lie, drowning beneath a well-meant sea. 


Donald Thomas 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


GILBERT MURRAY 


That the ashes of Gilbert Murray are buried in Westminster Abbey indicates the 
importance attached by his contemporaries to his life and work. An eminent 
scholar, a considerable poet, a model citizen, a constructive thinker, a noble spirit, 
one of the most many-sided personalities of his time became a celebrity before he 
reached middle age. Nature had lavished her favours on him: an exquisite voice, 
a face expressing rare intellectual distinction, refinement, and love of his fellow 
men. Living for the highest things and in the simplest way he had the good fortune 
tobeallowed time to give the world all the treasures he had to offer. My only complaint 
is that he postponed the writing of his memoirs till it was too late, for the frag- 
mentary autobiography is the least satisfying and revealing portion of this delightful 
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symposium. The contributions are warmed by glowing affection and admiration. 
Mr. E. R. Dodds’ brief introduction forms an excellent prologue. The tributes of 
Arnold Toynbee, his prize pupil and son-in-law, and of Bertrand Russell, a life- 
long friend, might well have been longer. Madariaga’s chapter on Murray and the 
League is a brilliant study of the cause which filled his mind and heart, and for which 
_ he campaigned officially and unofficially, to the end of his days with a zeal only 
equalled by that of his friend and colleague Lord Cecil. Isobel Henderson on the 
inspiring teacher of Greek and Sybil Thorndike on his relation to the theatre 
paint a glowing picture of the leading British Hellenist of his time, to whom Greek 
was not merely one of the noblest of languages but the garment of a culture, a 
civilization, a standard of intellectual life in which he found undying satisfaction. 

Readers of this volume will learn that Murray was one of the best letter-writers 
of his time and will feel that we ought to have many more specimens of his episto- 
lary wit and wisdom. The weekly exchange with Lord Cecil during the decades of 
their fruitful partnership should prove a gold-mine for historians of the efforts to 
rebuild Europe on sounder foundations after the catastrophe of the first world war. 
His long friendship with Bernard Shaw should also provide a rich harvest of interest 
and illumination. When his friends and pupils have passed away and some of his 
books have ceased to be read, his exquisite translations of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes will surely continue to be studied ane some of them, 
such as the Trojan Women to be acted. 

My own happy contacts with the great humanist extended over half-a-century, 
beginning with our opposition to the South African War and to the Imperialism 
of Joseph Chamberlain, Kipling, Milner and Curzon, then in high favour. Like 
every fine Liberal, he strove for the maximum of self-determination and the mini- 
mum of coercion at home and abroad. Among our leading statesmen his favourite 
was Edward Grey, whose policy in 1914 he defended against the attack of Bertrand 
Russell. Ardent peace-lover though he was, he approved the use of force to pre- 
serve our treasured system of ordered liberty, political and spiritual, from being 
trampled underfoot by Fascists and Communists. With ali his sweetness of 
demeanour he combined a hard core of principle on which he never dreamed of 
giving way. No British professor of our time or of any time has played so promi- 
nent a part on so wide a stage, and few have left so deep a mark on our intellectual 
tastes and standards. Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. G. P. GoocH 
Gilbert Murray. An Unfinished Autobiography. With Contributions by his friends. 

Allen and Unwin. 25s. 0d. 

McCARTHY DEAD 


Senator Joseph McCarthy was not alone among well-known figures of our times 
as a congenital liar. Whether or not he could distinguish truth from falsehood, 
what is clear is that, like some of the very Communists whom he attacked, he did 
not care. There is yet this difference that, although both were interested in victory, 
he was chiefly interested in publicity. He was irresponsible and also powerful. 
The present terrifying biography of Senator McCarthy should be compared, by 
those interested in the political under-world, with the autobiography, Every Man a 
King, of the late Senator Huey Long. 

The present reviewer happened to know Mr. Long and he also has travelled the 
roads of Wisconsin. with one of Senator McCarthy’s opponents, a Democrat who 
dolefully confessed that the more he attacked McCarthy the more he lost votes. 
Wisconsin 1s.no Mississippi back-woods. It had, in the days of the La Follette 
dynasty, the reputation for being one of the most mature and advanced states in 
the Union. How, then, was a man such as Joe McCarthy able to make a President 
of the United States think prudence the better part of valour (until he put up 
Senator Fleming to bring the man down); to cause an austere Dulles to hedge; to 
damage the reputation of General Marshall; and to get the left-hand patronage of 
the righteous Senator Robert Taft? There were, of course, some seeds of truth that 
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were nourished by hot air into an overshadowing forest. In the hetorogene- 
ous American society, Communists in 1945 had penetrated more widely than 
elsewhere: General Marshall, already a tired man, had made a vast mistake in his 
vastly important China policy. McCarthy, however, had shown his skill—the anti- 
Communist case he had taken up more or less by chance, in a blind quest for an 
“issue” which would give. him publicity—in busily nurturing these seedlings and 
in his instinctive flair for responding to the craving of the modern free press for a 
sensational headline. McCarthy, like Long was an indubitably popular figure, 
a man of the people, a genius as a demagogue, an authentic product of the active 
mass enjoyment of political hysteria. It will be noted that Mr. Rovere, of the New 
Yorker and correspondent of the London Spectator, is not himself guiltless of 
precisely the same disease. “Subversive” is a “smear word”; but he habitually 
describes the Senator as a “‘subversive’’, although he must be aware that it is more 
than doubtful whether any law court in the world would actually convict on this 
charge. He also, as prosecutor, waves his piece of paper. When the Army tapped 
McCarthy’s telephone calls, Mr. Rovere merely blandly remarks that the Senator’s 
conversations were “monitored”, 

One of the troubles of American politics is that, although no one can find any 
valid distinction of principle between the two Parties, their warfare is waged like 
a League baseball game with war-whooping frenzy. That is what the public wants. 
The same manic fanaticism, parading as democracy, has been known elsewhere— 
not only in Germany. In America it found its Cleon, a cynic about the fanatics 
but a drug-addict for advertisers’ notoriety. The men upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell were not worse than all others. The solid farmers of Wisconsin (many 
Germanophil) were primarily isolationists. Deeply they resented being dragged 
howling into international commitments by threats of “a Communist conspiracy” 
when they wished to enjoy their farms. Hence “the Fighting Marine” became their 
man—not Bob La Follette, jnr., cultured, conscientious internationalist. The 
political moral is to beware of all fighting comrades who have a flair for mass media. 
As Mr. Justice Learned Hand has remarked, there must be grave risks in any open 
society—and America has lacked a political aristocracy to chill the electoral 
temperature. It is perhaps only fair to add that McCarthy was disgraced—and 
Huey Long, pro bone publico, first knocked down and, later, shot. 

GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 
Senator Joe McCarthy. By Richard Rovere. Methuen. 18s. 


FRANCE AND DE GAULLE 


_Géneral De Gaulle completes his memoirs with Le Salut, and records the tran- 
sition between occupation and self-government. The foe had left France denuded 
of resources, her manhood imprisoned. De Gaulle recognized his commanding 
position although not invested by parliament or plebiscite. He created the High 
Court to try Pétain, Laval, Darnand, Estéva and Dentz, where justice was meted 
out as impartially as was possible amid raw passions. He accepted Bogomilov’s 
invitation to Russia to help reinstate France in European relationships and secured 
a treaty that enabled him to meet the Anglo-Saxon powers with heightened autho- 
rity. Many expected that liberation would mean the end of hostilities; their 
continuation enabled de Gaulle to take part in a settlement. French troops 
debauched into Alsace, and he struggled against the Allies when, during the Arden- 
nes counter-attack, strategy necessitated withdrawal. He pleaded with Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Eisenhower and ordered Juin to defend Alsace alone if the others 
withdrew. He eagerly joined the campaign to occupy the Reich and ordered 
French troops to cross the Rhine, if possible within the Allied cadre, if need be 
on their own account. Even his troops lost their thirst for vengeance, marching 
through ruins to Stuttgart. The Allies opposed the French there; Truman sent 
a sharp note, but at Stuttgart they remained. On Hitler’s suicide, Himmler 
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attempted to divide and wrote to de Gaulle to come to an understanding with 
Germany, “otherwise Anglo-Saxons would treat him as a satellite or Russians 
communize France.” But de Lattre stood with the victors to receive the foe’s 
unconditional surrender. Triumph was clouded because the U.S.A. objected to 
his Italian territorial adjustments and “the British, aiming at domination in the 
Near East, fomented anti-French demonstrations.” ` 

General de Gaulle was gratified that France was now great enough to help found 
the United Nations, with French as an official language. On Churchill’s electoral 
defeat he paid tribute: “the fact remains that without him my efforts would have 
been in vain.” Before he visited Washington, atomic bombs reduced Emperor 
Hirohito to submission and he faced the Indo-China problem, for the Allies applied 
their occupation plans, and “‘a foreign intrusion we could not accept.” “It might 
have been possible for me to prolong the kind of monarchy I had assumed and had 
confirmed by general consent”; he preferred France to decide. He consulted 
Blum, Herriot and Marin but party spite crippled democracy. “It was said that I 
would stifle the Republic. It was parliament and parties that had betrayed her. 
I had raised her arms, her laws, her very name.” The Constituent Assembly met 
in November and recorded that “Charles de Gaulle a bien merité de la Patrie” but, 
as party strife increased, in January he resigned. No-one suggested that he should 
reconsider his decision. His love for and identification with France pierces his 
memoirs. “After victory I went to Notre Dame for the solemn Te Deum. As 
the hymn of triumph echoed through the vaulting, I shared the exaltation of our 
forefathers when glory crowned /a patrie.” VICTOR COHEN 
Mémoires De Guerre: Le Salut. By Charles de Gaulle. Plon, Paris. 


SINO-SOVIET ECONOMICS 


The economic offensive of the Soviet Union in the Middle East and Asia is one 
of the most important facts of contemporary international affairs. Soviet aid to 
underdeveloped countries began in the summer of 1953, after Stalin’s death, with 
a loan to the Argentine and the despatch of technicians to Afghanistan. It was 
unthinkable that students and workers of non-Communist countries would be invited 
in any appreciable numbers to study and train in Soviet universities and factories. 
In the space of a few years the Communist world has changed from a deliber- 
ately self-insulated community to one in which there is an active passage of goods 
and people both ways across its borders. (p. 2) 

Joseph S. Berliner has made a careful study of the size, character and direction 
of Soviet aid and trade relations with the underdeveloped countries of the world. 
We obtain information about the aid to 16 countries in the years 1953-1957, the 
total being 1581 million U.S. dollars. The United States allowed to these countries 
2597 million dollars in credits and grants. The difference between the Soviet and 
American aids is that the Soviet assistance always takes the form of interest-bearing 
credits, chiefly to finance specific development projects. On the other hand, the 
U.S., from this sum of 2597 m. dollars, gave as grants 1816 m. and credits only 781 m. 
dollars. Credit is subject to the further condition that on the due date it must be 
repaid in manufactured goods. With such a restriction the credits do not appear 
to be always specially advantageous in spite of the low rate of interest — in general 
two-and-a-half per cent. For the rest, it has sometimes happened that the promised 
deliveries failed to materialize because the credit-giving country had first to cover 
its own investment requirements. Complaints are often made, too, about the 
quality and choice of Soviet goods. The prices are calculated not according to the 
international market but fixed somewhat arbitrarily by the Soviet Union. So long 
as the credit-taking country has to concentrate over a long period on exports io the 
Soviet Zone, in order to repay the loan it loses its ability to maintain its traditional 
place on the free markets. Credits from the Eastern States are granted for an 
average period of ten years, those from the West generally longer or—as in the case 
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of loans from aid organizations—are not tied to any specific condition of repayment. 

Within the framework of aid technical assistance was granted to the under- 
developed countries. Russian technicians and advisers are able to adapt themselves 
with comparative ease to living conditions particularly in the Asiatic underdevelop- 
ed countries, inasmuch as their standard of living corresponds more or less to that 
of the lower classes in these areas. The Western—and particularly the American— 
experts have, for the most part, higher standards of living than those sections of the 
population in the underdeveloped countries which have managed to reach a higher 
level, and this also, makes it more difficult to gain a really close contact with the 
people. This gives the Eastern States a psychological advantage over the West 
which they are adroit enough to turn to their own ends. 

The extent of the Western and Eastern Economic Aid will, of course, depend 
much upon the productive capacity of both groups. Statistics, published by the 
Soviet Union, show mainly in recent years considerable increase of production in 
the Eastern bloc which, in view of the huge reserves of raw material, is likely to 
. continue in future, - This book illustrates very clearly one of the most important 
economic questions and gives a comprehensive survey of the Soviet new aid and 
trade offensive in the less developed countries. Juttus DOMANY 
Soviet Economic Aid: The New Aid and Trade Policy in Underdeveloped Count- 
ries. By Joseph S. Berliner. Published for the Council of Foreign Relations by 
F. A. Praeger, New York. $4.25. 


THE POETRY OF STEFAN GEORGE 


This is a learned and at the same time most sympathetic study of Stefan George’s 
juvenilia and travels to England, Switzerland and France, and finally of his evolution 
of the doctrine of the Vorspiel and the creation and apotheosis of Maximin. Perhaps 
George’s quoted reply to the Napoleonic remark: “J'aime le pouyoir comme artiste” 
appropriately sums up his urge to challenge a disintegrating age by the noble 
magic of his poetic word: “J’aime Part comme pouvoir’. The remarkable feature 
of this study by U. K. Goldsmith is the fact that he does not fall victim to the all 
too frequent tendency to mix up Georgeanism with George’s great poetic achieve- 
ment. The first chapter opens with the ““Georgean Protest” and the poet’s early 
development, his exclusiveness and isolation in the early ’nineties and his ultimate 
recognition as one of the five geniuses: Goethe, Hölderlin, Napoleon, Nietzsche, 
George. The Juvenilia clearly reveal George’s narcissistic tendencies. The author 
shows how his relations with French symbolists, whose belief in a spiritual and 
authoritative poetic mission was rooted in an old tradition, confirmed George’s 
trust in his own unique calling as the artistic leader of his people. However, the 
main gain of his contacts with the poetry of Mallarmé and Baudelaire was his 
mastery of formal patterns and imagery and his predilection for Pêtat d'âme, as 
used by the symbolists. 

The following chapters of this pleasantly and lucidly written book deal with 
George’s friendship with H. v. Hofmannsthal and the “purging effect” of Algabal on 
George himself. The author’s interpretations of the function of George’s Angel 
and above all of Maximin deserve special mention. While the Angel reflects the 
poet’s desire to overcome the imperfection of human relationships, Maximin 
is the conscious creation of a God “in his ownimage.” The bibliography reveals that 
Professor Goldsmith has had access to a comprehensive literature on George. 
The extensive lists deal with works of George and works on George, with criticism 
and references. The author has high academic integrity and the courage of critical 
detachment which are particularly necessary for George research. We therefore 
hope that he will continue his studies and give us the fruit of a similarly balanced 
and valuable work on George’s mature and later poetry. A. CLOSS 
Stefan George : A Study of his Early Work. By Ulrich K. Goldsmith. University 

of Colorado Press. $3. 
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THE ACTIVE INTELLECTUAL 

Mr. Lea, who has served a philosophic apprenticeship to Carlyle and Nietzsche, 
is admirably qualified for the difficult task of including both Murry and J. M. M. 
within the covers of one relatively short book. If ever a man lived nine—not equally 
valuable—lives in one, it was his subject. 

Assistant editor of the Adelphi in its less prosperous days and a neighbour 
in East Anglia, Mr. Lea has no regrets and bears no resentments. This is an achieve- 
ment in itself, exhibiting a certain generosity of mind reflecting Murry’s own. Of all 
modern writers Murry has been the most cruelly pilloried; a circumstance that has 
greatly puzzled his admirers, for he was obviously the soul of generosity and 
fairness was his dominating characteristic. That he was something of an egoist can 
hardly be questioned, or that he could be impercipient and tactless. But in another 
sense he was humility itself. He was the long suffering friend and mentor of several 
famous writers of greater imaginative gifts than his own but of 
less scrupulous and generous judgment. A man of: notable intellect 
and emotion, he dwelt for most of his articulate life in the bas-fonds of 
half-educated genius. He survived to tell in no superficial fashion the story of 
Katherine Mansfield, D. H. Lawrence and the rest; but he came very near to 
surviving his own richly deserved critical fame as well. The periodicals he edited 
so brilliantly nearly all predeceased him. Yet “J. M. M.” who dwelt so pre- 
cariously within the skin of the emotional and rather apocalyptic Murry, is un- 
questionably a literary critic of very high rank—a rank which, perhaps, of his near 
contemporaries only Bradley, Sainstsbury and Eliot have attained. 

What is the secret of the paradox of this intellectual emotionalist or emotional 
intellectual? What made him a supreme irritant to so many? J. M. M., as distinct 
from the active and all-too-human Murry, might well have alienated the practical 
politicians. Everything he said or wrote was “‘sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought.” Yet he estranged most of the intellectuals. While he was still J. M. M. the 
anonymous critic and while the prophetic Murry of the Adelphi was still unsuspected 
his practicality set him at odds with the world. In an early study Mr. Rayner Heppen- 
stall shrewdly observed Middleton Murry’s all-round capacity: “If he had been an 
admiral he would have been a good admiral.” Combined with his shyness and his 
faults of manner this practicality seems not only to have cost him any hope of 
becoming a really famous figure but the more limited fame of the master literary 
critic. Yet his positive achievement is remarkable, as Mr. Lea realizes. He raised 
himself from difficult origins, founded journals and fellowships, bred Redpolls, 
married four times and died a prosperous man. His journalistic output was terrific 
and nearly always on a very high plane. His sensitiveness has never been in question. 
He wavered on the brink of neurotic breakdown all his life but he maintained some 
fatally precarious hold on his quasi-detachment. Yet even in his most successful 
phases as a journalist he repelled more than he convinced. It seems deeply unjust; 
but probably all that can be hoped is that some of his less self-identified literary 
criticism will be remembered. 

Whatever his destiny, Mr. Lea has served him —and his friends—well. The book 
is careful, full, thoughtful and—though perhaps still a little unappreciative of the 
poet and novelist—it shows that cool judgment can reinforce rather than destroy 
enthusiasm. It is impossible here to give many instances of Mr. Lea’s human insight 
but his treatment of the Violet marriage, that most pathetic story, is singularly 
human. The remark that “‘it took Murry himself three years to realize that Violet 
was not Katherine” epitomizes quite a lot. J. M. M.’s criticism was “metaphysical”, 
and for 30 years now psychological values have dominated. The pendulum may 
swing back. If he is stili seen, then, to have fallen short of the highest rank, it will 
probably be because he so often took the hyperaesthetic and the transcendental 
for the spiritual. H. P. COLLINS 
The Life of John Middleton Murry. By F. A. Lea. Methuen. 30s. 
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MEN AND LETTERS 


Totstoy or Dosroevsky (Faber 
30s. Od.). George Steiner, a Fellow of 
Princetown University, presents ‘“‘an 
essay in contrasts” as he surveys not only 
the work of the two men, but the ways 
in which novels such as theirs derive 
from the epic and the drama. Homer, 
Goethe, Sophocles, Shakespeare and 
Euripides are some of the many sign- 
posts in a book that seeks the connection 
between religious” preoccupation and 
creative activity. | 

To tstoy, by Theodore Redpath, and 
MALRAUX, by Geoffrey H. Hartman 
(Bowes and Bowes. 10s. 6d. each): 
two more studies in Modern Literature 
and Thought, and both worthy of their 
place in this excellent series wherein 
large scholarship and biographical 
interest are fitted so gracefully into 
small space. Dr. Redpath brings his 
equipment as literary critic and student 


of philosophy to the moral dilemma of ` 


the author of Anna Karenina; and Mr. 
Hartman, now teaching in the English 
Faculty at Yale, analyses the artistic 
progress of the novelist-politician de- 
picting the self-searching of our tragic 
times to his present sojourn as France’s 
Minister of Cultural Affairs. 

LOCKE AND LIBERTY (Pall Mall Press. 
18s. Od.) Massimo Salvadori looks at his 
reasons for compiling an , anthology 
of John Locke’s writings in a Preface 
that will be as persuasive and en- 
lightening to the student as to anyone 
who takes our Whig heritage for granted. 
“Despotism was the enemy, no matter 
who exercised it or in whose name it was 
exercised”: so believed this founder of 
western liberal democracy, and how 
relevant much of his philosophy is to 
the needs of today may be discovered in 
the generous selections. 

THE DEAN AND THE AUG 
(Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
$3.00). James A. Preu recounts the 
full story, of the intellectual relationship 
(less familiar than the one between 
Shelley’s sponging father-in-law and 
the Romantics) of Swift and William 
Godwin— Political Justice as it were 
superimposing Gulliver’s Travels. 

JOURNAL OF A MAN OF LETTERS 
(Chatto and Windus. 25s. Od.). Paul 


to Hadrian 


Léautaud is translated and abridged 
by Geoffrey. Sainsbury, who admirably 
describes the task, which covers the 
entries from 1898 to 1907, as trying “to 
catch his meaning on the wing’. The 
diarist’s aim, therefore, of writing well 
by writing badly (sans recherche) has 
thus been avoided in a book ‘full of 
literary allusions and celebrities and 
personal quirks. Alan Pryce-Jones’ 
Preface spans the 84 years of this 
journalist of small output and devotion 
to animals who, during the last five 
years of his life, which ended in 1956, 
found himself famous because of his 
long series of radio conversations. 

THe NOVELS AND PLAYS OF CHARLES 
MORGAN (Bowes and Bowes. 21s. Od.). 
Henry Charles Duffin (whose essay on 
J. M. Barrie appears ì in this issue of The 
Contemporary) has made a memorable 
contribution to recent criticism, stressing 
the “realist-romantic” approach of 
Morgan’s work and assessing its 
influence in the worlds of imagination, 
goodness, beauty, happiness, love and 
the intellect. Parts II and IM deal with 
his art and with his philosophy, and the 
final section has five individual studies 
of the “chief novels and plays”; these 
encourage the recalcitrant to try again 
with, for example, The Judge’s Story. 

A LrrerAry History oF ROME 
(Ernest Benn. 63s. Od.). This is a new 
edition of J. Wight Duff’s massive 
review of “the silver age from Tiberius 
edited by his son, A. M. 
Duff, who includes a 40-page biblio- 
graphy brought up to date. Some of 
the debt owed by the twentieth century 
to the Romans should be shared by the 
Duffs. 

MEMOIRS OF A RENAISSANCE POPE 
(George Allen and Unwin. 30s. Od). 
The abridged Commentaries of Pius II 
are translated by Florence A. Gragg 
and edited by Leona C. Gabel. A 
pontificate that covered 1458 to 1464 
was fraught with crises. Its States were 
threatened by enemy invasion! and the 
Turkish attack on Greece endangered 
Christianity itself. Pius was an energetic 
public relations officer who knew how to 
organize, festival and crusade in the 
service of the Church. Grace BANYARD 
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CONTRIBUTIONS wili be considered for publication and should be addressed to 
the Editor, Contemporary Review, 46 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, England 


AMERICAN WINDS OF CHANGE 


N the Southern states of the U.S.A., as in South Africa, Negroes are 
on the march. Humiliations and injustices that have been endured and 
suffered for a century since the official end of slavery are now being 

challenged. As a result of recent court decrees the South is undergoing its 
greatest period of internal transition since the Civil War. The present out- 
breaks of U.S. racial conflict can best be understood and interpreted as the 
most recent phase of turmoil between a dominant group determined to main- 
tain a social structure based on caste in which the white man held the reins 
of power, and a minority group which has gradually become more educated, 
articulate in its trained leadership, and increasingly enjoying economic and 
political power. The struggle for equality on the part of one-tenth of the 
nation has been a continuing one since Emancipation in the 1860’s, and 
the pace of progress: has accelerated considerably since the end of the 
1939-1945 war. For decades the Negro in the South was relegated to the 
lowest rung.of the social status-ladder. As long as he was willing to accept 
a role as servant, inferior to the white man, conflict was relatively minor. 
The white man’s techniques of dominance were so powerfully entrenched 
that the Negro had little choice but to accept the dictates of the caste- 
system. While it would be unrealistic to pretend that the wall of caste 
has been blown down, cracks and dents have recently been made in what 
was once an impregnable social fortress. 

World War II played a large part in the Negro’s progress. Servicemen 
who had fought overseas for the values of democratic living were under- 
standably unwilling on their return home to accept a social system that was 
patently undemocratic. The Roosevelt administration had espoused the 
Negro cause as it had helped the cause of labour and the socially oppressed 
generally. Various decisions of the federal, as distinct from the state, 
courts have granted more and more basic rights to Negroes since 1945 
and culminated in the historic Supreme Court ruling of 1954 which declared 
separate schools for the races unconstitutional. The white South at once 
saw the implications of this new decree as destructive of its traditional 
way of life, a way of life which had previously maintained that education 
for the Negro was unnecessary and would lead to disturbing changes in 
the caste-structure. To bring the races together in the formative years of 
childhood and to give educational benefits to the Negro would mean the 
end of the white man’s privileged position vis-à-vis his black countryman, 
and opposition to the court’s ruling has been violent and intense, ranging 
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from devious evasive state litigation to open violence in Little Rock and 
elsewhere. But Southerners know that they will eventually have to give 
way. Since 1954, 350,000 Negro children have been integrated into formerly 
“all-white” schools, and in colleges and universities there are in the entire 
country over 100,000 Negro students preparing for careers in industry 
and professions to which their parents would have had small access. 

The educated Negro of the mid-century is a very different man from 
his forebears. He has-lost the subservient manner of a slave heritage. 
Brought up in a culture founded on ideals of democratic liberty and 
equality, he is patently unwilling to allow these rights to be permanently 
denied him by those of a different race who frequently possess less formal 
education than he has acquired, often at great cost and sacrifice. Negro 
university students are the product of a post-war generation that will no 
longer tolerate the injustices meted out to their parents and grandparents. 
On any objective view of the Southern situation, it is remarkable that the 
American Negro has shown as much patience and restraint for so long. 
The current attitudes of aggressive determination to secure the liberties 
formally guaranteed by the Constitution are justified in view of the fierce 
white opposition to anything that would raise the Negro’s status and 
dignity as a human being. For the Negro it is “now or never” and the 
white South realizes this fact. Hence the frantic efforts at a last-ditch 
stand for segregation on the part of the more vociferous and morally 
illiterate white elements. The attitudes of the white South vary from state 
to state and even from town to town. They range from an irrational hatred 
of the Negro in some poverty-stricken rural areas to a calm and intelligent 
attempt to meet an inevitable social change with wisdom and goodwill. 
Between these two extremes is a psychological mixture of ingrained pre- 
judice, fear, guilt, ignorance, defensiveness, and at times an almost 
pathological unwillingness to face the realities of the post-war world. 
Many Southerners are in an ugly racist mood, and are prepared to use 
violence to intimidate the Negro’s progress. Underlying their attitudes 
are the ego-compulsions of the ignorant and the insecure, combined with 
the conscious motive of economic profit seeking to keep a servant class 
from advancing. 

The role of the Churches is difficult to estimate, and generalizations must 
be qualified according to the region of the country. Nearly all the Protestant 
denominations in America show wide intellectual and social variations 
between their Churches in North and South. The South contains a higher 
proportion of clergymen who tend to be more conservative in their social 
and theological outlook (and frequently lesser-educated) than their 
colleagues of the same denomination in the North. Almost all the major 
Protestant groups, even in the South, have passed formal resolutions 
condemning racial discrimination as contrary to Christian ideals, but 
relatively little has been done to implement the resolutions in actual 
practice. Some younger preachers in the South have lost their pulpits 
for speaking out on the race question. The prophetic voice is found mainly 
in the North, where it is much easier to be prophetic regarding racial justice. 
But the South does contain many people who are struggling with their 
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consciences over the disparity between Christian social ideals and the 
dictates of their traditional way of life. 

The situation in many respects has worked to the benefit of Catholicism, 
in that the Roman church makes no distinction of race in its membership 
and its colourful liturgy appeals to Negroes. (As early as 1944, a group 
of Catholics in Louisiana who established their own private school to 
keep their children from mingling with Negroes in the Catholic parochial 
school were threatened with excommunication by their Archbishop and 
the private school plan was quickly abandoned.) It is perhaps significant 
that even the fundamentalist Billy Graham has recently denounced racial 
injustice and refuses to address any segregated gathering. There are hopeful 
signs that the Negro’s victory for equality will ultimately be won, and much 
sooner than many Southerners realize. Economic reasons will play a 
potent role. The purchasing power of one-tenth of a nation cannot be 
minimized, and Negro boycott of white shops is having its effect on many 
Southern communities. The South is rapidly becoming industrialized, but 
mainly by means of Northern capital, and the Northern businessman is 
unwilling to bring capital and factories to a region where he cannot be 
assured of harmony in his labour force. (Arkansas suffered a sharp decline 
in outside investment following the 1957 Little Rock disturbances.) In time 
economic pressure will work to the Negro’s advantage. The Governor of 
Florida has recently stated that white restaurants should either serve 
Negroes or close their doors. 

It is reasonable to expect that moderate and rational elements in the 
South will make their voices heard. In the meantime there will be obstruc- 
tion and strife, but the white extremists are fighting a losing battle and 
they know it. In the North the Negro vote may play a decisive role in the 
politically strategic states of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
as every Presidential candidate is acutely aware. At several northern 
colleges white students have demonstrated their sympathy for the Negro’s 
struggle, and in all parts of the country there are a growing number of 
people conscious of the world-wide implications of the issue. ‘The 
American Dilemma”, as the race problem has been aptly termed, is a 
conflict between Western ideals and actual American practice. There are 
people in both races who are aware that the Negro has justice and history 
on his side. The “‘winds.of change” in the South are blowing into a 
hurricane that cannot be resisted. 

ot Jonn E. OWEN 
Wisconsin State College, U.S.A. 


THE PLIGHT OF ARGENTINA 


T is unfortunate that few European newspapers maintain regular corres- 
pondents in Latin America. Rarely does one encounter a non-Latin 
American who has read history from books published in, say, Buenos 

Aires or Mexico City. Most of the information regarding these 20 nations 
emanates from North American sources, news services, books and 
periodicals. And travellers or writers passing through remote areas like 


we 
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Latin America are always liable to be impressed by the exotic and the 
romantic, the striking and the bizarre; it makes their books more readable, 
more profitable than an account of daily life. As a result the outside 
world receives a one-sided view of happenings-south of the Rio Grande. 
Take the present case of Argentina, second largest nation in South America, 
roughly equal in area to all of Western Europe including Scandinavia. This 
rich country, the larder that supplied beef and corn to the tables of the 
world for so many years, is once again the stage upon which a political 
drama—perhaps a tragedy—is being enacted. Recent developments appear 
paradoxical. Do the people, who are experiencing their first taste of 
democratically-elected government, prefer a dictatorship? 

Within a few months of President Frondizi’s assumption of office in 
May, 1958, economic chaos was strangling Argentina. The blame, 
obviously, was the burden of debts the Government inherited from the 
Perón Government. But Perón had been ousted two and a half years 
before. Surely after a period of efficient management the country would 
get back on its feet. One of the President-elect’s first acts was to announce 
that a mass increase in wages for all workers was essential and that it 
would be decreed when he took office. The increase granted was 60 per 
cent. As everyone knew it was coming, there was an immediate and in- 
creased marking-up of all prices. For at the same time the wage increase 
was announced all price controls were abolished. The cost of living rose 
from day to day; conditions of the wage-earners were worse than before 
their wages were increased. Still another round of wage increases was 
demanded. The impact of the increase “on the employing classes was what 
might have been expected. In many cases money was not available to 
meet the workers’ demands, and there was no overall increase in production 
to justify higher wages. But money had to be found and the solution, of 
course, was to keep the Government printing presses working overtime. 
A sharp and constant rise in inflation resulted. Dr. Frondizi had provided 
himself with a problem that would be most difficult for anyone to solve. 
Disaster stalked the land; discontent mounted. Frondizi’s own party, the 
Intransigent Radicals, enjoying a majority in Congress, enacted a new 
law which in theory gave the Government control of the unions and made 
independent action by workers “impossible”. Yet strike followed strike. 

Unrest came to a head with the oilfield workers in the Andean foothills 
of Mendoza Province. Argentines possess the raw material that will enable 
them to pass from an agricultural to a modern industrial State: their 
country -is ranked ninth in the world as an oil possésser. However, like 
Brazil and Chile, the Argentine legislature has passed laws prohibiting 
anyone but national government from exploiting the oil deposits discovered. 
President Frondizi, in his election campaign, promised to honour this 
agreement. Nevertheless, faced with the huge burden of debts, and in 
order to obtain capital which would enable the nation substantially to 
increase the productivity of its petroleum industry, he negotiated a billion 
dollars worth of development contracts with U.S. companies in November, 
1958. The nationalist-minded oilfield workers of Mendoza protested. 
Before the end of the month a general strike had taken place; Vice- 
President Gómez, an ex-school teacher new to politics, had resigned, and 
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500 opponents of the Government were arrested and clapped into gaol 
under emergency laws that permitted the police to arrest without warrant. 
Frondizi’s Government, which had taken office but seven months before, 
suspended constitutional rights. 

The Christmas “season of brotherly love” passed without incident, but 
in January, 1959, Frondizi announced a new austerity programme. 
Argentinians would have to tighten their belts. There were to be meatless 
days. Public transport prices rose by 75 per cent, cost of petrol by 200 per 
cent, and railway fares were doubled. Imports were to be subject to 
surcharges, in some cases as high as 300 per cent. This was a mighty 
blow as three-quarters of the manufactured goods Argentinians use come 
in from abroad. 

The situation continued to deteriorate; economy sagged, and the coffers 
of the exchequer were bare. Loans and foreign investment capital were 
required, Early last spring, President Frondizi left his Casa Rosada for 
the White House, hat in hand. The Argentine Chief of State proffered to 
his North American hosts greater opportunity for investment in his 
country. In exchange a loan was granted. Upon returning home a 
“Communist plot” to overthrow the régime was discovered. By the first 
of May the nation was near. revolt. The armed forces demanded a com- 
plete purge of left-wing and Perdénista influences in the Government. On 
May 14 a re-shuffle of the Cabinet was announced. By the end of the month 
the situation was chaotic. Bank employees and railway workers went on 
strike. The Foreign Minister resigned. On May 28 the War Minister sent 
tanks into the streets to “protect the citizens”. On the following day over 
800 leaders of a strike in defiance of the Government were arrested. 
However, President Frondizi did not as yet have too many qualms. His 
‘only dependable ally was the armed forces, for he had taken care to 
cultivate them. The War Minister is the most important member of his 
Cabinet, and the military remain the nation’s basic political force, main- 
taining the Government in power and keeping the opposition from outright 
«ebellion. 

The cost of living has approximately doubled since the beginning of 
the period of austerity, and wages have increased by 30 per cent. But 
he armed forces have not been touched by this “tight money” policy. 
Jne-quarter of Argentina’s national budget continues to be spent on the 
military. Last December the Argentine Air Force purchased 28 Sabre Jets 
xı Washington, and in February the U.S. supplied the navy with some of 
me latest equipment. Ironically, Argentina has not been involved in war 
or almost a hundred years. Last summer relations between the President 
ind the generals developed somewhat of a strain. The generals and the 
dmirals were not satisfied that the Government was taking sufficiently 
trong steps to curb left-wing and Perdénista elements. They demanded, 
nd obtained, further Cabinet changes. 

On March 16, less than a month before the first electoral test that 
‘rondizi’s Government had to face, a state of “internal war” was declared. 
{undreds of trade unionists and political leaders were arrested and sent 

> Patagonian gaols. The country was divided into air force, naval and 
«my districts with military commanders. Opponents of the Government, 
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who could be arrested without warrant, would be subject to military 
tribunals. Despite this the election took place, on March 27, with over 
50 per cent of the ballots cast expressing opposition to Frondizi. The 
election sharpened the crisis. On March 28 a new decree was issued from 
the Casa Rosada. This stipulated that “all publications of groups sup- 
porting or linked, directly or indirectly, openly ‘or underground, to the 
Communists are to be shut down.” Yet it is the shadow of Juan Domingo 
Perón, ousted five years ago, counterpart of Mussolini among the pampas, 
that continues to hang over the Argentines and to haunt his presidential 
successor in Buenos Aires. Argentines paint on walls, or say in private, 
“Ladrón o no ladrón, quermos a Perén’’—“‘Thief or no thief, we want 
Perón.” These people have little interest in abstract arguments about liberty 
and democracy; but they remember that under Perón they bought a 
TV set, ate steaks, and enjoyed just about as much freedom of expression 
as they do today. , 
ORLANDO MARTINEZ 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ITHIN the British Commonwealth the tide of legislation runs, or 
has run till now, in general from the Mother Country to the 
Dominions. The rare chance of a contrary movement can now be 

discerned, and is worth noting carefully. An important stage in the matter 
was the 1954 Labour Relations Act of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province. The chief features of the Act are the supervisory functions of 
the Labour Relations Board and a hierarchy of conciliation officers, 
conciliation boards and industrial enquiry commissions to be set up by the 
Minister of Labour, either upon application or on his own initiative. 
Besides these provisions, which may be regarded as administrative routine, 
the Act recognizes parallel rights for both sides: employers and trade 
unions linked together by ‘‘certification’’. This novelty is set out in Clause 
10 (1): “A trade union claiming to have as members in good standing æ 
majority of employees in a unit that is appropriate for collective bargaining 
may, subject to the regulations, apply to the Board to be certified for the 
unit in any of the following cases. . .” 

The Act confers an interesting new status on ‘Collective Agreements 
They must include “a provision for final and conclusive settlement without 
stoppage of work, by arbitration or otherwise, of all differences betwee: 
the persons bound by the agreement concerning its interpretation, applica 
tion, operation, or any alleged violation thereof, If the parties omit thi: 
provision, the Minister shall by order prescribe a provision for suck 
purpose.” The most striking novelty in the Act is Clause 50 (1), whic 
states categorically: “‘Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, n» 
person shall declare or authorize a strike and no employee shall strik: 
until after a vote has been taken by secret ballot of the employees in th 
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unit affected as to whether to strike or not to strike, and the majority of 
such employees who vote have voted in favour of a strike.” l 

A group of employers who are considering a lockout are placed under 
the same obligation to decide by a secret vote. If there is doubt regarding 
the legality or illegality of a strike or lockout, the Minister may refer the 
decision to a Judge of the Supreme Court. Clauses 56 to 61 define offences 
under the Act and assign money penalties. 

The 1954 Act goes far towards regularizing the relations of employers 
and trade unions on a legal basis. But a-further Act was passed in 1959 
concerned primarily with “picketing”, Clause 3 (1) provides as follows: 
“Where there is’ a strike that is not illegal under the Labour Relations 
Act or a lockout, a trade union members of which are on strike or locked 
out, and anyone authorized “by the trade union may, at the employers’ 
place of business operations, or employment, and without acts that are 
otherwise unlawful, persuadé or endeavour to persuade anyone not to enter 
the employers’ place of :business, ete.” Clause 4 (1) provides that any 
action in breach of Clause 3 (1) renders the agent liable in damages to 
anyone injured thereby. Clause 4 (2) reads thus: “The act of any member 
of an employers’ organization or trade union is presumed, unless the 
contrary is shown, to be done, authorized, or concurred in by the em- 
ployers’ organization or the trade union.” The Clause is to be read in 
close connection with Clause 7 (1) and (2), which declare an employers’ 
organization and a trade union to be a legal entity for purposes of 
prosecuting and being prosecuted for offences against the Labour Relations 
Act, and for purposes of suing’and being sued under this Act. This law 
appears to legalize picketing but in fact limits it. Thus the employees of 
the Aristocratic Restaurants, a chain of cafés in Vancouver, neither were 
nor wished to become members of a trade union, but a trade union never- 
theless “picketed” the cafés with sandwichmen in an attempt to dissuade 
the public from entering. This action, there being no strike, became illegal 
under the 1959 Act. 

The legislation of 1954 and 1959 speaks for itself. It presents British 
Columbia as a modern business community emancipating itself from 
conditions which many people in Britain think unfair and harmful not 
only to individuals but to the very structure of the State. 


JOHN MURRAY 


THE BAHAMAS IN 1960 


N the thick of 1960 events will be the British Colony of the Bahamas, 
consisting of a chain of islands, cays, and reefs covering an area 760 
miles in length from Grand Bahama to Inagua and lying in a southerly 

direction from the Florida coast of the United States of America, from 
which it is separated by that part of the Gulf Stream known as the Straits 
of Florida. The total area is about 4,400 square miles, or roughly the size 
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of Jamaica, the largest island of the West Indies Federation. The Biminis, 
the most westerly of the islands, are less than 50 miles from Miami, the 
resort city of Florida, and Inagua, the most southerly, is about the same 
distance from Dr. Fidel Castro’s Cuba, now undergoing major revolutionary 
changes. The climate of the Bahamas is one of the finest in the world, 
and is regarded as the Colony’s greatest asset. Frost is unknown there. 

The island of New Providence, although one of the smallest of inhabited 
islands of the Bahamas group, is the most important because it contains 
the capital city of the Colony, Nassau. This city owes its importance to 
its large sheltered harbour, formed by Hog Island, to the north of New 
Providence. The island of New Providence lies between Eleuthera to the 
east and Andros to the west. It is 21 miles long,-seven miles wide and 
contains about 58 square miles. The population of the Bahamas could 
be computed as near enough to 90,500. On the books, the Colony of the 
Bahamas is British and the running is administered through the British 
Colonial Office. The Bahamas, like other colonial areas whose early days 
were mixed up with “grants to adventurers”, has grown up with a peculiar 
‘conception of central government seemingly dedicated to succeeding 
adventurers, and their heirs and successors. These heirs and successors are 
now commonly known as “‘the Bay Street Boys’’. They form a substantial 
front in their effort to keep the Colony of the Bahamas their preserve and 
happy hunting and play-ground. 

So much iš known to be wrong in the economic, political and social 
structure of the Bahamas that the writer could fairly start anywhere. If 
one chooses the political structure, the thinking is so broken-down, old 
and odd, that oné wonders if it really is of our time. I chose to start on 
the racial situation, a subject that I have been studying with great: interest 
during my numerous visits to the Bahamas. Since 1956 the intense racial 
segregation and discrimination practised against the peoples of colour, 
who form more than two-thirds of the Colony’s population, has decreased 
to a very large extent, but a considerable amount is yet to be done to 
bring the situation to a fair standard in line with world advancement. 

In the field of politics Gf it can be called that) the majority party—the 
United Bahamian Party (better and openly known as “the Bay Street 
Boys”), who occupy their position by a cross of vote-juggling and big- 
brother watching paternalism, is in a position literally to kill the Progressive 
Liberal Party (the party of the Bahamian masses) in its every move to 
secure measures for the benefit of the Colony as a whole. The members 
of the United Bahamian Party openly boast that the Good Lord made the 
Bahamas and placed them thereupon to rule and govern, in particular over 
the African mass of the population. At this stage, I must confess that 
it is only the quality of the spirit of the Progressive Liberal Party (which 
could stand a great deal more organizing) and their leadership that seem 
unlikely to be submerged by the forces of “the Bay Street Boys” who 
give the appearance that they will never yield an inch without a militant 
engagement. The signs that I saw and the messages that I heard on the 
breeze during a recent visit to Nassau, allow me to believe that the year 
1960 will turn out to be the Colony’s blitzkrieg year. The outside support 
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that the Bahamian leadership appeared to be lacking is beginning to be 
available to them. 

The most outstanding and outspoken advocates of the struggle of the 
Bahamian people are Linden Pindling (a brilliant young African-descent 
advocate), Cyril Stevenson (editor of the Bahamian people’s paper, The 
Herald, and a man with a bright gift of words, who knows how, when 
and where to use them) and Milo Butler (a hard-working, down-to-earth 
man who has been through the mills of adversity and knows truly the 
feelings of the under-dog). The numbers of their followers continue to 
grow, but they are plagued with too many “drones” who give the impression 
of band-waggon riders. These must be educated and regrouped to lend 
a constructive hand in this vital time of the Bahamian awakening. Slackers 
should be weeded out:as-soon as possible to give the just and legitimate 
PLP the benefit of a healthy and righteous growth. 

The Progressive Liberal Party is militant. It demands true democracy 
and not the farce now in action. It wants adult suffrage with one person 
one vote, both sexes eligible to vote, and all elections on one date, with 
impartial scrutineers. The PLP is against the present system of adminis- 
tration through ‘“‘boards” and seeks to place in its stead the ministerial 
system. In the past a constant embarrassment for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Office has been the use of official honours granted 
to suggest that they were received for keeping the island blacks in their 
places (in the backyard) and maintaining the status quo. It is suggested 
in open secret that these acts for, the benefit of the Ra Street. Boys” are 
done with the full consent, wish, desire and intention of the powers that 
be and the British people (who are unaware of thes happenings). The 
PLP has become increasingly interested in the politics to the south, where 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and even British Guiana will figure promi- 
nently in the future of the new emergence. The founi Jing, at the heart 
of the Commonwealth, of a strong lobby in the Hou! se of Commons, 
Westminster, particularly on the Labour benches, will aid. the emergence 
and increase its vitality. IN 


S. GRANT 


THUNDER IN FIJI 


HE British Administration in Fiji is suffering from an all too common 
colonial stomach ache—caused by the unwittingly indigestible feast 
of its predecessors. It may be just that the sins of the fathers should 

be visited on their children; but it is hard when those fathers thought 
themselves wholly virtuous. In 1874, the Voluntary Deed of Cession by 
which Thakombau and his Chiefs acceded to the Empire, was held to be 
an advanced and idealistic agreement. The danger that “the people might 
become strangers in their own country” was realized and land ownership 
secured to the Fijian people, who still control over 80 per cent. This 
security has enabled them, like Samoans and Tongans, to maintain their 
own way of life. 

At the same time, in accordance with the nineteenth century theory of 
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the Dual Mandate European development of Fijian resources, sugar, 
bananas, copra, proceeded by the aid of Indian indentured labour. This 
provided a livelihood for about 60,000 poor from overcrowded India, 
most.of whom settled in the Islands when indenture was abolished in 1917. 
(As late as 1936 an official statement pointed out that Indians going home 
“invariably returned to Fiji by the next boat.) Almost all are sugar cane 
farmers, and most are tenants of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 
Without the praise or publicity accorded to the Sudan Gezira experiment, 
this Company has held a stmilar and successful relationship with Govern- 
ment and tenant. Indians thereby have prospered and multiplied until now; 
they not only outnumber but are still increasing faster than the Fijians. 
In 1957 there were about 153,356 Fijians and 177,247 Indians and a small 
minority of Europeans, Chinese and others. Although the total population 
pressure on land is not an immediate danger, the unbalance is. It is this 
explosive material which the Burns Commission examined last summer 
under. the deceptively dull title of Population and Land Development 
Problems. 

Indians, who have made their way by hard work and thrift, in- 
creasingly feel they are not getting a fair deal and cast covetous eyes on 
Fijian land. It may be unfortunate that the Company has to some extent 
blanketed sugar farmers from the present economic reality of a saturated 
market, so that their demand for cane land has more social than economic 
validity. The disturbing fact remains that while successive Governors have 
told Fijians that their land is their greatest asset which they hold in trust 
for posterity, Indians also have a claim based on Lord Salisbury’s promise 
in 1875, that their rights were “in no whit inferior to those of any other 
race.” 

The Fijian Council of Chiefs has always been aware of Indian pressure 
and, as early as 1888, raised the question of the ultimate result of immigra- 
tion, pointing out that “while not wishing to be inhospitable, Indian 
customs are different from those of Fiji.” Yet, in recent years, Fijians have 
become aware that their traditional form of land tenure, with which their 
whole social structure is linked, does not make the best possible use of 
land, from an economic point of view. As a Council Paper of 1945 stated, 
the Fijian is not yet an economic animal and money means nothing in 
relation to conditions of companionship. Even compared with parts of 
Africa, Fiji has one of the most complicated forms of land tenure intricately 
related to social obligations. Kere-kere, for instance, the individual’s lien 
on the property of the community—was an invaluable social security in 
the past. Now it makes individual thrift and enterprise impossible, since 
profit can immediately be claimed by idle and improvident kin. Although 
some provision for individual tenure has been made, Fijians prefer 
co-operative work, and rightly fear the breakdown of their society. More- 
over, official desire to protect them, as with the Northern Nigerians, has 
helped to inhibit progress. 

The problems of Fijian economic development in relation to Indians, 
and the effects on social life, are allied to the hard economic 
possibilities of obtaining an estimated £13 million for investment. Capital 
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at present is largely Australian, since’ the enormous distance has limited 
British enterprise, though small grants have been available under the 
Colonial Welfare and Development Act. Fiji is one of the few areas 
where a dispassionate consideration by experts is not yet warped by party 
politics there or in Britain and this apparent lack of urgency may lead 
the Colonial Office, embarrassed by African dangers, to shelve the Burns 
Report. Yet, if action were to be taken before it is vitiated by faction or 
finance it could be vitally important for the future of the Pacific, of which 
Fiji is the British headquarters. And the Pacific may become as vital to us 
as Africa in the atomic future. 
M. MORTIMER 


THE INDUS WATERS 


HE Indus and its tributaries carry plenty of water; so much indeed 
that the lands about are regularly subject to floods (there were 
particularly severe ones in Pakistan in September, 1955, and August, 

1956); hence Flood Control, and who is to be responsible for it. According 
to the World Bank report issued in connection with the Plan of February 5, 
1954 (dealt with below), the areas which these waters are expected to 
irrigate, and their dependent populations, are: 

India: 26 million acres; 21 million people; 

Pakistan: 39 million acres; 39 million people. 

With the partition of the Indian sub-continent and the achievement of 
independence for both parts, the waters at once became one of the most 
acute problems. (The others included Kashmir; the demarcation of frontiers 
generally; the migration of dissatisfied communities; and the transfer of, 
or compensation for their property—land, banking accounts, and so forth.) 
The region primarily concerned is the divided Punjab, whereof the West— 
through which flow some 300 miles of the Indus, and long stretches of the 
chief tributaries: Chenab, Jhelum, Ravi and Sutlej—belongs to Pakistan; 
while the East Punjab, with the Beas and part of the Sutlej, belongs to 
India. The trouble with a river, of course, is that the claim to its waters 
cannot rest on the fixed geographical position of its route, since the waters, 
unlike those of a lake, do not stop in the same place all the time. Who 
can say to whom they belong? 

It did not take long after Independence Day (August 15, 1947, for India; 
the Dominion of Pakistan had already been inaugurated on July 19 of 
the same year) to reach in a reasonable spirit, on May, 4, 1948, a pre- 
liminary agreement—the first of a series seeking the final solution. Under 
this it was agreed that a comprehensive survey of the whole area, with 
special relation to the flow of waters, and the needs of different areas, 
would be made. Pakistan recognized India’s needs, and agreed that she 
may diminish progressively the waters to be supplied to Pakistan through 
irrigation canals fed from rivers in Indian territory. Pakistan was to make 
payments for the waters she received from this source, but the intricacies 
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of the practical problem were queerly indicated by their classification into 
“disputed” and “agreed” payments. The former were to be deposited in 
a bank and not drawn upon until the “‘dispute” was settled. 

The unsolved Kashmir problem is linked up with this matter, and already 
in August, 1950, the Pakistan Government, on the ground that they had 
signed the 1948 Agreement under duress (which the Indian Government 
promptly denied), repudiated it and declared it to have expired. In 
September, 1951, the Indian Government proposed that an impartial inter- 
national authority should judge on the validity of the agreement; but no 
reply was received from Pakistan. Subsequently, on September, 1, 1958, 
a statement by the Indian Government declared Pakistan to be in arrears 
in her payments to the tune of nearly Rs. ten million (say £750,000). 

The practical difficulties of control and distribution had come to a 
head with a proposal by the Indian Government, in 1952, to set up a 
barrage dam with an irrigation canal at Bhakra on the Sutlej about 50 miles 
N.W. of Simla. It was affirmed that Pakistan’s share of the Sutlej waters 
would be safeguarded, but Pakistan alleged that she was not yet getting 
that share; and when, on July 8, 1954, the irrigation canal system was 
opened by none other than Mr. Nehru, the Pakistan Government, two days 
later, made a violent protest. (The dam was actually brought into action 
on November 17, 1955.) 

Meanwhile the World Bank, interested in India’s economic development, 
which it had assisted with substantial loans (as it is still doing) had inter- 
vened. Early in 1954 it proposed that the entire flow of the Indus, Jhelum 
and Chenab should be reserved for Pakistan, except for provision (amount 
not specified) for Kashmir. The tributaries Ravi, Beas and Sutlej would 
be for the exclusive use of India after a transitional period of five years, 
during which Pakistan would complete link canals. Part of the cost of 
these would be met by India, in proportion to what she would draw 
from them. (The Indian Government has claimed to have spent Rs. 600 
million.) According to India under this scheme Pakistan would receive 
80 per cent of the total flow. A rather curious estimate of the quantity of 
the Indus waters was published in India in May, 1958. The total flow 
was given as 168 million acre-feet, whereof Pakistan got 64 millions and 
India only 9 millions, while 16 millions were declared to be lost in the 
artificial channels, and 78 millions alleged to run through Pakistan to 
waste in the sea. 

Certainly on the face of it Pakistan was offered generous treatment, but 
its suspicious Government did not think it would work out right. It can 
be agreed that practice was likely to be complicated. To take one example, 
work benefiting Pakistan would often have to be constructed on Indian 
territory. Only with the greatest good-will on both sides could such prac- 
tical difficulties be overcome. The Kashmir conflict did not make things 
easier. Anyhow, the Indian Government accepted, and the Pakistan 
Government, on June 26, 1954, rejected the proposals. Accordingly on 
December 10, 1954, the World Bank slightly modified its plan. A flow 
from the Jhelum was to be reserved for Kashmir, while Pakistan was to 
have a definite schedule for the amounts she might draw from India’s 
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tributaries (Ravi, Beas and Sutlej) during the “transitional period”, which 
was to be the time required to complete the “link canals” to Pakistan. 
There was to be temporary co-operative supervision and administration. 
Fach country would construct the works on its own territory, the cost being 
borne by the country benefiting. 

The scheme, however, still remains only a paper one, while Pakistan 
continues to affirm that the 1948 agreement has expired. The Indian 
Government, indeed, in that statement of September 1, 1958, already 
mentioned, made a conciliatory gesture by offering to extend the “‘tran- 
sittonal period” to 1962. 

Negotiations indeed still continue. 1955 actually saw some hopeful, 
though rather trivial, temporary agreements. On June 21, as a result of 
a meeting in the conciliatory atmosphere of Washington, Pakistan agreed 
to the use by India of additional waters to be drawn by canals from the 
three tributaries, but only up to September 30, 1955. The period was 
extended to March, 1956, by another agreement in Washington on October 
31, 1955, and yet again (Washington, September 27, 1956) to March 31, 
1957. Moreover an agreement for co-operation in Flood Control, following 
the disastrous floods in Pakistan was signed at Karachi on September 10, 
1955. But disputes over the difficult, almost impossible problem of sharing 
the “Canal Waters” still continued. 

Early in 1957 the World Bank, concerned doubtless about the steadily 
increasing total of its loans, again intervened through its Vice-President, 
who arrived at New Delhi on June 7. On the 17th came the puzzling 
report that the Indian authorities had cut off the canal waters to East 
Punjab. No satisfactory confirmation of this action or the reason for it 
has been made public, but naturally the incident, whether it took place 
or was only a “report” of what is now the familiar “propaganda” kind, 
illustrates the means for complicating negotiations and increases tension. 
Possibly the matter was connected with India’s desire to divert waters 
to Rajasthan, for which an irrigation canal was begun on March 31, 1958. 
Another canal, however, for the benefit of the Punjab, the Sirhind, was 
opened on July 1. All of which emphasizes the contradictions. Mean- 
while, on December 23, 1957, the Pakistan Government, following India’s 
example of the Bhakra Dam, signed a contract for one of its own on the 
Jhelum river. On September 12 and 15, 1958, the Indian Government 
in a statement to both the Indian Houses of Parliament gave a blunt denial 
of the Pakistan claim that the 1948 Agreement had expired. So the thing 
seemed to be going on, like the waters themselves! But the India-Pakistan 
atmosphere improved. There was a Trade Agreement in December, 1959, 
and discussions on border problems led to substantial agreement in January, 
1960. The World Bank followed with a comprehensive financial proposal 
published on March 1, 1960. The total sum estimated for implementation 
of the February, 1954, proposals was given as £360 million much the 
same as the figure already quoted. But now we are given a remarkable 
example of real international co-operation, encouraging to all who are 
hoping for a more settled world. The United States, Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, even West Germany were listed in The Times 
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report as each offering a share, leaving India and Pakistan to provide 
£92 million from their own resources. Britain was to contribute some 
£20.6 million over a period of ten years. The work will probably take at 
Jeast as long as that, but it should settle the matter and be of great benefit 
to all directly concerned, as well as a pleasing example to the world in 
general. 

A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON 


LACORDAIRE: I 


© member of the little group of friends who Jaunched the Catholic 
revival in France directly influenced so many souls as Lacordaire. 
The greatest French preacher since Massillon impressed his friends 
by his sanctity no less than the crowded congregations in Notre Dame by 
his thrilling eloquence. Though religion played an important part in the 
life of Chateaubriand and Joseph de Maistre, Lamennais and Montalembert, 
all of them had wider interests. With Lacordaire religion was the sole 
abiding concern. His incomparable success in the pulpit and his unique 
position at the Vatican left him as humble at the height of his fame as 
when he was young and unknown and joined the staff of l’ Avenir. Every- 
one who approached him was struck by his modesty and sincerity. Though 
he never wrote a large book, and sermons need to be heard, he lives in 
the voluminous correspondence with Montalembert, Mme. Swetchine and 
other friends in which he revealed the secrets of his heart. When his voice 
was stilled his work was carried on by the preachers of the Dominican 
Order which he had revived after its abolition during the Revolution. 

Born in 1802, Lacordaire displayed signs of religious fervour in his 
earliest years. His first confession at the age of seven left a deep impression, 
and he preached to his brothers and his nurse in a makeshift-chapel 
arranged by his mother, as the younger Pitt had harangued the servants 
from the dining room table in his father’s house. His zeal caused the nurse 
to exclaim: “Don’t get so hot.” With his sensitive nature he found his 
rough schoolfellows a sore trial; yet the secular atmosphere left its mark. 
Clouds of doubt gathered in the sky, since, in his own words, his intelligence 
and his conscience were at war. He left college, according to his later 
account, with his faith destroyed but there is no reason to believe that 
he ever crossed the boundary between temptation and sin. 

After studying law at the University of Dijon with little interest, he 
entered the office of an advocate in Paris and began to practise at the bar. 
With his gift of speech he would soon have made his name in court, for 
Berryer, the leading lawyer of the Revolution, heard and admired him. 
But his heart was not in his work, for at this phase his thoughts turned 
longingly towards the Church: “Alas,” he exclaimed, “I have said good- 
bye to literature though I am born to live with the muses.” He felt lonely 
and disappointed but the clouds soon cleared away. Influenced by 
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Lamennais Essai sur ['Indifférence and other religious works, he cast 
aside his doubts, resolved to be a priest, entered the seminary of St. Sulpice 
and never looked back. Even now he was not wholly happy, for as a 
liberal he found himself out of sympathy with the royalist atmosphere 
of the place and he regretted the lack of apostolic spirit in the Church 
which he had hoped to find. The task of imparting religious instruction 
in a girls’ school failed to satisfy a young priest filled with burning zeal 
and conscious of his abilities. An invitation by the French bishop of New 
York to visit the United States, where the Church was entirely independent 
of the State, was seriously considered, but declined after consulting 
Lamennais, the oracle of French Catholicism in the ’twenties. 

The revolution of 1830 opened a new chapter in the history of France 
and the career of Lacordaire, and provided the outlet for his energies. 
Accepting with a kind of intoxication an invitation from Lamennais to 
co-operate in a Catholic daily which he proposed to launch, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the crusade for the revival of Christianity in France 
by a frank acceptance of democratic principles, by championing the cause 
of social reform, and above all by liberating the Church from the stifling 
embrace of the State. While Lamennais supplied the ideas and the dyna- 
mism his principal lieutenant wrote most of the leading articles. “We are 
paid by our enemies,” he complained, ‘‘by those who regard us as hypo- 
crites and who feel that our life depends on their money. Though they are 
our debtors they have come to think they give us alms. Their attitude is so 
wounding that anyone who tolerates it is beneath contempt. It is like a debtor 
meeting his creditor, who flings a few coins in the mud, exclaiming ‘work, 
lazybones, work.’ That is how our enemies have treated us for 30 years. 
Catholic priests are as poor as Job. All we know of tomorrow is that 
Providence will rise before the sun. We feel our servitude deeply, and 
consider poverty a hundred times better than the insults of a Prefect and 
the vanity of the Church. Have men ever been treated with greater con- 
tempt? They mock at your prayers and command you to sing them, and 
if you disobey, you are seditious and the Treasury will close its doors. 
If you obey, no words can express what they think of you. We protest 
against these indignities, against this martyrdom of opprobrium.” 

L’ Avenir was in revolt against the Government, not against the Vatican 
for the editors were perfectly sound on Catholic doctrine. Three months 
after launching the paper the editors issued a declaration of loyalty and 
submission to the Holy See: “If there is anything in our policy contrary 
to the Catholic faith, we beg the Heart of Christ to be good enough to 
warn us. That is the first and most vital principle of our writings. We are 
immersed in obedience; after a life of trials and conflicts we hope the 
words of Fénélon will be inscribed on our tomb. ‘Oh! Holy Church of 
Rome, if I forget thee may I be forgotten’.”” The reformers were before 
their time and the paper, frowned on by the hierarchy, failed to pay its 
way and ceased publication after 11 months In their zeal for renovation 
and material sacrifice the editors had forgotten that self-preservation is 
the strongest of human instincts, and that the clergy could hardly be 
expected to dispense with State help without certainty whether the vacuum 
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could and would be filled from another source. Though man does not 
live by bread alone, even a curé cannot live and work without it. By the 
radical nature of their programme and the peremptory tone of their 
utterances the editors had aroused more opposition than support, and 
they felt that if their crusade was to continue the sanction of the Vatican 
must be sought. 

The cool reception of the pilgrims in the Eternal City has been described 
in previous articles. Unlike Lamennais, who regarded himself as a prophet 
with a divine mission to save the Church in France, and the youthful 
Montalembert, who saw everything through his leader’s eyes, Lacordaire 
was profoundly impressed by the tranquil majesty and detachment of 
Rome, and was soon prepared for unconditional surrender to the superior 
wisdom of the Holy See. While writing for l’Avenir he had been as in- 
transigent as his colleagues and no shadow of doubt as to the utility of 
their campaign ever crossed his mind. When the Vatican, before granting 
an audience, requested a statement on the views expressed in l’ Avenir, 
he was charged by his colleagues to prepare a memorandum. The tone, 
needless to say, was less polemical than that of the paper, but the main 
principles of their gospel of Christian democracy were firmly upheld. He 
began by arguing the necessity of avoiding the identification of the Church 
with any political party and above all of dispensing with financial aid from 
the State. Only by such a drastic measure could a convincing answer be 
found to the popular charge that the clergy were functionaries of the State. 
The memorandum closed with a declaration of their loyalty to the Pope, 
docile to his voice as little children. 

Though there was no sign of recantation in the memorandum, the author 
was already a changed man, and a few years later Lacordaire described 
the transformation: “‘Arriving in Rome at the tomb of the Apostles I 
knelt and said: “Lord, I am beginning to feel my weakness. Have pity 
on Thy servant. I have learned that the Church is the liberator. Oh! 
Rome, seated amid the storms of Europe, in you there is no faltering, no 
weakness. Your glance, directed to the four quarters of the earth, views 
the panorama of events with sublime clarity and in relation to the divine 
scheme.’ ” After drafting a statement on the policy of l’Avenir and 
receiving the advice which he interpreted as a command to return to 
France while it was being considered, he left his impatient colleagues in 
Rome in expectation of an early declaration. Seemingly unwanted in 
Paris and temporarily unemployed, he found an outlet for his energies in 
visiting hospitals during a cholera epidemic and comforting the victims on 
their death-beds. - 

The Encyclical Mirari Vos reached the three friends in Munich, where 
Lamennais and Montalembert were staying on their way home and where, 
by chance, Lacordaire was visiting friends. Though neither they nor their 
paper were mentioned by name they joined in a declaration of submission; 
but Lamennais had no intention of abandoning his campaign. Lacordaire 
now spent three months with his old chief in his home in Brittany in a 
final effort to secure unconditional submission to the Holy See. The effort 
was in vain. “I am leaving this evening,” he writes to Lamennais, ‘‘as 
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in honour bound, convinced that henceforth my life will be of no use to 
you, owing to our disagreements on the Church and society which have 
increased every day. Despite my sincere efforts to understand your opinions 
I believe that a republic will not be established in France or anywhere in 
Europe in my lifetime or long after that, and I could not take part in a 
movement with other principles. Without renouncing my liberal ideas, 
I believe that the Church has had very good reasons, in view of the deep 
corruption of parties, in declining to move as quickly as we should have 
wished. Perhaps your views are more correct and more profound, and 
in view of your superiority over me, I ought to have been convinced. But 
reason is not the whole of man, and since I cannot eradicate the ideas 
which separate us, it is only right to end our association. My conscience 
compels me no less than my honour, for I must make something of my 
life for God, and being unable to follow you, what can I do here except 
weary you, discourage you by sabotaging your projects and annihilating 
myself? You will never know, except in heaven, how I have suffered 
during the last year by the mere thought of causing you pain. I go to the 
United States or remain in France; wherever I am you will receive proofs 
of the respect and attachment I shall always feel for you.” 

After burning his boats Lacordaire informed the Archbishop of Paris 
that the break with the past was final. “No one has suffered more in 
mind and his dearest affections in the last two years than myself. For the 
peace of the Church and the tranquillity of my conscience I have broken 
sacred ties and added to the distress of a man who, despite his talent and 
his fame had no other earthly consolation than the fidelity of his friends. 
1 have placed the Church above everything in my heart. Convinced that 
we cannot do too much for the Church to which we owe our life and the 
truth, nor for the peace, glory, exaltation and love of the Holy See, I have 
resolved to give a new mark of my obedience and my faith. I undertake 
to follow solely and absolutely the doctrine set forth in the Encyclical 
Mirari Vos and to write and approve nothing which does not conform 
to it. I am happy to have the occasion of laying at the feet of the Holy 
Father the expression of my veneration and transmit to him through you 
this my filial act.” The Church in France, he had come to feel, was 
stronger than Lamennais and his youthful associates believed. ‘‘Five 
centuries have elapsed between the Papal sojourn at Avignon and the 
revolution of 1789,” be wrote to Mme. Swetchine. “This country has 
experienced the religious ferments, Gallicanism, Protestantism, Jansenism, 
Cartesianism, and yet nothing has availed to eradicate or wither the Catholic 
roots. God does not seem to have abandoned France which may be 
destined to renovate Christianity in Europe. I have been charged with 
enthusiasm. But who has placed France so high, who has so confidently 
foretold her resurrection as M. de Maistre, and that at a time when there 
was none of the lights on the horizon which we witness today? France 
has been expiating her crimes for 50 years, and words of encouragement 
would aid her convalescence.” 

G. P. Goocs 


To be continued 
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went by air, as all travellers to the remoter parts of British Guiana 

must, unless they are prepared for a journey measurable in weeks. 

There is much to be said for such leisurely journeys, and a flight 

of a few hours from north to south can convey little more than a vague 
idea of the character of the country. But at least it can do that, at least the 
broad outlines can be made out. First to be distinguished is the coastal 
strip, intensively planted to sugar-cane, and supporting some 90 per cent 
of the population of the colony. Then comes the wide zone of forest, 
flawed minutely and at the widest intervals by human activity. We had 
to look closely to see anything of this. From the air the forest was seen 
as a green and unbroken swathing of the earth, nodular in texture, an 
infinity of pimples, each pimple the crown of a great tree. Rivers did 
something to diversify the pattern, but only when we looked at them from 
vertically above. Then the forest came to an end, shredding its margin 
out into promontories and islands. Soon we saw it no more and were 
droning our way southwards over the parched and tawny-yellow levels 
of the savannah, its surface scribbled with the wide wanderings of water- 

` courses now completely dry. Very occasionally patches of clay stood out, 
because of the gleam of mire-rimmed water still surviving. Very occasion- 
ally matchbox-size settlements could with some difficulty be distinguished. 

We were following the course of the Rupununi River, the greatest of 
the Essequibo’s tributaries. Then for a while forest returned, 4 belt of 
mountains of no great height, but tree-clad from base to summit, to this 
day far from completely explored. The Rupununi trenched itself deeply 
to cross this belt, dividing it into roughly equal eastern and western halves. 
These are the Kanuku Mountains, and it is beyond them that the far 
savannah lies, that remoter, more southerly stretch, different in one impor- 
tant respect from the northerly, with the great ranching settlement of 
Dadanawa as its focus, as you might say its capital. It was for Dadanawa 
that we were bound, and on whose air-strip, serving what is certainly 
among the most extensive open cattle-ranges to be found anywhere, that 
we presently came down. We were met by the manager, who was to be 
our host, with his Land Rover, and he drove us along winding wheeltracks 
over the thinly tufted barrens of the savannah, to a cluster of timber 
houses, some on stilts, in the midst of a fenced and gated enclosure. 

It was with this as headquarters that we got to know something of the 
character of the far savannah, and soon saw what it is that distinguishes 
it from that to the north of the Kanuku Mountains. For this is a mountain- 
ous savannah, not because its height above sea-level is any greater, but 
because it is closely set about with hills and mountains rising abruptly 
from the plain, like chessmen on a board. Most are conical in form, some 
dome-like, others castellated with serrations of ridge and tower. Their 
contribution to the scene is of the first importance, for they provide on 
the one hand a fresh dimension, the vertical in the midst of what is other- 
wise uncompromisingly horizontal; on the other fresh colours, gradations 
of purple, blue and grey within a scheme of colours in which, apart from 
the blue of the sky, all else is tawny or palely green. At all times of the 
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day, and wherever we happened to be, we were aware of them, most 
rewardingly of all out on the savannah in the evening, when the setting sun 
laid a colour-wash of pale gold over the plain, and the nearer heights were 
sombrely green, furred to their summits with scarcely penetrable bush, 
where jaguars make their lairs. From these the gaze passed to those of 
the middle distance, diminishing with gradations of purple, singly, in groups 
and in ranges. Beyond stood the furthest of all, those of the encircling 
horizon, aligned in ethereal remoteness, dissolving into an amethyst haze. 

In size and shape no two were alike. One extreme presented itself as a 
low, shield-shaped dome, weathered to blackness and rising no more 
than a few feet above the level of the sand. Its gentle slopes were littered 
with exfoliated rock-slabs, were set here and there with spiny barrels of 
cacti, and were astir with scurrying lizards that faithfully matched their 
background. The rock was a gneiss, solidified from the molten condition 
unimaginably long ago. It seems that not only these domes, but the 
savannah mountains in general, are made up of this or some similar rock, 
which is in truth the ultimate platform of the country, deeply overlaid by 
sand, emerging at intervals in these cones and castellations. This would 
account for their being islands of forest, since when weathered they would 
be rich in the mineral salts that plant life demands. The sand by contrast 
is exceedingly sterile. 

Another characteristic formation had been eroded not yet to a low 
dome, but to a cyclopean berg as of masonry, with boulders half as big 
as a house balanced uneasily up and down the slopes. The scene here 
was broken and savage. A few starveling trees had contrived to establish 
themselves. Their elbowed branches were fixed in wild gesticulations, their 
roots had insinuated themselves into crevices and were now with slow 
compulsion wrenching the sides apart. To find them they had groped their 
way snake-like together over several yards of rock-surface, and were 
entwined with one another in a network of woody strands. Some of these 
trees had arrived at old age unencumbered by parasitic growths. Others 
were doomfully enwrapped by the strangler fig and were barely alive 
within a cage of roots not their own. 

These and many more were highly individual features of the savannah. 
So were the occasional ponds, not on their own account, but because of the 
wealth of bird-life they attracted. We saw great flocks of restless, golden- 
winged jacanas; jabiru-storks, long-legged, inert and lumpish; plumed 
egrets; sickle-billed, purple-brown ibis which took to the air on our 
approach and circled slowly with honking cries, wild, mellow and strangely 
moving. One of the ponds differed from all the rest in being filled, even 
in this dry season, with a generous depth of water. A colony of black- 
crowned night-herons lived there in numbers sufficient to make a murmur 
of wings when we disturbed them. One end of this same pond was dry, 
floored with mud and screened by bushes. Approaching silently, we heard 
sounds that could have been made only by a creature of considerable size, 
and were in time to see fleetingly four large lolloping things, sombrely 
furred, with square-ended faces and hugely bulging hindquarters. They 
were capybaras, the largest rodent in the world. 

The mountains, the cyclopean bergs, the ponds with their birds were the 
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small, circumscribed features of the scene, inviting detailed exploration. 
That was one way of coming to terms with the spirit of this wilderness. 
Another was to try to get the feel of it as a whole, as part of a great 
continent, and that no doubt can be done most easily from the air. But 
there was one occasion I am unlikely to forget when the imagination, 
sparked off by a single item of information, achieved the same result. We 
were driving over the savannah one morning when our host pulled up the 
Land Rover and pointed to a long, low ridge, indistinguishable from a 
score we had already seen. That, he told us, marked the watershed here- 
abouts between the drainage system of the Essequibo and of the Amazon. 
On our side of the ridge water flowed into the Rupununi, then into the 
Essequibo and so to the sea, a fall of some 350 feet in 300 miles. On the 
far side the fall is about the same, but is drawn out over a distance of 
more than 2,000 miles, by way of the Takutu, which divides British Guiana 
from Brazil, then the Rio Branco, the Rio Negro, and finally the great 
Amazon itself. 

What of the human side of the picture, the activities of the widely 
scattered dwellers in this wilderness? There are in the first place the 
Indians, Wapisianas in the southerly savannah. Seeing them today, you 
might conclude that they have lost all their primitiveness, and with it 
their character and independence; the last has certainly gone. The 
missionaries have been at them. Most get some sort of a living doing menial 
work for men of a different and dominant race. They wear European 
clothes, no longer paint and plume themselves, or hang necklaces of jaguars’ 
teeth about their necks. All this is true, but in spite of it there is ample 
evidence that they are still governed by traditional, centuries-old customs 
and ways of living. We saw some of this for ourselves. There was, for 
instance, a house belonging to an Indian family. It stood alone on rising 
ground, within easy reach of a belt of forest along a tributary stream, and 
had been built entirely of materials lying close at hand-—wattle and daub 
for the walls, rough-hewn beams and uprights of native timber, held 
together without nails, palm-thatch for the roof. All was simple, ancestral 
and, above all, merged in that happy harmony with its surroundings which 
our civilization, to its grievous loss, has forsworn. There was no-one at home 
and we gave ourselves the freedom of the place. There were no windows, 
no door apart from a length of ox-hide, nor anything of what we would 
consider necessary in the way of furniture—a wooden stool, a hammock 
and a frame for the weaving of hammocks. That was all. Outside, under 
a flimsy roof of its own, was what we would call the kitchen, with a hearth 
of puddled clay, a pan heaped with a white mound of cassava-dough 
which is the staple food, and on a shelf of bamboo poles a number of 
those baskets of woven palm-fibre known as warishis and used in the 
manner of a rucksack. There was, too, one of those ingenious, extensible 
fibre cylinders called matapis which the Indians use for squeezing out 
the highly poisonous juices from grated tubers of cassava. Gimcracks of 
the modern age were here as well—a smart new bicycle leaning in a 
corner of what could be called the veranda; within the house, a flashlight 
with spare batteries, an oil lamp hanging from the ceiling, and in a class 
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by themselves, religious pictures and texts fastened to the wall. 

Fifty yards from the house, within the fringe of the forest, was the 
garden plot which went with it. As an example of horticulture to our alien 
eyes it was unimpressive, without order and with little to be seen in the 
way of crops. The larger trees were still standing, the spaces between 
strewn with those that had been felled and left to lie. Fire as well as the 
axe had been at work, and most of the prostrate stems were charred. 
The plot sweltered in the windless heat, and the heat itself, together with 
the unstirring air, and the pitiless desiccation of the soil, as hard to the 
tread as concrete, all seemed to be expressed in terms of sound by the 
ceaseless bass trilling of cicadas. It was, we were told, typical and traditional. 
Two successive seasons of cropping are as much as can be hoped for, in 
the first maize or cassava, in the second fruits of various kinds. It was 
these crops of the second season that we could see—a few meagre rows 
of pineapples, half a dozen banana-plants, tattered and sere, pumpkins 
and melons withered and sprawling, all of them not easily separable from 
the litter and the weeds. The plot was soon to be abandoned and a fresh 
one cleared and burned elsewhere. Not for another 20 years could this 
one be pressed into service once more. 

This glimpse into the lives of the indigenous folk we owed to our host. 
From him, too, came what we were able to learn of the lives of those 
others, more sophisticated, who have settled here to exploit the resources 
of these wide grass-lands. The word should be written in the singular, for 
there is really only one resource. It is most unlikely that this sterile sand 
could ever be used widely for the growing of crops, but nature seems to 
have designed the savannah as a cattle-country. But the grazing is extremely 
poor; hence the open range and the enormous extent of this one ranch, 
with an average density of one beast for every 60 acres. The sandy soil 
is deficient in those nutrient salts without which there can be no flourishing 
plant life. It is nearer the truth to say that there is no soil at all in the true 
sense, since humus fails to establish itself. We wanted to know why and 
were told that it was because of the torrential rains of the wet season, 
when the cattle have to make for islands in the midst of what for weeks 
at a time are wide stretches of standing water. As for improvement, we 
were told rather scornfully about experts who come from the coast and 
want to know why the land cannot be made to support twice its present 
density of cattle. Their solution to the problem is fertilizers. Our host 
disposed of this in two different ways: every pound of fertilizer would 
have to come by air, an enormous quantity would be needed, and the 
cost would be prohibitive; having been scattered at this prohibitive cost, 
the fertilizer would then suffer the same fate as the humus after rain. 
All the same there are those who believe that it could be done bit by bit, 
on a limited scale, but this would mean chopping up the savannah into 
fenced enclosures, where grazing would become much more intensive. 
To the old stagers this would cause the death of what they deeply love, 
the open range. 

But for all the poverty of its grazing, this far savannah is a splendid 
cattle-country, and the rearing of cattle continues as a flourishing com- 
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mercial undertaking. In earlier days the cattle were driven down the 
Rupununi cattle-trail which is still used to some extent, and runs from the 
northern savannah, through the heart of the forest, to a point on the 
Demarara River. Nowadays the beasts are slaughtered in abattoirs on the 
savannah and the carcases carried by air to the coast. 

LESLIE REID 


INDIAN IMPRESSIONS 


X ZHEN the plane touched down at St. Cruz, the airport of Bombay, 
on February 2, 1960, it was my first contact with Asia. The violent 
contrast between East and West, the climate and social habits, were . 

bewildering. In the vast harbour of Bombay, with its population of over 
two million inhabitants, as I arrived at the hotel I noticed poor people 
sleeping on the pavement. My room, heavily “‘flitted” against mosquitos, 
had frosted windows. The air-conditioning machine was out of action. 
The croaking calls of jackdaws on the huge palms between the houses in 
the overpowering heat kept me sleepless. I opened a window and was 
dazzled by the sun over the roofs of the neighbouring houses from which 
a number of slender, tinny exhaust tubes ludicrously reached into the sky. 
Huge birds hovered over the city with its Towers of Silence where the 
Parsees (believers in Zoroastrianism who originally descended from Persians 
and fled to India from Moslem persecution) still offer their dead to the 
vultures in order not to pollute the pure elements of fire, air and water. 

In the late morning as I crossed the threshold of Bombay University 
Library I saw above my head the pictures of King George V and his Queen. 
Dr. D. N. Marshall, the extremely kind and learned University Librarian, 
must have divined my very thoughts when he remarked that these pictures 
were an endowment and could not be removed though some people wanted 
to do away with them. Fortunately, India has a sense of history. Another 
pleasant experience linked Bombay University with London University 
where for a short time I had the privilege of studying and Jecturing in the 
Department of that renowned medievalist, Professor Robert Priebsch: a 
special, locked book-case of the Bombay University German Department 
Library had the inscription: “In memory of R., Priebsch’’. My evening 
lecture in Bombay on European literature and my talk on the All India 
Radio thus had a deeper significance than J had ever dreamed they could 
have. In my thoughts I dedicated the garland of tuberoses with which I 
was welcomed’to my great teacher. 

The visit.on February 4 in the company of Dr. Mehnert and Professor 
Schultze to the Elephanta cave, on an island near Bombay, was an unfor- 
gettable experience. The Elephanta temple is a magnificent example of 
Hindu religious art; though sorely damaged, by the Portuguese as they say, 
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these sculptures of about the seventh century A.D., in the opinion of the 
distinguished late archeologist E. B. Havell, can be compared with the 
figures by Phidias and Praxiteles, and the temple can thus be called the 
Indian Parthenon. Its finest work of art is the Trimurti, where the god 
Shiva is the centre of the sculptures; he can serve as the embodiment of the 
Absolute, though Shiva and Vishnu according to H. Zimmer (in his Myths 
and Symbol in Indian Art and Civilization) appear in modern Hinduism 
as gods of equal stature: that is, destroyer and preserver. The colossal 
statue of Trimurti (Dreigestalt, Trinity) shows the three aspects of the 
One or the so-called Brahmanical deities: Brahma Creator, Vishnu Main- 
tainer, Shiva or ‘Mahadeva the Destroyer; Vishnu and Shiva representing 
the polarity of creation. Another sculpture is dedicated to Shiva and 
Parvati, Queen-consort, both being symbols of the union of the Two in 
One. Shiva, the manifestation of eternal energy, is also revealed as the King 
of Dancers: “Dancing Lord” the “Dance of Nataraja’’. According to 
Ananda Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, in this dance Shiva (with a tiger 
skin and a serpent or a garland of skulls round his neck and a dwarf at 
his feet) “wraps about Him as a garment the tiger fury of human passion; 
the guile and malice of mankind He wears as a necklace, and beneath His 
feet is for ever crushed the embodiment of evil.” The Shiva-Nataraja is 
no doubt a favourite theme in Indian marbles and bronzes in which he 
often represents five activities: creation, maintenance, destruction, con- 
cealment (the True Being is veiled behind Maya’s apparitions), and peace 
through revelation. ) 

My stay in Bombay was under a happy star, particularly thanks to the 
encouragement of the eminent Indian President of the All India P.E.N. 
Centre, Padmashri Sophia Wadia, who was recently publicly honoured by 
the Prime Minister Nehru. In her select circle of All India P.E.N. members 
I met scholars, writers and artists. My neighbour in a bright red cloak was 
a Buddhist monk who, a week before my lecture, had talked to the P.E.N. 
on Buddhism. A few days later on, in Bangalore, J had an opportunity of 
listening to Padmashri Sophia Wadia’s public speech to the Rotarians, 
which was a masterpiece of oratory centred in the emblem of the wheel 
(from the Bhagavad-Gita) and in the image of the bridge. As the wheel 
must turn ceaselessly so the duty of building bridges between individual 
and individual and indeed between nations and nations is our supreme 
responsibility. 

On Saturday, February 6, I flew to Bangalore for a lecture to the Indian 
Institute of World Culture, whose illustrious President was the late Sri B. P. 
Wadia (1881-1958), and whose wife, Padmashri Sophia Wadia, is President 
now. In homage to the past President I quote from the 14th Foundation 
Day Address—his last address to the Institute which he himself had in- 
augurated in August, 1945—his memorable words about human destiny: 
“We, as Souls, are the creators of our Destiny. This is Karma: what 
we are in body, mind, character, is what as never-dying Souls we have 
made of these in the School of Life.” oe 

In the Institute, after my lecture on “‘Goethe and Schiller in our present 
age” the students prepared a very pleasant welcome for us and we were 
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their guests for supper. This time I went entirely Indian. I sat with them 
on the floor and we enjoyed a good talk and the meal of rice, curry, melted 
butter and Indian bread. The vegetarian food is healthy though perhaps 
not cheaper than meat. We remembered the American who,.as the story 
goes, had bought an elephant to take with him to Europe as an example of 
the good effect of vegetarian food. He did not, however, reveal to his 
audience how expensive was the food which his gigantic animal swallowed 
every day. 

My stay in Bangalore brought a serene feeling of relaxation. The monkeys 
on the trees and in the roads did not trouble me while I sat in the shadow 
of the verandah and studied the rise of the Gandhara or Indo-Greek School 
of Sculpture and admired the Unesco edition of the fresco paintings in the 
caves of Ajanta and Ellora. India’s favourite ornamental plant, the 
bougainvillea (the purple), in front of me was about to break. I saw another 
beautiful species later on in the Taj Mahal gardens in full flower. All too 
soon the time of farewell approached, but the smile of my hostess and 
the folded hands of the greeting friends will always live in my memory. 

On Monday, February 8, I arrived by air in Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Hyderabad, the sixth biggest Indian city, was the creation of Kuli Kutb Shah, 
a king of Golconda in the sixteenth century. It is famous for its palace of 
Nizam and a triumphal arch with four minarets: the Charminar, a large 
mosque and the new Osmania University (founded in 1918) in Indo- 
Saracene style, thus reflecting the mixture of Hindu and Moslem influences 
in the city. Its traffic looks chaotic with its hurrying cycles, rickshaws 
and bicycle-rickshaws, buffaloes, old and modern cars and beggars. At 
the entrance of the mosque I saw an old begging woman in a filthy corner 
of the street wall. She had injured her shoulder blade and chose to live 
like a dog in that hole, as it was not far from the hospital where she 
evidently received treatment from time to time. Human life, as well as 
time, seems to have less significance here. 

Golconda, a few miles from Hyderabad, was once a proud fortress on 
a granite hill, the Shepherd’s Hill (Golla = shepherd, Konda = hill). It now 
lies in ruins. After a treacherous betrayal it was conquered by the ferocious 
Mughal Aurangzeb in 1678. Three furlongs from the old fort lie the royal 
tombs, with their beautiful domes on square towers, the burial places of 
Kutb Shahi rulers. When with Professor Dr. Rodi, my friend and colleague, 
I climbed the heights of Golconda, we were pursued by a cheerful host of 
begging girls and boys. A few coins thrown over the granite slope into the 
valley sent the wild crowd after them, and we two were able to enjoy 
the unique sight of the setting sun over the horizon. We then hurried 
down into the fortress to see the old fortifications, the mighty gates with 
their bosses and iron points as a protection against the battering elephants 
of a besieging army, the underground drains and baths, which were pre- 
pared for the dead kings and their (male) relatives. The region of 
Golconda was also important because of its diamond mines and diamond 
trade. The Koh-i-Noor or “Mountain Light” which.is said to weigh 360 
carats—1 carat equals 3% grains; the weight of pure gold being 24 c.—was 
a highly treasured diamond in Golconda which after several adventurous 
journeys now adorns the British crown. In 1852 it was given to Queen 
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Victoria by Dilip Singh, the son of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The City 
of Hyderabad takes pride in possessing “‘the best one-man collection in 
the East”, the Salar Jung Museum, called after its founder in 1850. But 
there is, in its 77 rooms and verandas, also much “junk” among the many 
treasures which comprise pictures, textiles, sculptures, old arms, and 
clocks, china, manuscripts, originals and copies, genuine and spurious art 
hanging or standing side by side. The trees in the garden of the Museum 
were heavily loaded with the baglike “hanging dogs”, huge bats which were 
a sombre sight in their motionless blackness. 

A walk in the evening through the street of the crowded Bazaar of 
Hyderabad led us into a fairylike world of glittering pearl necklaces and 
bracelets and slippers, glass drops, saris and perfumes. It is difficult to 
imagine how all these shopkeepers live in their primitive abodes, apparently 
without sanitary provisions and with little comfort. The wages and salaries 
are fantastically low. My colleague’s ‘well-paid’? cook receives about 
75 rupees, that is £6 a month. When I gave him a five rupee note he 
saluted and grinned broadly. My hotel room cost 35 rupees per day (there 
are much more expensive ones in American style! ), about half the monthly 
wages of the cook. On our journey through Deccan I noticed many a young 
woman doing heavy road repairs and carrying bricks which masses of 
donkeys had brought to a dumping ground. Each of the girls had eleven 
bricks on a little cushion above her head and carried them gracefully to 
the building place. The women balancing on their head the beautifully 
shaped bronze bowls and pots of water or food on their way to the sugar, 
rice and mustard fields are an unforgettable sight in the relentless heat 
which dries the soil out already in February. Other girls and women have 
to see to another equally urgent task: they collect the droppings of the 
buffaloes and other cattle, and skilfully flatten the dung into disc-shaped 
“cakes” and dry these on the hot slopes of the hills or on their mud-houses. 
Then they collect them as the only fuel in their clay-huts. Not all the 
people have such a hard fight with nature. The contrasts are violent in- 
deed. In Hyderabad I visited a family whose father was a high official 
in the service of the Nizam, once ruler of Hyderabad. ‘They live in a 
patriarchal compound, a hortus conclusus, with separate houses for the 
grand-parents, the parents-in-law and the parents, whose children played 
cricket on the lawn. Nearby a buffalo grazed in the garden of mango and 
cocoa-nut trees. The grand-parents were playing chess. Our friends spoke 
English well. 

The Republic of India with its staggeringly increasing population of 
about 360 millions needs a lingua franca. The necessity of having such a 
language impressed itself upon me as I travelled through the regions of 
Deccan. As Ajanta and Ellora, witnesses of a golden age of Indian art, 
were unfortunately beyond our reach, we decided to visit the Hindu temple 
Sri Yadgiri, a popular place of pilgrimage, and further on the “thousand 
pillared temple” in the Hindu fort city Hanamkonda near Warangal, a 
centre of the carpet industry, about a hundred miles from Hyderabad. We 
had difficulty in making ourselves understood by the indigenous population 
whose main language was Telugu. It was mainly the students, teachers or 
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old officials who had a knowledge of English. It is our and India’s fortune 
that the Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru himself was educated in 
Harrow and Cambridge and that he considers (in his Autobiography) 
English to be “the most widely spread and important world-language.”” As 
for a lingua franca, “Basic English’? according to him, is more useful 
than Standard English. He who had fought British Imperialism owes too 
much to England and Europe’s culture to be an enemy of the Western 
culture and language. 

In Delhi I had the privilege of being received in private audience by 
Prime Minister Nehru on February 18. Talking about Bristol I learned 
that the Prime Minister’s own daughter spent a year or so in our town 
some time ago. When with reference to Western culture I reminded him 
of his remark (in his Autobiography) about Delhi and Rome, his endear- 
ingly gentle voice broke into an eager question as to what he had written 
about those two world cities. I here quote from the book the relevant 
passage: “Just as Italy gave the gift of culture to Western Europe, India 
did so to Eastern Asia, though China was as old and venerable as 
India . . .” I told the Prime Minister of my journey through the landscape 
of Deccan and of my impressions of the fate of the hard-working peasants 
who are foremost in his political deliberations, as is proved by his Auto- 
biography. Besides English, it is encouraging to know that the study of 
French, German, Russian, etc., is recommended by India’s illustrious 
Prime Minister in the universities. 

My private interview with the Vice-President of India, Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, on the preceding day also started with questions about 
Bristol, as the Vice-President had shortly before the war delivered a public 
lecture to our university. He was at that time Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford (1936-52). Several of his books, such as Religion and 
Society and Eastern Religions and Western Thought, have been translated 
into German and are much admired in the Western world. They are rooted 
in a great man’s vision, who realizes that our worlds have become one 
world. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of the four aims of 
life: Moksha=the development of the individuality, Kama = emotional 
life, Artha = material welfare, Dharma = ethical law, can be applied to ours, 
too. 

Through the very kind hospitality of the General Director of Archzology, 
Dr. Chhabra, I was able to see some of Delhi’s most glorious monuments 
privately, above all, the Red Fort, built by the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jehan in the seventeenth century A.D., with its halls of audiences, private 
and public, the dazzlingly rich and precious peacock throne, the marble 
fountains and exquisitely patterned screens. Then there is the thirteenth 
century tower of victory Qutab Minar, which is 238 feet high, in red stone, 
magnificently silhouetted against the azure sky. I naturally did not fail 
to visit the Taj Mahal in Agra, about 120 miles from Delhi. My com- 
panions in the car, which started from Janpath Hotel, were a honeymooning 
couple, a medical doctor from Montevideo and his Spanish wife. We 
talked Italian, as they did not speak English and my Spanish was equally 
hopeless. On the journey we encountered travellers on camels and 
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many two-wheeled, one-horse vehicles (there do not seem to be any four- 
wheelers). While we were waiting at a railway crossing two men brought 
their baskets with snakes. The one mechanically wound a snake (as huge 
as a boa-constrictor) round his neck, the other poked into his basket in 
order to make his snakes raise their crowned heads as he woefully blew his 
pipe. The miserable spectacle was soon over. The main purpose was to 
get the bakschisch from the inmates of waiting cars. On the barren trees 
opposite the railway lines several vultures sat motionless in the unbearable 
midday heat—the whole landscape looked a picture of desolation. As soon 
as the train had passed we hastened on to Taj Mahal, the Crown Palace, 
the “dream in marble”, erected at the order of Shah Jehan in memory 
of his beloved wife in the seventeenth century. Its pure whiteness and 
the Persian flower ornaments inlaid with agate, lapis lazuli and other stones 
will remain in my memory, particularly as I unexpectedly saw it a second 
time at sunset on my return by air from Kathmandu to Delhi. 
AUGUST CLOSS 

Professor of German, University of Bristol. 


MICHELANGELO AND VITTORIA COLONNA 


T is not known where in Rome they first met, but we do know that it 
| was in 1538. Vittoria was in her 48th year and Michelangelo in his 
64th. Who was Vittoria Colonna in whom the great, perhaps the 
greatest, artist found his ideal of womanhood? Born in 1490 in the Castle 
of Marino, on the Lake of Albano, she was the only daughter (five sons 
succeeded her) of one of the members of the powerful and noble family 
of Colonna, a family whose name ranked high in the art and history of 
Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

At the early age of four her marriage to the son of another famous 
family was arranged by the King of Naples. Francesco d’Avalos, who later 
became the Marquis of Pescaro, was but her own age at the time of the 
betrothal, and both children were brought up together. Vittoria, as the 
years passed, grew to be a tall, commanding figure, and her golden hair was 
likened, by artists, to the sun. So great was the reputation of her uncommon 
colouring, combined with physical beauty and wisdom, that she received 
many offers of marriage. But it was Francesco, her betrothed, to whom 
she was faithful, and, receiving the favour of Pope Julius II, they were 
married in solemn state. Her husband, choosing the career of a soldier, 
then considered the noblest, was away at the wars for long periods, and 
during his absence Vittoria wrote sonnets and other poems regretting her 
loneliness. Her name as a poet spread throughout Italy, and maybe reached 
the attention of Michelangelo. So Vittoria became the centre of a famous 
coterie of distinguished men and women which the art-loving Pope Leo X, 
the successor to Julius Il, drew around him. But her triumph was cut 
short by the death of her husband, the Marquis, at the age of 35, on the 
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battlefield of Pavia. Vittoria, grief-stricken, entered a convent, and to 
mitigate her sorrow, composed in his memory sonnet after sonnet, although 
biographers say that the Marquis was unworthy of her faithfulness. For 
several years she secluded herself. When at last she emerged she found 
that her poems had been widely read, gaining her an even greater reputation. 
All the illustrious homes that flourished in that flowering period of the 
Renaissance welcomed her. | 

Michelangelo at the time of Vittoria’s return to the world was painting, 
after many years of delay, his famous frescoes of the Last Judgment for 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome—paintings that even today draw countless 
admirers and which the artist completed in four years, in 1541. Perhaps 
their first meeting happened during a visit to watch Michelangelo at this 
work. Vittoria was still tall and commanding, even austere, to judge by 
her later portrait painted by Michelangelo. Could it have been these 
physical traits, the type of physique the artist most admired, as much as 
her poetical gifts which attracted him? Certainly physical beauty was 
not the only quality for which Michelangelo looked. Especially must there 
be the signs of energy, and a strong character. All these he recognized in 
Vittoria. Until he met her that day in 1538 he considered his art to be 
his wife, his works his children. Lonely, morose and melancholy, 
Michelangelo was disappointed in his fulfilment as a sculptor. Not least 
among his shattered dreams was the colossal and magnificent tomb of 
Julius II standing incomplete, of which only the powerful figure of Moses 
exists today in the Church of S. Pietro in Vincola, in Rome. Moreover, 
Pope Leo X was showing preference for the more gentle work of Raphael. 
Then unexpectedly Vittoria came into Michelangelo’s life. The meeting 
blossomed into a new and absorbing joy for the artist. Just as Michelangelo 
threw himself with tremendous energy into his art, so this newly-found 
friendship inspired him with fresh vigour. He returned to writing forcible 
poetry, composing sonnets and madrigals addressed to her who now stood 
for him above everyone, above the Pope, the Cardinals and other Church 
dignitaries. 

Centuries later Sir Joshua Reynolds, speaking of Michelangelo, said: 
“to kiss the hem of his garment . . . would be glory and distinction enough 
for an ambitious man.” Vittoria needed no such ambition. On the contrary, 
she remonstrated with him, fearing his work would suffer from the 
vehemence of his devotion. Her calming influence acted like oil on 
tempestuous waves. It is not difficult to judge from his self-portrait the 
strength of character, the dominant personality and intellect which it 
expresses. Do not the figures he painted, the forms he sculptured, reflect. 
his own physical and spiritual power? Meanwhile all the poems Vittoria 
now wrote she sent to him, and many of these he had bound in a small 
volume. Although brought up an ardent Catholic, she and her family 
joined “the reforming sect within the Church”, as a result of which the 
Pope ordered the Colonnas to be attacked by his army and their possessions 
seized. In disgrace with the papal See as her family was, Michelangelo 
still remained her devoted friend. It was especially at this time, after 
Vittoria had left Rome to enter a convent, that she wrote asking him 
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not to send her so many letters which disturbed her in her prayers, and 
must distract him from his work. Did she realize the extent of his genius? 
Their friendship lasted for nine years when it was cruelly broken by 
Vittoria’s death. His stormy, tortured, restless soul had found peace in 
her religious outlook for, as Adrian Stokes says, ‘she gave him a quality of 
contentment.’’* 
Even after her death her spiritual influence still guided him. He felt it 

as he worked at his sculpture: 

When my rude hammer to the stubborn stone 

Gives human shape now that, now this, at will, 


Following his hand who wields and guides it still, 
It moves upon another’s feet alone, 


Now, for that every stroke excels the more 

The higher at the forge it doth ascend, 

Her soul that fashioned mine hath sought the skies, 
Wherefore unfinished I must meet my end, 

If God, the great Artificer, denies 

That aid which was unique on earth before. 


To her he even credits “a complete change in his moral nature, luring 
him from previous emotions of which he now repents” and, curiously: 
A man within, a woman, nay, a God 

Speaks through her spoken word. 
In his recent life of Michelangelo, Adrian Stokes treats with understanding 
and delicacy this friendship between Vittoria and the great artist. An 
inspiration and solace in the evening of his life, today she lives for us in 
some of his work. When we stand in front of Michelangelo’s unfinished 
picture The Descent from the Cross at the National Gallery in London, 
we see in the strength and beauty of the female figure his ideal of woman- 
hood, the ideal he found in Vittoria Colonna. 
THEODORA ROSCOE 


* Michelangelo. A Study in the Nature of Art, by Adrian Stokes. 


` 


THE ENIGMA OF HENRY ADAMS 


HE great-grandson of the second president of the United States and 
the grandson of our sixth president (John and John Quincy, respec- 
tively), Henry Adams, was an enigma to his contemporaries and 

hardly less so to us today. For he was an intellectual non-conformist in 
much the same way that his older contemporary Sören Kierkegaard was 
a spiritual non-conformist. Adams, a product by reaction of the New 
England Unitarianism of his era, rebelled against it precisely as Kierkegaard 
rebelled against the Danish Lutheranism of his own background and 
upbringing. And in the rebellion of each man appear depths of unresolved 
conflicts which lend themselves to a variety of interpretations. In the same 
way that Kierkegaard warned against the Hegelian System which seemed 
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to him to be taking over Christianity so did Henry Adams express a growing 
distrust of and disgust with the mystery and contradiction of the substitutes 
for religion and philosophy offered him. Thus in his Education, that 
classic of modern literature, he writes regarding the concept of unbroken 
evolution as a “safe, conservative, practical, thoroughly Common-Law 
deity” which he saw accepted as the very best surrogate for religion: “The 
Church was gone, and Duty was dim, but Will should take its place.” And 
with the satire of which he was a master he expressed—long before his 
later orientation towards the basic truths of Christianity—-a biting indict- 
ment of the idea that Nature’s trend is “upwards”—the “upwards” inter- 
preted to accord with any and all desires. To Adams the eminent 
respectability accorded the identification of evolution and moral progress 
was as insane as the idea itself. The whole age was crazy, he said in effect, 
and often; for he was one of the most articulate men of his time, which 
stretched from 1838 to 1918. 

His age returned the compliment. In an entry in John Bigelow’s un- 
published diary for February 16, 1899, an account is given of a chat in 
Washington with Henry Adams. Mr. Bigelow called him ‘an inspired 
prophet or crazy.” For he had said that “Russia and Germany must be 
regarded as one in casting the horoscope of the future, that all the Latin 
States, France included, are going out with the tide . . . England, too, he 
says, will be living on her accumulated fat in ten years . . . Adams thinks 
apparently, in fact he said, that the time approached when the world [will] 
belong to Russia and the United States.” Another prophecy made by 
Adams was that the vast force of inertia known as China would be united 
to Russia and the irresistible single mass would crush whatever had the 
. misfortune to stand in its way. Indeed what the American historian saw 
all about him called forth an urgency of concern and appeal about 
civilization’s future which stands on a par with Kierkegaard’s own deep 
wish to rouse his fellows from the complacency he saw as the sleep of 
death. 

Adams was a man of extraordinary perceptivity. As his history students 
at Harvard well knew he owned a virile and robust mind which forever 
looked for reasons and causes beyond superficial facts. One of his students, 
in a detailed description of Adams, notes the extent and constancy of his 
intellectual curiosity. His method of attack on any problem was direct, 
not subtle; and his mental keenness remained to the end of his long life. 
But all his pessimisms—and they were real indeed as he faced his era and 
what be foresaw for future eras—were not to prevent him from a vision - 
of another kind of force from that of materialistic science and its threat to 
brute control. Even without the testimonies of those closest to Adams 
in his last years regarding his “rare knowledge and understanding of the 
ancient faith’? of Christianity his now famous “Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres” (written as a kind of last testimony at the turn of the century, 
and found in a little wallet of private papers after his death) remains the 
incontrovertible witness of a wish to return to the faith of his fathers. This 
Prayer, painfully misread as it has been by many modern interpreters, is 
actually as clear and direct a statement of Christian belief as any in the 
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history of literature. And the only possibility of mistaking the Adams 
intention here is by excerpting portions and reading them out of context. 

This posthumously printed poem of 40 stanzas is a powerful indictment, 
among other things, of the disorderly—even chaotic—confusion of ideas in 
modern man with its result of trust in the dynamo as a symbol of ultimate 
no less than material force. The introduction to the dynamo prayer, which 
the author called (in one of those innocent-seeming mordant adjectives 
he liked to use) “a curious prayer”, is made in the first 14 stanzas. Here 
Adams has identified himself with the fervent Christians of the thirteenth 
century, and the worshippers at the cathedral of Chartres (which he 
describes so eloquently in his study of medievalism, Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres, written at about the same time as the Prayer): 

When Blanche set up your gorgeous Rose of France 

I stood among the servants of the Queen; 

And when Saint Louis made his penitence, 

I followed barefoot where the King had been. 
The Prayer itself is made throughout, as the title says, to the Virgin of 
Chartres; and immediately preceding the interpolated prayer to the dynamo 
Adams explains it to his “dear Lady” as “‘the last/Of the strange prayers 
Humanity has wailed.” It is the last because man in his power-worship 
has invoked his own destroyer; and having seized the atom has himself 
been ground to nothing—or rather the dynamo has done the grinding for— 
and of—man “the dead Atom King” (‘‘Seize, then, the Atom! rack his 
joints! /Tear out of him his secret spring! /Grind him to nothing! . . .”). 
And atom “blood” anoints both. 

Not only had Adams identified himself (in those first stanzas of the 
Prayer which lead up to and include the famous lines to the dynamo) 
with Christians of the times of good St. Louis but also with the whole line 
leading down seven centuries to the present. The line includes the rebels 
and the iconoclasts who end by betrayal of the deposit of faith. The 
Unitarian-born American speaks with anything but pride of his emigrating 
ancestors: 

Crossing the hostile sea, our greedy band 
Saw rising hills and forests in the blue; 


Our Father’s kingdom in the Promised Land! 
We seized it and dethroned the Father too. 


And now we are the Father, with our brood, 

Ruling the Infinite, not Three but One; 

We made our world and saw that it was good; 

Ourselves we worship, and we have no Son. 

Yet we have Gods, for even our strong nerve 

Falters before the Energy we own. 

Which shall be master? Which of us shall serve? 

Which wears the fetters? Which shall bear the crown? 
The 16 stanzas which follow the ten-stanza interpolated prayer to the 
dynamo include some of the most glorious lines of apotheosis of the Virgin 
Mother ever penned. The entire Prayer is concerned with the Christian 
faith and with the Mother of Christ as integral to it: 

But when we must, we pray, as in the past 

Before the Cross on which your Son was nailed... . 


And Adams wrote that 
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... Years, or ages, or eternity 

Will find me still in thought before your throne, 

Pondering the mystery of Maternity, 

Soul within Soul-Mother and Child in One. 
“The Virgin,” Mabel LaFarge said of her uncle Henry Adams in a letter, 
to the Commonweal, May 19, 1933, “went down to the very roots of his 
being, and seemed to him the embodiment of all forces, uniting Eastern 
ideals of mercy to the supreme Christian ideal of the Incarnation.” The 
high-ranking Catholic friends of Adams in his last days in Washington 
saw him as a spiritual child of the Church. Yet, as Mrs. LaFarge stated, 
“the outward physical surrender, so difficult for the Puritan, the last 
bending of the knee did not come; but the bending of the heart and the 
proud mind in that inner life, so misunderstood by reviewers, was there 
before the Virgin at the Cross.” l ' 

Adams’s death at 80 came in much the same way as Plato’s also at 
that age. After a day with friends and an evening of music he went to 
his room and was found next morning in his bed, asleep forever. His body 
lay in his house at Washington through the last days of Holy. Week, 1918; 
and on Holy Saturday he was buried beside his wife in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, the grave unmarked except by the great St. Gaudens statue. 
This famed statue, again according to his niece, Mrs. LaFarge, had come 
to represent to Adams not only Kwannon, the Compassionate Virgin of . 
the East (whom he had in mind when St. Gaudens was given the com- 
mission for’ the statue) but also the Divine Mother of the West. When 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice wrote his two sonnets entitled “The St. Gaudens 
Monument in Rock Creek Cemetery” (printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Nove.iber, 1917), he called it “a temple and a shrine”. The sécond 
sonnet, refers to the 
tranquil eyes that look so calmly down 
Upon a world of passion and of lies, 
and the peace that passes “‘our fitful fires, that burn and cease.” And 
both statue and prayer stand in keeping with America’s Christian be- 
ginnings; for the idea of a Christian prophetic vision and mission somehow 
actuated this brilliant descendant of Presidents, Henry Adams, just as it 
did Jefferson and Congress when they framed our Declaration. . 
M. Waitcoms Hess 

_ Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ISRAEL’S SHARE OF JERUSALEM 


ERUSALEM since 1948 has been a tale of two cities, one Jewish, one 
Arab, ruthlessly separated from each other. The United Nations 
Special Commission on Palestine, which in 1947 proposed the partition- 

ing of Western Palestine into two States, stipulated that Jerusalem should 
be a unity, a corpus separatum, administered as an international trusteeship 
and serving both States. By the hardness of fate Jerusalem has been two 
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corpora separata, divided by barbed wire and an occasional iron curtain. 
On the southern border of Israel’s Jerusalem there is characteristically a 
village which is so divided, though its inhabitants on both sides of the 
line are almost exclusively Arab. It keeps its Arabic name, Beit Safafa. A 
police post, manned by an Iraqi Jew whose native tongue is Arabic, is 
the visible. sign of Israeli rule; and there are few other marks of changed 
conditions since the British Mandate. The school for Arab boys, which 
was then established, is still the principal building of the village, and is 
situated right on the border; the boys in the playground may talk with 
the Arab boys on the other side of the wire in the Jordan section of the 
village. But they may not cross the line. Could perversity go further? 

The neighbouring suburbs, which before 1948 were occupied largely 
by prosperous Arabs, government officials and consuls, have now a derelict 
appearance; and are occupied by Jewish oriental immigrants. They, and 
new quarters that have been constructed: during the last decade, are all 
called Katamon, A, B, C, D, taking their name from a Greek Orthodox 
monastery picturesquely set on an eminence. Together they are a master- 
piece of higgledy-piggledy and lack of plan. The Judaean hills around 
Jerusalem which in spite of, or perhaps because of, their stark bareness 
were formerly an appropriate landscape, ‘have been defaced during recent 
years in two opposite ways. The hillside is cut away for quarries; and the 
. quarried limestone is crushed to cement for the erection of monstrous 
apartment-houses of four and more storeys. A number of watertanks 
cumber the flat roofs, one for each apartment; and lines of washing add to 
the unsightliness. No regard has been paid by the builders to the natural 
contours, and no attempt has been made by tree-planting to relieve the 
affront to nature. The planning authorities and the municipal architect of 
Jerusalem seem equally powerless to control the development. 

An old rule- of the Mandatory Government of Palestine, that all new 
‘buildings on a principal road in Jerusalem must be in stone, is a dead letter. 
It is only in the pre-war suburbs nearer the Old City, the former colony 
of the German Templars which dates back 90 years, and the Greek Colony, 
originally the quarter of Christian Arabs, that you find stone-built 
houses set in gardens. They, too, are inhabited now largely by members 
of the oriental Jewish communities from the Arab lands, Persia and North 
Africa. The new ‘citizens have not yet learned the civic graces, and most 
of the houses have a shabby look. A swimming pool, which in the summer 
is used for mixed bathing, and last year was a reservoir of bitter feeling 
leading to violence between the Jews upholding the old tradition and the 
modernist upholders of individual liberty, has been constructed. But the 
- former sports club, which in the days of the Mandate was the meeting place 
of the British officials and Palestinian “‘notables’”—to use the old lingo— 
has the general derelict look. A club still exists, but the football ground 
is overgrown, and most of the tennis courts have gone to ruin. 

The new Jerusalem presses more and more to the west and south-west, 
where only it has room to expand, as the Corridor, which runs through the 
hills of Judaea to the lowlands and the coast, gradually widens. Out of the 
unplanned wilderness of unsightly suburban quarters, you suddenly have 
the apparition of a landscape which has design and form and beauty. The 
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area has the Hebrew name Givat Ram, the lofty hill, and it has become 
during the last five years the civic and academic centre of Jewish Jerusalem. 
Here are the new buildings of the Hebrew University on one side of the 
ridge, and the Government offices on the other side. The university quarter 
comprises already 40 separate units, faculty buildings, institutes of Jewish 
and Oriental studies and archeology, laboratories of the biological sciences, 
physics and chemistry, a towering administration building, the University 
and Nationa] Library of equal height and greater dimensions, which has 
place immediately for one and a half million books, students’ residential 
hostels and refectories, and finally a synagogue, the most controversial 
for its architecture, which is a glaring white mushroom-like dome. For 
entertainment and sport there is a stadium enclosing a large field, and an 
open air theatre which is admirably designed for concerts and ballet and 
folk-dancing. All the buildings are modern and functional, but being the 
work of different architects they each have their own style. The Govern- 
ment offices, on the other hand, are architecturally dull. In the fashion 
of the time they are concrete boxes holding so many rooms. But the 
parliament house for the Knesset, of which the foundations were laid last 
year, will be more challenging. The late Baron James de Rothschild gave 
a generous bequest for that house, and the architect has the opportunity 
to design something worthy of the site and the purpose. What marks the 
new academic centre, and underlines the contrast with the surrounding 
waste, is the skilful planning of the landscape. Contours of the hills have 
been used for the building and not abused. The halls and laboratories 
rise on three parallel levels; and they are linked with broad tree-lined 
avenues and greensward. The stony slopes of a few years ago are already 
turned into flowering borders. and rock gardens, and two pools with 
antique mosaic floors break the monotony of the paved plateau. Soon a 
national park will be laid out from the university buildings down the 
valley which leads to the historic Byzantine Monastery of the Cross, now 
set in olive groves. 

Some four miles from the main university buildings, further to the south- 
west, and on another and higher hilltop, which was five years ago similarly 
a bare stony waste, another complex of academic buildings is rising rapidly. 
The hill lies above the romantic and picturesque village of Ein Karem, 
which is a Christian holy site, the reputed birth-place of John the Baptist. 
Monks and nuns of many churches lived there in monasteries and convents 
of the Italian or Russian style, and cultivated the stubborn soil in terraces 
fruitful with olives, figs and vines. The hillside and the hilltop have been 
chosen for the university hospital, medical, dental, pharmacy and nursing 
schools. The summit of the hill has been levelled, as Mount Moriah was 
levelled when Solomon built the First Temple of the Children of Israel. A 
vast hospital with 500 beds, and the schools with equally generous propor- 
tions have been designed by an American architect, so that they may 
appear to rise out of the hill itself. At present from a distance they have 
the appearance of a menacing fortress, but the plantation of a belt of trees 
may soften the effect. The view from the hill commands on the west the 
Judaean highlands stretching away to the coastal plain, and on the east the 
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Mount of Olives, the Arab Holy City, and the ridge of Scopus, where 
the original buildings of the Hebrew University are situated in the midst 
of the Arab region. The buildings have been empty since 1948 save for a 
small body of caretakers and Jewish police who guard the demilitarized 
Israel enclave surrounded by Arab territory. The faith of Israel is strong 
that they will be restored to their academic purpose for the benefit of Jews 
and Arabs together. When that day comes we may hope that the two 
cities of Jerusalem will again be united, to realize afresh the Psalmist’s 
description: “Built all compact together, beautiful in elevation, and the 
joy of the whole earth.” 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


GERMANS AND BRITISH 


“It is not the historian’s task to treat a misunderstood past with 
reverence, but to explore it mercilessly.” 
~—Professor Walter Goetz in 1924. 
DMIRAL G. A. von Mueller’s war diaries, 1914-1918, published 
under the title Regierte der Kaiser?, underline most instructively what 
we already know about the Kaiser and the late German Empire. 
The story of German hubris and nemesis, as told by Admiral Mueller, who 
was Chief of Wilhelm II’s Naval Cabinet, begins with the Kaiser’s bitter 
remark, in the early days of August, 1914, that the war was Great Britain’s 
thanks for Waterloo. Two years later, when told of the deciphering of 
the language of the Hittites, he remarked: “If the nations had occupied 
themselves more with the Hittites, the war would never have started. 
France and Great Britain would have recognized in time that the danger 
always comes from the East, and they would not have allied themselves 
with Russia.” He was very pleased with General Kluck’s advance through 
France, and his Court preacher Goens assured him in a sermon that 
Germany was fighting for Protestantism and that the Germans were God’s 
chosen people. Moltke, however, reminded him very modestly: “We 
have driven back the French, we have not defeated them yet.” When 
the German offensive got stuck after a few weeks, the Kaiser consoled 
himself with Hindenburg’s victory in the East while saying of the British: 
“These chaps will bend their- knees before us!” Admiral Tirpitz told 
him: “This war was caused by the British desire to overpower the strongest 
competitor in Europe.” The German industrialists agreed with him. He 
was all for unrestricted U-boat warfare in spite of the threatening American 
protests, and German professors and General Falkenhayn and Admiral 
Holtzendorff encouraged him in this respect. When Count Bernstorff, the 
German ambassador in Washington, warned him of the consequences, he 
scribbled on the margin: “I could not care less.” Bethmann-Hollweg, 
however, prophesied that Germany could be brought to her knees by a 
war of attrition. 
Bethmann had already in 1915 spoken of “the growing longing for peace 
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prevailing both in the masses and the army”. Great Britain, he said, would 
never agree to a peace as long as Belgium was occupied by German 
soldiers. The Kaiser, however, who was much impressed by the richness 
and the ancient civilization of Flanders, said to von Valentini, Chief of 
his Civil Cabinet: “I shall never give up this country. I take an oath upon 
this!” Valentini agreed and so did the General Staff, who was also for an 
annexation of the coal basin of Briey and for more annexations in the 
Fast. Admiral Mueller, a sober and responsible man, was disgusted by 
this “utter want of moderation in the East and the West.” When Chancellor 
Michaelis, Bethmann’s nationalistic successor, joined the extremists, 
Mueller asked: “‘How does this conform with the peace resolution of the 
Reichstag?” For that resolution had spoken of a peace without annexa- 
tions and reparations. Hindenburg and Ludendorff were for the 
annexation of Latvia and Estonia, and the Kaiser declared: ‘“Where our 
bayonets stand, all this we shall not give up under any circumstances.” 
Austria; where Bethmann had already in 1916 found desperate hopelessness, 
became more and more war-weary. Count Czernin, in April, 1917, warned 
the German generals in vain: “‘If the war does not end within three months, 
the nations will end it without their Governments.” When Bethmann, 
to placate the restless German masses, suggested the long overdue reform 
of the Prussian Three Class Franchise, the commanding generals were 
horrified about such a liberalistic outrage. Colonel General von Plessen 
said: “Gegen Demokraten helfen nur Soldaten.” 

The Kaiser said in March, 1918, if a British officer should turn up one 
day and ask for an armistice he would first have to kneel down before the 
Imperial standard, and this would signify the victory of the monarchy 
over democracy. When Kuehlmann, in June, 1918, declared in the 
Reichstag that the war could not be won “by military decisions alone”, 
the leaders of the reactionary parties, Count Westarp and Gustav Strese- 
mann, condemned Kuehlmann’s speech, and Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
forced him to resign. But only six weeks later Hindenburg had to admit 
“a total defeat” and the Kaiser declared on September 2, 1918: “The war 
is lost.” This, however, did not prevent him from speaking, a week later, 
of the irreconcilable enmity of the Anglo-Saxon and the German 
weltanschauung. 

Admiral Mueller had already spoken in 1916 of “Caesarian madness 
and souls of slaves.” He also quotes Bethmann as saying in 1917 that the 
Kaiser had thoroughly ruined the German nation for the last 20 years 
and turned the Germans into haughty chauvinists. The “recklessness and 
megalomania” of which Admiral Mueller speaks on September 29, 1918, 
continued tenfold, as we all know, with Hitler and his generals. Professor 
Walter Hagemann, in Das Wagnis des Friedens, reminded the Germans 
in forceful words of their past. The educated Germans, he said, did not 
follow the humanism of Goethe and Humboldt. Nietzsche influenced 
them more than Kant’s ‘‘categorical imperative”. As to the nations in 
Eastern Europe, “‘the tradition of the Poles and Czechs is coloured by their 
age-long fight against German predominance” during which they had to 
look up to “their Western masters with feelings of hatred or submissive- 
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ness.” The Kaiser and the pan-German nationalists never had “any 
restraint and modesty, which they called unworthy of a powerful nation.” 
They dreamed of subjugating Great Britain and the Kaiser regarded himself 
as “the Admiral of the Atlantic Ocean’. In 1914 the Germans violated 
Belgian neutrality, and when in 1918 they were defeated, they coined 
the slogan: “Undefeated in the field”, despised their republican régime, out- 
lawed “the men of 1918 as Novemberlinge and traitors’’; the fruit of their 
labours was “‘very soon reaped by those who hailed Hitler’, who first 
made “an old Field-Marshal their President and later the unknown corporal 
their Fuehrer . . . A majority of Germans” approved of the “totalitarian 
régime” and the slogan: “You are nothing, the nation is everything.” 
Although war had been outlawed by the Briand-Kellogg pact in 1929, 
Hitler started the second war in 1939, and attacked Russia in 1941. 
He planned “nothing less” than “the national annihilation” of the Czechs 
and Poles, and if he had won the war, “Czechs and Poles would have 
been completely exterminated.” But his crimes fell back on the heads of 
the Germans who ‘“‘were taught a lesson which has few parallels in history.” 
But Hitler’s madness still lives on, “the myth of the Fuehrer lies deep in 
the blood of the German nation” even today ‘‘unpolitical, not at home in 
the real world”, and inclined “‘uncritically to accept political facts’... They 
submit to authoritarian thinking in “‘the glittering economic miracle” and 
are afraid to utter an independent opinion because it could make them 
unpopular. Voltaire’s famous words are still unknown in Germany: “Sir, 
I do not agree with what you say, but I shall fight with all my strength 
for your right to utter your opinion freely.” 

Professor Hagemann warns the Germans that the Western Allies will not 
start a war for Germany to regain the lost provinces behind the Oder 
and Neisse, but the leaders of the German expellees go on repeating the 
slogan of “an unalienable right to a fatherland” after Hitler has denied 
that right to millions of ‘““Untermenschen’’, and behave “‘as if no Third 
Reich had ever existed’. Hagemann fears that that sort of behaviour 
might lead to another “nationalistic explosion”. Russia, he says, “‘will 
never accept a strong Germany, directed against her, in the midst of 
Europe after she has been brought to the brink of destruction twice in 
one generation” by the Germans. She had been willing to accept a 
reunited Germany in 1952 at the price of Germany being “neutralized”. 
But the Government of Bonn had preferred to play power politics, had 
concluded an alliance with the West and forced rearmament upon the 
Germans although most of them, in 1945, abhorred “the restoration of a 
military instrument which had become the terror of Europe in German 
hands.” Western Germany’s politicians indulge again in Hitler’s anti- 
Bolshevism “which, being still alive in many German hearts, has become 
virulent again in an unparalleled resurrection.” But all this, argues this 
sober and conservative man, is doomed to failure because Russia today 
is a world power. “We cannot undo what we have done.” Germany 
must pay “an adequate price for the gigantic guilt which Hitler’s barbaric 
régime has brought on Germany’s head.” In other words: “It must give 
up the illusion that there exists no other German State, and try to come to 
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an agreement with it on the basis of a confederation of the two States, 
and so overcome the disastrous national division.” 

This, indeed, is the inescapable choice: either a unified but demilitarized 
and neutralized Germany or a Germany divided for ever, two-thirds of 
her belonging to the Western and one-third to the Eastern block. But 
the Germans do not listen to reason, and they never have’ since the days 
of Bismarck. They think, they always thought, that they can eat their 
cake and have it. As to this country, however, Professor Hans-Oskar 
Wilde, in his England-—-Land der Mitte, is full of praise of its modern 
history. He quotes Dean Inge, who once said: “The Englishman, like a 
sailor on shore, preserves his equilibrium by rolling heavily from side to 
side, still keeping somewhere near the middle of the road.” Professor 
Wilde follows Great Britain’s “middle way” through the last three centuries 
and says that even English Socialism “‘is different from both German and 
French Socialism” because it always shows “‘strong tendencies of liberalism 
and nonconformism.” Thus the British succeeded in the middle of our 
century in peacefully bringing about “one of the greatest social revolutions 
which in its depth, efficiency and character can only be compared with 
the glorious English revolution of 1688.” Why? “The English idea of 
liberty always remained concrete and embedded in English life and tradi- 
tion.” The English “can laugh at themselves and at their history,” theirs 
is “a patience of listening and waiting, goodness, humaneness and 
modesty.” 

J. LESSER 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


N view of the present disunity in international relations, and even within 
communities and families, can we see any prospect of the emergence 
of a real brotherhood of man throughout the world? Our present 

discords are numerous and obvious, and yet all nations agree that peace 
at home and abroad is an ideal worth realizing. Perhaps the finger of God 
- is at work. His influence in all processes of creative evolution, from the 
immature to the mature, from the imperfect towards the perfect, is two- 
fold. It is both centrifugal and centripetal. It encourages the development 
of natural qualities to the utmost extent; and from this (centrifugal) point 
of view diversity is the objective—the emergence of the greatest diversity 
of heavenly bodies, and again of living genera and species, of which the 
primeval atoms and cells are capable. But diversity is not allowed to get 
out of hand. The centripetal influence of the creative Spirit also works to 
maintain balanced relationships throughout nature and thus to preserve 
an orderliness which reflects the unity of the plan of creation. 

So has it been with man. The centrifugal influence of the Spirit allowed 
primitive man the freedom to develop his newly acquired gift of personality 
against the wide variety of environments—of climate and soil, diet and 
occupation, family and community and enemies—which our globe provides. 
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The result has revealed itself in the diversities of colour, custom and creed 
in the world today. And yet this freedom is not absolute, for the centri- 
petal action of the Spirit is also at work, introducing an ideal of unity 
into the diverse elements which constitute mankind. 

Freedom of speech and of worship, freedom from want and from fear: 
these are the freedoms to which progressive races aspire; but there is a fifth 
and more elementary freedom not yet attained by many backward races, and 
that is freedom from ignorance. A distinguished American once remarked: 
“It is not ignorance that spoils things, but knowing things that ain’t so.” 
It is not the ignorance of innocence but the superstition which sets up to 
be knowledge that spoils God’s plan. Freedom from ignorance is there- 
fore one of the fundamental human rights, and it is up to the inheritors of 
the knowledge of the good life to spread it to those who have it not. 

The Christian is trying to put across knowledge of the self and its needs 
of body and mind (the tilling of the soil) in preparation for the knowledge 
of God’s love as revealed in Jesus Christ (the sowing of the seed), by 
which the deepest needs of the soul may be felt and met. The ascendancy 
of the West over the non-Christian East is still based on the sequence 
knowledge—tresponsibility—privilege, rather than on that of knowledge— 
responsibility—service. The West has still much to learn, and many of 
the lessons derive from its relations with Asia and Africa. The opposition 
between East and West is surely one of those dichotomies which have 
evolved so naturally and universally that they must be elements in God’s 
plan of creation, like male and female, old and young, or like the haves 
and the have-nots in so many spheres of life—in wealth, education, 
leadership and so on. These are gaps which must be bridged if the divine 
ideal of brotherhood is to enrich and ennoble all human relationships. 
The objective of God’s plan is surely that East and West should jointly 
make their several contributions—out of their very diverse characters and 
experience—to the pool of humanity’s wellbeing; and that from this 
relationship should spring mutual respect, either party growing to realize 
its dependence on the other, under God, for much that makes life worth 
living. . 

The enquiry into the prospects for world brotherhood thus falls into 
two parts. There is to be a preparation of the soil (the hearts of mankind) 
and there is to be a sowing of the seed of Christianity. Both involve the 
imparting of knowledge: (a) knowledge of the self, body and mind, and 
particularly of human needs, bodily and mental, and how they may be met 
from the world’s moral and material resources—this is the secular (social, 
economic and scientific) side of the enquiry—and (b) knowledge of the 
source from which alone all man’s spiritual needs can be finally and 
confidently met—-the religious side. Both preparation of soil and sowing 
of seed should proceed together, for there are many kinds of seed, worldly 
as well as heavenly, and it is all too easy for minds that are ready for the 
sowing to welcome the tares and choking thistles. 

During this twentieth century there are signs that the preparation of 
the soil proceeds. First the League of Nations and now the United Nations 
Organization represent attempts to preserve peace by gradually building up 
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an unwritten code of international behaviour acceptable to all members. 
The objective is clear, that by entering a common forum for the discussion 
of common objectives and the means of attaining them, those States which 
have already learned the rudiments of the science of healthy ‘living and 
the arts of co-existence may put their knowledge, and the means whereby it 
may be acquired, into a pool from which other- States are at liberty to 
draw; rather than that the knowledge should be monopolized, a close 
preserve from which to play power-politics. For knowledge is power; to 
surrender the one is to surrender the other. To surrender power into 
‘inexpert hands is to run the risks of misapplied power. But power must 
usually be misapplied before it can be applied wisely; with experience. 
Knowledge can be pooled, but not experience, for experience can only be 
gained the hard way, by trial and error and re-trial—in other words by 
experiments leading to experiences; and from experiences in the plural 
emerges experience in the singular; and with experience comes wisdom. 

To sum up, the greatest hope for UNO is that in the fullness of time 
it should enlarge its vision, and its objectives, from the maintenance of 
peace, through the recognition of universal standards of international 
morality, to the ever widening diffusion of that knowledge and enjoyment 
of man’s physical and mental powers and of earth’s resources which are 
man’s birthright. Indeed some of UNO’s many subordinate organizations 
contribute to this very purpose. l 

But that is only half the story. What of the.sowing of the seed? Surely 
here the same line of thought is relevant. It is fairly obvious that Christian 
principles of uprightness, mercy and truth are spreading throughout the 
world more rapidly than the Christian religion. But these principles must 
be recognized as superhuman, divine, if they are to be unversally accepted 
in their competition with personal and national interests and with racial 
idiosyncrasies. Otherwise they continue to be human, the products of 
human thought, the servants of human self-interest, and therefore liable to 
evolution and change as human ambitions develop. Only a common aware- 
ness of their source in the Godhead can assure their permanence. How is 
this awareness to be broadcast to mankind in a way which will carry 
conviction? 

Clearly this is the responsibility of the Christian Church acting through 
its missionaries in non-Christian fields. And it would seem that the same 
general principles which govern the activities of UNO are relevant to 
those of the Christian Church. It is true that we have not yet a single 
Church of Christ but a number of member-Churches; and most of these 
are pursuing their missionary activities on exactly the same lines as the 
old colonizing States of the past—trying to establish new Churchlets on 
their own democratic or authoritarian lines. But these efforts are bound 
to fail in the end, simply because human nature is too strong to endure 
for long the bed of Procrustes. It will out, in its own way, in development 
of its racial individualities, as we can see quite clearly in the.new features ot 
the United Church of South India. 

To imagine that the present forms of democratic government, based 
upon party strife and often identifying a party with a section of the 
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PE A are to continue as the beau ideal of future governments is as 
ridiculous as to imagine that the future form of government will be com- 
munist, with its secret police and its travesties of justice. 

To imagine that the present forms of Christian Church worship are the 
Jast word for future generations is equally ridiculous. Every Church should 
‘express its own racial character in the forms which it adopts for its worship 
of thé Godhead. We are not nearly ready yet for a single world Church. 
What contributions Asiatic and African Churches could make if they were 
so filled with the Spirit of Christ that they developed their own distinct 
. and individualistic. forms of worship! 

The Christian Churches have much to learn from their contacts with 
both Asia and Africa. Admittedly the visions of God which have come to 
both these continents are many and varied, but even (with some Eastern 
religions) the denial of a personal God carries with it the acknowledgment 
of a Power which transcends human powers. And that Power is always, 
to Eastern minds, a Power to be feared. But the Christian view is that 
God is no distinguisher of persons; he loves his creatures non-partially, 
sends his rain upon good and evil alike. And the danger is that, in this 
view, the love of God may exceed the fear of God in the minds of Christian 
worshippers. That, then, is the chief lesson which the Christian West may 
learn from the non-Christian East. And the second lesson from the East 
‘flows from the first. It is often said that the East stands confused and 
shocked at the internal differences which are so marked a feature of 
Western Christianity. But this is not sö. Non-Christians of the East who 
have knowledge of the West see in the differences of the Christian Churches 
the racial characteristics which dictate their respective denominations, just 
as their own diverse religions~Islam, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
the Jewish, Confucian, Zoroastrian, etc——meet the diverse needs of their 
own racial communities. The differences are symptomatic of the richness, 
not the poverty, of human intuition. Where they lead to interdenomina- 
tional strife they reflect errors in the hearts of worshippers—overvaluations 
of form over Spirit. 

With Church as with State humanity has not yet attained its full man- 
hood. It is the national governments with their selfishnesses and arrogances 
which keep humanity divided. We need somehow to revert from the man- 
organized concept of “nation” to the God-created reality of “race”. So 
also with the various Churches. Somehow we must learn to put first things 
first: the Kingdom of God and His righteousness; and Jesus Christ as 
the God-man revelation of the Love of God, the true Image of God in 
whose likeness man was originally created and in whom man can be 
recreated, soul by soul, until there emerges the majestic figure of humanity 
as God planned it to be, with man’s co-operation and to the fullness of 


__ the stature of Jesus Christ. 


Thus the key to the emergence of a brotherhood of man is supplied 
by the word federation. It is only when national sovereignties voluntarily 
coalesce in political federation that a world State can appear. Only when 
Church sovereignties are recognized and respected throughout a Christian 
humanity can those sovereignties coalesce to form by federation a world 
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Church. Only by brotherly federation can the uniqueness of the individual 
be maintained unimpaired through family, community and race to uphold 
the spiritual unity of a world brotherhood. 


Harry A. F. LINDSAY 


SCHOOLS IN LITERATURE 


ROBABLY the most infamous school in fiction is Charles Dickens’ 
P Dotheboys Hall, run by Mr. Wackford Squeers, where youths were 

“boarded, clothed, booked, furnished with pocket money, e 
with all necessaries, instructed in the languages, living and dead . . . and 
every other branch of classical literature” ali for 20 guineas a year. 
Nicholas Nickleby was attacking the notorious Yorkshire schools which, 
although designating themselves academies, were mostly run by ignorant 
men who bad found a way of making easy money. The more advantages 
they promised in their advertisements the worse they usually were in reality. 
They were comparatively cheap and taught their pupils little, but at the 
same time there existed expensive schools, run by highly educated men, 
which were also a menace to nineteenth century youth. Dickens portrayed 
such a “crammer” in Dombey & Son. At six years old, frail little Paul 
Dombey was sent as a weekly boarder to Dr. Blimber’s school. The novelist 
states: “Whenever a young gentleman was taken in hand by Doctor 
Blimber, he might consider himself sure of a pretty tight squeeze. The 
Doctor only undertook the charge of ten young gentlemen, but he had 
always ready a supply of learning for a hundred on the lowest estimate; 
and it was at once the business and delight of his life to gorge the unhappy 
ten with it. In fact, Doctor Blimber’s establishment was a great hot-house 
in which there was a forcing apparatus incessantly at work.” The. same 
novel portrays another type of “‘crammer’’, that of a charity school 
attended by “Rob the Grinder”, whose mother had been nurse to Paul 
Dombey. 

Two contrasting schools are given in David Copperfield. The first is 
Salem House where Mr. Creakle, a hop-dealer turned schoolmaster, 
terrifies the boys and drives his hard-working, under-paid ushers almost 
to distraction. The other is Dr. Strong’s schoot at Canterbury, where 
David’s great Aunt Betsy sends him to “be thoroughly well taught and well 
treated”, and this portrait of a good one recalls that there were many 
such establishments in various parts of the land. Often writing on social 
themes, Dickens presents a different type of school with a far different 
‘class of pupil in Our Mutual Friend. “The school at which young Charley 
Hexam had first learned from a book—the streets being, for pupils of bis’ 
degree, the great Preparatory Establishment in which very much that is 
never unlearned is learned without and before book—was a miserable loft 
in an unsavoury yard. Its atmosphere was oppressive and disagreeable; 
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it was crowded, noisy and confusing; half the pupils dropped asleep, or 
fell into a state of waking stupefaction; the other half kept them in either 
condition by maintaining a monotonous droning noise, as if they were 
performing, out of time and tune, on a ruder sort of bagpipe. The teachers, 
animated solely by good intentions, had no idea of execution, and a 
lamentable jumble was the upshot of their kind endeavours.” Charley, 
however, won the attention of Bradley Headstone and was transferred from 
the “school” for all ages to the teacher’s own establishment which, accord- 
ing to Dickens, consisted of two neatly built schools “and there were so 
many like them all over the country, that one might have thought the 
whole were but one restless edifice with the locomotive gift of Aladdin’s 
palace.” 

Of all the schools portrayed by Dickens each represents a type of 
establishment offering education of one sort or another in the nineteenth 
century. He does not touch on any of the more famous public schools. 
Other novelists have provided pictures of them. Disraeli mentions one 
such school in Coningsby and Thomas Hughes supplies an account of life 
at Rugby in Tom Brown’s Schooldays. In The Way of All Flesh Samuel 
Butler provides a rather bitter description of “Dr. Skinner’s’’ school 
“‘Roughborough” where his hero discovers that his fears of being unduly 
bullied are unfounded. Lorna Doone provides a fleeting glimpse of a 
famous old school where the hero, John Ridd, is a day boy. Blackmore 
describes this as “‘the largest in the West of England, founded and hand- 
somely endowed in the year 1604 by Master Peter Blundell, clothier.”” An 
account of a schoolboy’s fight is given in this early chapter. Nor was 
fighting confined to West Country schools, Thackeray gives an account of 
one at “Dr. Swishtail’s” school in Vanity Fair. In the opening chapter 
of this novel, Thackeray provides a revealing portrait of an expensive 
young ladies academy in the early nineteenth century. Its principal, Miss 
Pinkerton, is described as “that majestic lady, the Semiramis of Hammer- 
smith, the friend of Dr. Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs. Chapone 
herself.” He informs his readers that “only when her pupils quitted the 
establishment, or when they were about to be married, and once, when 
poor Miss Birch had died of scarlet fever, was Miss Pinkerton known to 
write personally to the parents of her pupils.” In her letter to Mrs. Sedley, 
she recommends Amelia’s personal qualities and gives some idea of the 
subjects taught in such schools: “In music, in dancing, in orthograph, in 
every variety of embroidery and needlework, she will be found to have 
realized her friends’ fondest wishes. In geography there is much to be 
desired, and a careful and undeviating use of the backboard, for four 
hours daily during the next three years is recommended as necessary to 
the acquirement of that dignified, deportment and carriage so requisite 
for every young lady of fashion.” A very different establishment, run for 


. the daughters of poor clergymen, is portrayed as Lowood School, in 
- Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre. Such schools were usually founded by 


benevolent people, but the methods employed in carrying out their in- 
tentions were not always praiseworthy. Strict attention to economy often 
resulted in miserliness and misery to the pupils as Charlotte Bronté revealed 
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from her own experience. 

Other benevolent men,. wishing to extend education to the less fortunate 
started night schools for adults. Many of these were run by Quakers, but 
others were a sideline of local schoolmasters. In Adam Bede, George 
Eliot portrays one such school, run for a small weekly fee by lame Bartle ç 
Massey. She states: “Adam felt a momentary stirring of the old fellow- +! 
feeling as he looked at the rough men painfully holding pen or pencil . : 
with their cramped hands, or humbly labouring through their reading 
lesson.” The pupils were few in number and sought learning for different 
reasons. One had a cousin and a work-mate who could read and was | 
fired with a desire to emulate them; another had lately become a Methodist “ 
and wanted to be able to read the Bible for himself, while a third, a dyer a 
by trade, wanted to be able to read and write so that he could do his work '; 
more efficiently. Their master did not mind their motives so long as they ‘ 
were willing to learn, but he had no patience with two youths who made “ 
little attempt to study. “You think knowledge is got cheap. You'll come 
and pay Bartle Massey sixpence a week, and he'll make you clever at 
figures without you taking any trouble. But knowledge is not to be got 
with paying sixpence, let me tell you; Pll send no man away because he’s 
stupid. But I'll not throw away. good knowledge on people who think 
they can get it by the sixpenn’orth, and carry it away as they, would an 
ounce of snuff.” Hugh Walpole in Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, James 
Hilton in Goodbye, Mr. Chips,.and many other novelists have supplied 
convincing pictures of different types of schools which all help to build up 
a portrait of social life and education. 

MARION TROUGHTON 


SONG OF A BUILDING-MAN 


I am the hand that lays the bricks, 
I am the sleek and muscled back, 
I am the body of the man, 

and I am black. 


I am the voice that sails the sea, 

as free as trees where green winds blow, 
I sing off-key to far-away 

from long-ago. 


And as I sing, my long arms swing 
as they have swung since time began; 
blood and the sun have run for me, 

I am the man. 


VALERIE MINOGUE 
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GERMAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


Apart from experts in German history few people seem to have an adequate 
knowledge of the rôle played by parliamentary institutions in the territories of the 
old German Empire which came to an end through Napoleon. Actually the subject 
has been rather neglected by the historians in recent times and even when the 
Estates were mentioned their importance was usually not sufficiently recognized. 
It is therefore to be welcomed that Professor Carsten has published a very scholarly 
and illuminating study of the Estates in a number of German principalities. He 
calls them parliaments since they had the same functions as the institutions usually 
called by this name. In many territories and at certain times the Diets of the 


' Estates had very substantial rights, equal or superior to those of the English Parlia- 


ment. On the other hand, most of them could not retain this power for good. 
The peak was reached betweea the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the power of most of these Diets declined 
owing to the rise of monarchical absolutism. In some German countries it became 
merely nominal while in others it was more or less maintained. 

Professor Carsten is right to emphasize the fact that the Estates regarded them- 
selves as representatives of the country and often defended its interests. On the 
other hand, the nobles. of the Estates laid particular stress wpon maintaining and 
expanding their feudal rights over the peasants while the towns mainly wished to 
prevent the rural population’ from competing with their burghers in industrial 
products, etc. The weakness of the Estates was that they were divided into several 
colleges, often hostile to one another, which enabled the princes to make use of 
this antagonism for their own purposes. Most of the principalities, moreover, did not 
possess one Diet but several between which there was no solidarity at all. This 
too favoured the cause of the princes. 

In Wurttemberg the Estates had developed almost to the state of a real parliament 
as Fox has poiated out. Since the nobles had made themselves independent, the 
Diet consisted merely of the elected deputies of the middle class and a few prelates 
of the same origin. Dr. W. Grube has written a history of the Diet of Wurttemberg 


-which covers five hundred years. It is a record of valiant struggles by representatives 


of the people against the attempts of many princes to establish their despotism. 
The democratic tradition was up to our times more deeply rooted in Wurttemberg 
than in any other part of Germany. There were also a few other territories where the 
peasants were represented in the Diets, for example in the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
East Freesia, and in others. Everybody interested in Germany’s development ought 
to study also the records of the principal Diets where the freedom of the people 
usually found staunch defenders. FREDERICK HERTZ 


Princes and Parliaments in Germany from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century. 
By F. L. Carsten. Oxford University Press. 50s. 


GERMANY LOOKS AT BRITAIN 


This scholarly and most sympathetic study is by the Professor of English at the 
Hanover Technische Hochschule. The distinguished author is deeply familiar 
with the British way of life and exceptionally qualified to interpret the social and 
intellectual changes in England during the last few centuries. The author rightly 


` traces the concept of the “via media Anglia” back to Richard Hooker (1600), 


= 
i pure 


England is not only the country of radical social changes but one of the main 
representatives of Western civilization, the way between socialism and capitalism 
and between freedom and necessity. Professor H. O. Wilde’s book is built upon 
three sections: the seventeenth century with its religious and civil wars, the bourgeois 
society of the eighteenth century and the Victorian era, and finally the situation at 
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present. Already in the seventeenth century the English were directed to 
re-examination and re-interpretation; tolerance and compromise and re-generation 
were demanded. Apart from Hooker, R. Baxter, Francis Bacon, James 
Harrington, Edward Earl of Clarendon, William Temple and Wilhelm von 
Oranien are cited, and John Locke whose Letter concerning Toleration (1689) is 
aptly given a special place in the author’s arguments. The poetry of Donne, 
Herbert and Vaughan also reflects the seventeenth century tendency which seems to 
penetrate the very grammar of, for example, John Donne’s balance between passive 
and active voices, a subtle point which the author lucidly illustrates. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries witnessed England’s rise to world power. 
Also here the via media and the balance between self and common interests were 
formative forces. The doctrine was at the same time an expression of opposition 
against the dangers and exaggerated claims of progress. We are accustomed to- 
interpret the Victorian era as secure and proudly individualistic, but the author, by 
references to Tennyson, George Eliot, Thackeray, proves the opposite to be true. 
The third section of the book deals with England’s power of adaptation and re- 
generation in our present century. At the close of the 1939-1945 war the Empire 
was transformed into a Common Wealth of Nations. Now mankind’s mortal 
danger lies in the predominance of technological achievements over man, but 
where, as in England, the reason of a common law (not a Utopian dream) is the 
guiding factor, a reconciliation of human freedom and public planning is possible. 

The English language itself is a manifestation of the via media Anglia, for example, 
its vocabulary, the balance between the conversational and the literary expressions, 
the use of the indicative and of the subjunctive forms and other most characteristic 
tendencies in the future development of English, generously enumerated by 
Professor Wilde. The book, upon which the author can be sincerely congratulated, 
reveals his unique power of combining the various methods of approach—social, 
artistic, philosophical—in a unified scholarly vision. The Appendix has valuable 
bibliographical details, references and additions. A. CLoss 
England—Weg der Mitte. By Hans-Oscar Wilde. Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 

Stuttgart. DM.24.80. 


ARE PRESSURE GROUPS USEFUL? 


They are of many shades and hues. Some prefer to call them ‘interest’ or ‘atti- 
tude’ groups or simply ‘lobbies’. The present work by Mr. Harry Eckstein is 
perhaps the most detailed study to date, placed in the framework of an original 
general theory of pressure group politics. Most of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the political activities of the British Medical Association. Two chapters 
deal with the factors determining the choice of channels through which pressure 
groups act, and the reasons why they are involved in politics at all. Most 
importantly, the author believes that they are indispensible in an effective democracy. 
He argues that those who abominate these groups as influences which distort 
democratic processes do so in the belief that they lead to the satisfaction of particu- 
lar interests which are detrimental to general interests—-that it shifts the arena of 
decision from the public limelight to the backstairs, where collusion and manipula- 
tion become possible because normal democratic controls do not operate. Yet, as 
he points out, pressure does not have to be equivalent to blackmail. For reasonable 
men, the presentation of a reasonable case is a form of pressure too. 

In Britain, Mr. Eckstein writes, “We can see . . . clearly the effect of informal 
governmental power relations on the organization and tactics of pressure groups. 
As long as Parliament held the centre of the political stage—as long. . . as political 
conflicts centred on parliamentary policies—interest groups tended not only to act 
chiefly through ‘interested’ M.P.s but to be ephemeral, one-purpose organizations, 
chiefly concerned with raising a large volume of public support for important 
legislative changes. Nowadays, however, they possess much greater continuity 
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De Gaulle’s Republic 


PHILIP WILLIAMS AND MARTIN HARRISON 


An account of political events in France from the Liberation to the present 
day, and an examination of the workings and probable consequences of 
President de Gaulle’s regime. l 


The authors give a survey of the early achievements as well as the tribulations 
of the Fourth Republic, followed by the first detailed account in English 

of the plots and counter-plots behind the insurrection, and of the desperate 
race against the clock to forestall civil war by bringing General de Gaulle 
back from the wilderness. They describe the consolidation of the new regime 
and the perplexing character and methods of de Gaulle. Finally they 


speculate on the possible futures for France after she has lost the General. 
25s. 


On Alien Rule and Self-Government © 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 


National independence, political democracy, and individual freedom are the 

. three ideals most widely and passionately held in the modern world. Yet the 
achievement or maintenance of one often foils the achievement of the others. 
The revolt of Asia and Africa against Western domination is made in the name 
of ideals of Western origin. For those who accept them, these ideals provide 


a criterion by which to distinguish between ‘backward’ and ‘advanced’ 
peoples. 


Mr. Plamenatz assumes the desirability of these goals. He examines their 
interrelationship and the difficulties which arise in their pursuit. He pleads 
no special case in the controversy over ‘imperialism’ and ‘colonialism’ but 


calls only for clear thinking. 
21s. 
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and engage in a much wider variety of political activities, for their interests are 
being constantly affected by governmental actions. The public campaign has been 
- replaced largely by informal and unostentatious contacts between officials, and 
„interest groups themselves have become increasingly bureaucratised (in short more 
and more like the government departments with which they deal) for only bureau- 
cratic structure is appropriate to the kinds of negotiations groups nowadays must 
carry on to realise their interests.” 

There is a two-fold relation between the channels of pressure group activity on 
the one hand, according to Mr. Eckstein, and structure of government, pattern of 
policy and attitudes on the other; structure, policy and attitudes decide the channels, 
and the nature of these channels in turn affects pressure group organization and 
tactics. The case of the British Medical Association is, of course, a very good 
example. Its relations today with the Ministry of Health are extremely close. It is 
perfectly geared to negotiate with the Ministry, which, in turn, prefers to deal with 
one central authority representing doctors. Like many similar organizations, 
the B.M.A. has had to adapt its role. Founded as a purely scientific association, 
it has become in addition the doctors’ press relations office, trade union and 
general pressure group: a pre-requisite, or penalty (whichever way we look at it) 
of the Welfare State. Because of the dominance of pressure groups this very able 
book deserves the closest study. WILFRED ALTMAN 
Pressure Group Politics. By Harry Eckstein. George Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


MACKENZIE AND LIVINGSTONE 


The 1861 Zambesi Expedition arose from the British belief that only Christ- 
janity and Commerce could remove slavery from Africa—a gospel held both by 
Livingstone and the navy, which, from 20 years’ bitter experience of trying to quell 
the rising tide of slaves smuggled from Zanzibar and Mozambique to America and 
the Turkish Empire, perceived that this trade could only be stopped at the source 
by providing an alternative outlook and occupation for Africans. When, therefore, 
Livingstone sailed as official leader of an exploratory expedition to prospect the 
Upper Zambesi for European settlement, a small Central African Mission went 
with him, led by Bishop Mackenzie a humble-souled man, who combined the brilli- 
ance of a Cambridge mathematician with simple faith. Unfortunately, Livingstone’s 
inaccurate visions of Africa produced practical difficulties from the start both in 
settling and provisioning the Mission. His river steamer Pioneer carried too deep 
a draught, stuck continually, and many essential supplies were lost. 

Material hardships could be, and were, overcome; real tragedy came to the 
Mission when Livingstone forcibly freed 84 slaves en route from Portuguese territory 
and later led a foray against Ajawa slavers. Mackenzie, though dubious about 
Christian use of force accepted Livingstone’s leadership and with it, his own respon- 
sibility for later action against the Ajawa, which Livingstone from a distance 
curiously condemned. Mackenzie faced, unbriefed, the essential religious and 
political problem of what to do to protect his flock from murder and slavery; of 
whether an unofficial person should contravene local Jaws. Venn, Secretary to the 
Church Missionary Society, wrote that missionary activities could not avoid pol- 
itical: ‘consequence in heathen countries where “native government is mixed up 
with national superstition and institutions which violate all justice and humanity.” 
Yet neither Venn’s views nor Livingstone’s: acts prevented Mackenzie’s condem- 
pation by Church Congress. Livingstone was the Mission’s evil genius in other 
‘ways: his refusal to leave the Pioneer left it isolated and unprovisioned; his failure - 
to meet Mackenzie with the Bishop’s sister was partly responsible for his death. 
The Makololo, whom Livingstone left with the Mission as a punishment, embarr- 
assed it by pretending to free slaves and forcing local villages to feed them. He 
became distinctly unfriendly to the Mission on hearing criticism of himself, and 
‘dismissed its troubles by saying that “better men would be sent from England”. 
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Small wonder that one member wrote despairingly that Livingstone’s “accursed ~ 
lies have caused much trouble, toil, anxiety and loss of life’, for they found his 
faith no substitute for practical support. Even Bishop Tozer, sent out to wind up 
the Mission, blamed Livingstone when, following his inaccurate advice, he found 
himself marooned on a Portuguese mountain, drowned in mist, far from its promised 
fruitfulness and set in an area depopulated by Portuguese slavers. 

Mackenzie’s grave, beneath African jungle, was the real grave of the expedition; 
a tragedy of good intentions bogged by ignorance. Though this book does little 
to increase Livingstone’s stature, it is not the conflict of his character with the tidy 
prudent Tozer, or the saintlike Mackenzie, sailing up the river with crozier and 
reluctant rifle; it is the total remoteness of the mid-Victorian outlook that strikes 
one: the narrow and passionately held beliefs about Christianity and Africa which 
seem so much further than a brief century away. M. MORTIMER 
Mackenzie’s Grave. By Owen Chadwick. Hodder and Stoughton 25s. 


THE RIDDLE OF COLUMBUS 


Those who come to this work fresh from Dr. de Madariaga’s massive and 
documented investigation will be struck at once by the new rational approach to 
the “Lord High Admiral of the Ocean Sea,” to his achievements—and abysmal 
failures. It is a life-size study of one cast much more in the mould of Bacon, as 
among the “wisest and meanest of mankind.” Jean Merrien concedes to Columbus 
greatness and genius, attributing the latter mainly to his invincible obstinacy and 
pertinacity in pursuing his idée fixe in face of dire poverty and every discourage- 
ment, disappointment and contumely. He resolutely refused to give up one jot 
of his claims, even after his “final” dismissal by Ferdinand and Isabella at the 
gates of Granada, at that Santa Fé where the site of their tent (I tracked it down not 
long ago) and the fateful interview may still be identified and the historic scene 
imaginatively evoked. He was “an amazing sailor” whose voyages in the small and 
crazy caravels of those times, to England and farther north, and most likely to 
the “farthest west” years before the Palos argosy was thought of, were carried 
out with consummate skill and well-nigh faultless navigation. But the author 
demolishes with relentless logic the claims advanced by many historians, Spanish 
and others, that Columbus was a saint, a mystic. Carefully building up from the 
contemporary records, which are copious and detailed, a thesis that Columbus, 
while almost certainly of noble descent although whether actually of Genoese 
origin is not proven, gained his knowledge of the sea and mastery of seamanship 
from earlier voyagings north, south and west, and from dubious activities as a 
Mediterranean corsair, the author exposes him as a ruthless egocentric consumed 
with pride and self-righteousness, cruel, avaricious, and jealous of any manifesta- 
tion of excellence in his companions. He discusses the “liquidation” of the “Anony- 
mous Pilot’ from whose lips in Madeira Columbus first learned navigational 
details of the actual ocean route to “Jos Indios” or “Cipangu” (Japan?), and of 
his noble partner in the later heroic enterprise, Martin Pinzon of Mogier, but for 
whose priceless services in securing the crews—after the “Lord High Admiral’s’’ own 
humiliating failure—Columbus could never have brought his dream to fulfilment. 

The translation of a new biography by a French maritime authority, author of 
many books of naval interest, is such that no barrier impinges between author 
reader. Merrien confronts his tantalizing subject with astringent Gallic wit and 
logic, reinforced by exhaustive research and profound knowledge, and with a 
piercing honesty all the more convincing because of his obvious sympathy and 
avowed hero worship. This indeed is a very good book and must prove enthralling 
for all who would learn more from authentic contemporary sources of the enigma 
of Columbus, and the truth, as distinct from the pious legend, about his epochal 
discovery-—-not of the Americas, for he never set foot on the mainland and mistook 
what is now the Venezuelan coast and the mouth of the Orinoco for another 
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island, but of the Bahamas and the jewelled islands of the now defunct Caribs. 
S. F. A. COLES 


Christopher Columbus: The Mariner and The Man. By Jean Merrien. Translated 
‘from the French by Maurice Michael.. Odhams Press. 25s 


A MISCELLANY 


Crusoe’s Captain (Odhams Press. 21s. Od.). Bryan Little’s biography of Woodes 
Rogers, the West Country merchant adventurer, includes the account of the 
rescue of castaway Alexander Selkirk from a Pacific island. A few years later 
an enterprising journalist named Defoe turned the story into a novel. Woodes 
Rogers was an enlightened sea captain, a foe to pirates, a Governor of the 

` Bahamas, and a picturesque representative of eighteenth century trading romance. 


* Berlin Airlift (Cassell. 21s. Od.). Robert Rodrigo surveys the feats of organization 


that defeated the Russian blockade of the western sectors of Berlin, and the 
experiences of the people who helped either with individual brainwaves or 
magnificent teamwork. 

The Soviet Deportation of Nationalities (Macmillan. 30s. 0d.). R. Conquest presents 
the documentation of the fate of seven minority nations of the U.S.S.R. They 


were deported from their native countries during the war and five of them were. 


rehabilitated in 1957. The author, a poet, is a Research Fellow in Soviet Affairs 
whose “curiosity is stimulated by political unknowns”. 

Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939: Volume VIII Second Series 
(H.M.S.O. 80s. Od.) and Volume EX First Series (H.M.S.O. 70s. Od.). The 
editors Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury, assisted in Volume VIII by M. E. Lambert, 
press on with their vast project. The first book covers “Chinese Questions” 
from 1929 to 1931, and the second “German Affairs” in 1920. 

A History of Militarism (Hollis and Carter. 42s. 0d.). Alfred Vagts examines its 
idea and nature from the feudal warrior to the mass army, tests its links with 
politics, and discusses the post-1918 militarization of society. Published on the 
eve of the 1939-1945 war, it is now revised to include all the later beastliness. 

Who’s Who and What’s What in Publishing (Elliott Right Way Books. 7s. 6d.). 
Andrew George Elliott discourses on rejection slips, royalties, editions; outright 
sale, on costs, counting words, illustrations, manuscripts, on proofs, construction 
and style, and on many other matters important to the intending author. Also 
included are announcements from publishers who disclose the sort of work they 
require, 

The Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge University Press. 21s. Od.). W. W. 
Rostow, Professor of Economic History at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, distinguishes five basic phases, from traditional society to the age of high 
mass-consumption. He has an important chapter on Russian and American 
parallels and differences, and another on the problem of peace. He subtitles his 
book “A Non-Communist Manifesto”. 

A Regional History of the Railways of Great Britain: Vol. 1 The West Country 
(Phoenix House. 30s. 0d.). David St. John Thomas who is one of the editors of 
the series (C. R. Clinker being the other) has made a tale of “one of the glories 

- of nineteenth century energy” to delight the heart of any schoolboy and his father. 
From Wessex to Cornwall remoteness departed as hills and valleys, marsh and 
moor, rock and ravine were subdued by daring civil engineers. And the quality 
of the pictures and maps reflects the skill and enthusiasm of the author. 

The List of Adrian Messenger (Herbert Jenkins. 13s. 6d.). Philip Macdonald has 
set the deductive talents of his Anthony Gethryn a hard task, and the half-hints 
he gives his readers do not help. In spite of excess of italics and overloading 
adjectives, it was hard to wait patiently for the motive of the mass-murderer. G.B. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BOOKS ON 


While Carl Bode was Cultural Attaché 
at the American Embassy his inward 
eye soared eagle-keen beyond the trees 
of Grosvenor Square. The result, 
crowning his collection of poems THE 
MAN BeHIND You (Heinemann. 15s.), 
is “London Sonnets”. To one who read 
a few of these in manuscript and steered 
them through publication in The 
Contemporary, the study of all 25 of 
them increases sixfold the original 
impact. It is plain that, while some of the 

,poet’s other subjects lend themselves 


-` successfully to longer treatment, his 


heart and intellect are in the business of 
conveying sense and sensitivity through 
the disciplines imposed by 14 lines. Yet 
his poetry however cerebral an activity 
gratifyingly conveys to his audience 
emotional enjoyment as well. 

These qualities are present in THE 
Guinness Book or Porrry (Putnam. 
10s. 6d.); here compassion—for the 
death of a poet or a grandmother, for 
‘sea~urchins and deafness, for Hadrian at 
Olympia “where all once again is level 
with the grass”, for Ireland from 
Coventry, for the Casa Rezzonico 
empty of Browning—has a dominantly 
fresh and welcome sound in modern 
verse. The Auden-MacNeice-Sitwell 
contingent is here; so is a host of 
established practitioners and bright 
apprentices, not in rivalry for (as Lord 
Moyne says in the Foreword) most 
poets “compete only against them- 
selves”. Such an anthology as this 
weeds and waters, shines and beckons, 
quenches the thirst of poetry seekers and 
gives bread for stones. 

Good bread is Robert Graves’ 
translation of Homer’s Jliad in THE 
ANGER OF ACHILLES (Cassell. 30s.) 
This prose version, scattered with folk- 
song when the drama boils over, 
removes indeed “the class-room curse” 
from the history. It is also another 
remarkable example of the poet’s 
unique blend of satire and pity, infinite 
ee and deeply classical scholar- 
ship. 

The sage of Vallombrosa who died 
eight months ago, rises out of his legend 
in the pages of Sylvia Sprigge’s bio- 
graphy Berenson (George Allen and 
Unwin. 35s.). The person behind the 
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expert is her quest as she traces the 
steps of the baby Bernard of 1865 in 
Lithuania to Boston ten years later, to 
Harvard, to Paris, to a home in Italy, 
and all the way from appreciation to 
connoisseurship. This last achievement 
is considered in an instructive chapter 
on the “rewards and taint” of authenti- 
cating pictures. The book’s many 
illustrations include some of his enchant- 
ed Florentine hillside. 

The sage of Ayot St. Lawrence, 
temporarily eclipsed, is seen from “a — 
new angle” by Henry George Farmer in 
BERNARD SHAW’S SISTER AND HER 
FRENDS (Barmerlea Book Sales, for 
Brill of Leiden. 39s. 6d.). Lucy Carr 
Shaw’s career as actress and concert: 
artiste was brought to a close by tuber- 
culosis. With the assistance of her 
generous letter-writing Dr. Farmer 
rescues her life and character from 
belittlement and the “‘comic exaggera- 
tion” of G.B.S. She died in 1920, 
loving her brother still. 

Another defence, accomplished with 
wit and taste, is Oliver Warner’s of a 
misunderstood husband, in EMMA 
HAMILTON AND SIR WiLLIAM (Chatto and 
Windus. 25s.). Looking again at his 
accepted portrait, here is one who could 
inspire his first wife to write on her 
deathbed: “My only attachment to this 
world has been my love to you, and you 
are my only regret in leaving it”. Here 
too is a surely engaging creature, who 
was astute politically, possessed anti- 
quarian knowledge with flair and 
pertinacity, and was lucky enough to be 
able to slake his passion for volcanoes 
and record the protracted “spectacular 
fireworks” of Vesuvius during his 
Ambassadorship at Naples. As for the 
scintillating Emma: “it is also just that 
posterity should know the damage she 
did”? concludes her biographer. 

With the death of Isobel Osbourne 
Field in 1953 went the voice of the 
LAST WITNESS FOR ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON (University of Oklahoma 
Press. $5.00). Elsie Noble Caldwell 
listened to it saying: “Louis was the 
finest man I ever knew” and undertook 
to present her friend’s account of his 
marriage to Fanny Osbourne, his 
family life in Hawaii and Somoa, his 
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cast of mind and habits of work. He 


emerges satisfactorily as neither devil 
nor -saint, for in everyday behaviour 


‘his’ stepdaughter saw him as “ʻa normal 


man of highest integrity and exceptional 
talents”. And to this day his Vailima 
home is little changed. - ` 

. Dire exile is commemorated in Tue 
JEWISH IMMIGRANT IN ENGLAND 1870- 
1914 (George: Allen ¿and Unwin. 30s.). 
Lloyd P..Gartner puts the flow of people 


_ into historical perspective, the statistics 


of. the sociologists and the economists 

against the emotional upheaval of man 
or cpmmunity, and indicates the old 
separateness of- Ashkenazim and Sephar- 
dim. He shows how the background and 


‘the,’ English, feteground combined to 


affect trades’ and unions, culture and 
education,’ "and has drawn a rounded 


‘picture ofan ancieñt heritage in new 


surroundings, 
Tur JEWS IN OUR TIME (Pélican Books. 


_ 38.64: :).is Norman BentWich’s survey of 


the development of their. relationship 
with each other and the world; ‘insthe. - 
light of thé creation of ‘the State of 
Israel.’ He paints in the history, charts 
the geographic and economic distribu- 
tion, and his examination of the Jewish 
intellectual, religious and artistic contri- 
bution quickens Gentile gratitude ior 
enrichment. ~ 

The tenets of East and West find ¢ a 
meeting point in CHRISTIAN YOGA 
(Burns and Oates. 21s.). J. M. Déchanet, 
a-Benedictine monk, expounds a method 
of ‘promoting bodily and spiritual 
balance. Peace of the senses, breath 
control, silent meditation, are some of 


‘the victories whereby redemption of the 


body and love in the heart may be 
attained. The diagrams of postures and 
techniques of concentration are practi- 
~cal in their. lucidity, and the author’s 
step-by-step account of his mastery of 
the system is persuasive. 

The religious-philosophical aspect of 
THe Myrtus oF PLATO (Centaur Press. 
63s.) is-emphasized in G. R. Levy’s new 
Introduction to J. A. Stewart’s massive 
work. By tracing parallels with Eastern 
scriptures and by adding:-translations 
Miss Levy has~brought the profundity 
of the Platonic dialogues within the 
reach of moderns. ~~ book may have 
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been long out of print; its ‘statements 
concerning man and the universe could 
never be out of date. 

Still crossing the bridge between 
Europe and Asia we come to ORIENTAL 
Essays (George Allen and Unwin. 28s.). 
A. J. Arberry exhibits the portraits of 
seven scholars, the last being his own 
which he calls “The Disciple”, and the 
others are the pioneer, the founder, the 
lexicographer, the linguist, the Persian, 
and the dervish. They are Professor 
Arberry’s personal heroes, and he looks 
forward to a distant era when studies 
such as theirs will be the normal exchange 
of undergraduates, so that Damascus 
will be as familiar as Darlington. 

What undergraduates are now read- 
ing, in their spare time at any rate, may 
be judged from Licguhr BLUE DARK 
BLUE (Macdonald, 15s.), an anthology of 
Oxford and Cambridge writing edited 
by John Fuller and Julian Mitchell of 
the first, and by William Donaldson and 
Robin McLaren of the second. ‘The. 
„trend is serious, as is to be expected 
“following National Service and grant- 
diding, but may be defended from the 
accusation of solemnity. Essdys and 
poems try to be constructive, and they 
avoid the facetiousness that is too often 
the mode in university debate. The 
subjects range from the Korean genera- 
tion to Ernest Hemingway, from foreign 
cities to a Labour peer, from poetic 
revolution to supermarket culture. 

From which plastic paradise it is 
salutary to turn to THe HENRY WILLIAM- 
SON ANIMAL SAGA (Macdonald. 21s.) 
which happily includes Tarka the Otter, 
Salar the Salmon, The Epic of Brock the 
Badger, and Chakchek the Peregrine. 
These filled the first half of Mr. William- 
son’s life and the imagination of the 
reading public of a generation ago. The 
excitement is recaptured now as he 
introduces each book with a “special 
piece” to lead us into “the author’s 
realm of river, sea, earth, and air”. The 
country lies between the Bristo] Channel 
and the Dartmoor rivers, and the unity 
of ‘Spirit belonged to the young man who 


saw himself as part of the wild recording. 


what his senses perceived. He writes 
from Devon still. 
l GRACE BANYARD 
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